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(A GOMPLETE NOVEL) 
CHAPTER E “Shut up!” broke in the younger 


THE GREAT HOSTELRY. 


is your honest 
ee opinion of the Hotel River- 
“Arey side?” The man in the black 

‘ Use wide-awake hat, the Inverness 
ves cape, and the long white beard 
turned a smiling face to the one beside 
him on the seat overlooking the river. 
The latter, being younger, and not 
having learned the- finer philosophy 
that belongs to age, folded his arms 
across his ‘chest, grunted, and said 
nothing. 

“Probably the finest hotel in the 
world,” went on the old man, “Situa- 
tion airy, with a fine view of the Hud- 
son River, and the Palisades in the dis- 
tance; turning your head, you behold a 
succession of automobiles, conveying 
well-dressed people to places of luxury, 
Se and good food——” 

I 


“How many nights 


man 
have you had of it?” 
“None in this present season,” 


savagely. 


an- 
swered the other smiling. “I do not 
wish to patronize the seats on the Drive 
again if I can help it. When one grows 
old, one’s bones do not fit quite so 
easily into an arrangement of slats 
which, however hygienic, are not rest- 
ful. How long have you been a guest 
at the Riverside?” 

The younger man turned his head, 
and let his eyes rest on the face of the 
other. “Three days,’ he said; “but I 
still have my hall room to sleep in. 
Yours is the first voice with anything 
approaching refinement in it that has 
addressed me in all the time that I have 
sat here. I have been coming here to 
get away from my stuffy room. Now 
my money is gone, so I shall have a 
room but little longer.” 
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“You pay me a compliment, sir; I 
have sometimes feared that in the rough 
and tumble of the world refinement 
might have been lost or rubbed away. 
If I may return that compliment, yours 
also is a voice which does not match 
your present condition.” 

“Thank you!” Derrick Raynell 
laughed. “I confess that this is a bit of 
an experience for me, and not a pleas- 
ant one. Forgive me if I was rude to 
you just now, but one’s temper doesn’t 
get sweetened under such conditions.” 

“No apologies are necessary,” an- 
swered the old man, stroking his beard. 
“Any one might see with half a glance 
that you have come down in the world, 
and come down somewhat hurriedly. 
Your dress proclaims the fact that you 
have not been reduced to the very low- 
est straits, and that there is still some 
hope for you. For me, there is no hope 
at all.” 

He said it quite cheerfully, and 
smiled, and rubbed his hands, almost as 
though this were some sort of game in 
which he was indulging for the sheer 
pleasure of it. 

“Well, if to be brought down to one 
suit of clothes, with nothing in the 
pockets that is of the faintest value— 
with one’s watch and chain gone, and 
with pockets that once jingled with 
money now empty, is not to come down 
to the lowest, I should like to know 
what is,” returned Raynell. “A week 
ago I thought I could keep afloat a lit- 
tle longer; then everything happened all 
at once. Every coin I had in my pos- 
session went to pay off just debts. I 
had an idea that I might live for a week 
or so on my watch and chain. I real- 
ized on it, and was robbed the first 
night in my lodging house. Since then 

” He shrugged his shoulders, and 
laughed ruefully. 

“Confidence for confidence,” said the 
old man, rubbing his hands. “This is 
not the first time I have sat out here; 
but it is, for the most part, my own 
fault. I have held good appointments ; 
there are certain letters which. I can 
quite legitimately place after my name. 
I was once not unknown-in the learned 
world. You may guess at my downfall 
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when I tell you that I have ever been 
afflicted with a thirst which I find it in- 
creasingly difficult to assuage. Enough 
said. The question is: What are we 
going to do with you?” 

Raynell looked round at him with 
surprise. They were alone together on 
the seat, save for a forlorn creature at 
the farther end of it—a woman in a de- 
plorable hat, and apparently nodding 
fast to slumber. 

“Its extremely kind of you,” he said, 
“but I don’t see why you need concern 
yourself with me. Another day here 
won't make very much difference. I 
only hope my landlady will permit me 
to sleep in the house another night.” 

The old man turned toward him, and 
laid a hand quietly on his arm. “Ah— 
that’s where you don’t understand,” he 
said. “It’s just the extra night—the 
added despair—the bleak-prospect of 
yet another night to come—that some- 
times topples things over. You're too 
young to have learned the sorry game 
properly yet; and some time the river 
tempts one suddenly with a call that is 
not to be denied. When did you have 
a full meal last?” 

“What does it matter?” said the other 
savagely. “Two days ago, I think.” 

“Ah—mine was yesterday. This 
must be looked to. I have still a few 
coppers—though a very few—and we 
might perhaps find a lunch room in 
Amsterdam Avenue cs 

“Thank you,’ broke in Raynell 
quickly, “I couldn’t think of letting you 
spend your last cent for me.” 

“Nonsense, man! I wouldn’t make 
the offer to a tramp, because frankly I 
don’t like tramps. I make the offer to 
a man of education, because I am at 
once reminded of the old days, and of 
the might-have-been, and all the rest of 
it. A cup of coffee will do you good, 
and will do me good, also. If you will 
honor me?” 

He got up from the seat and bowed 
before Raynell, who laughed, and rose 
also, for this whimsical fellow was one 
to be humored. The old man seemed to 
know exactly where to go, and in a 
very short time they were sipping boil- 
ing-hot coffee out of thick cups, and 
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smiling at each other through the steam 
of it. Raynell was pleasantly warmed 
by the time they had got back to the 
seat on the Drive; the forlorn-looking 
woman had drifted away somewhere. 

“I am eternally obliged to you,” said 
Raynell, in a stronger voice. “It sounds 
absurd, I know; but I feel as though I 
could face anything—and could do any- 
thing.” 

“I wonder?” said the other man, with 
a chuckle. 

“Why should a man like myself, or 
a man like yourself, for the matter of 
that, be in such a position as we are to- 
night, simply by a turn of fortune’s 
wheel?” went on Raynell, almost excit- 
edly, for in truth the want of food had 
made hima little light-headed. “This 
is the richest city in the world, and over 
there, behind us, where the lights are 
in those tall apartment houses and ho- 
tels, men and women are dining sump- 
tuously, and having the best of every- 
thing. And some of those men, at least, 
are bounders—fellows who have robbed 
others, and have no earthly right to the 
luxuries they enjoy. Doesn’t it strike 
you as being a lopsided sort of 
world?” 

“Of course it does; it struck me in 
that light years before ever you were 
born, my young friend. There’s a sim- 
ple way for you to remedy it.” 


The old man leaned a little toward _ 


him, and softly stroked his beard, and 
looked at him out of half-closed eyes. 
“You are well dressed, my young 
friend; your appearance is quite pre- 
sentable. At the present rate you will 
lose all that in time, and become 
shabby and unshaven, and wear a hang- 
dog look. It will be too late then for 
the experiment. Try it to-night.” 
Raynell was silent; he watched the 
face of the other liké one fascinated. 
There seemed to be a sort of devilish 
power about the old man—a power that 
was drawing Raynell on to something 
he dreaded and yet only feebly resisted. 
“Tf you walked into one of those 
great hotels—say, for example, the 
Maximus—who would bar your way? 
You could go straight in, and order a 
good meal, with wine; incidentally you 


va 


_tells upon me. 
‘you do it?” 


could order a good meal, with wine, for 
me—and Heaven knows I need it. I’m 
not so young as you are, and starvation 
Come on! Why don’t 


Raynell laughed a little bitterly. - 
“Because I’m not such a fool as not to 
understand what the consequénces 
would be,” he replied. “We should get 
our meal and our wine; and afterward 
they would present to us an awkward 
thing known as a bill. You have not 
forgotten that.” 

“Indeed I have not; but I have a 
habit of taking one thing at a time. 
Quite a long time must elapse before 
that bill is presented—and a number of 
things might happen in the meantime. 
The game of life is sometimes played 
quite successfully by sheer bluff. » Any- 
thing might happen. You might meet 
a friend; or at the worst the hotel peo- 
ple might simply turn us out, and fore- 
go the bother of¢ having us arrested. 
Where’s your pluck?” : 

Again a silence fell between the two 
men; the narrow eyes of the elder one 
were watching the young man. Sud- 
denly Raynell laughed, and rose slowly 
to his feet, and looked round about him 
with the air of one taking leave of 
things. The old man had got to his feet 
also, and was looking at Raynell curi- 
ously. 

“All right,” said the younger man. 
“PH do it!” 


CHAPTER II. 
A SENSATIONAL ARRIVAL, 


AYNELL’S companion gave a 
laugh that was half a gasp and 
half a chuckle. He had not expected 
that such a thing could’happen. He 
had spoken half in jest, and as one may 
speak of some absurd and fantastic im- 
possibility. But he was weak, and a 
little light-headed into the bargain; 
more than that, he was old, and the 
river seemed to have an ugly sound. 
“Come along, then,” he said, taking 
the other’s arm. “But remember, there 
must be no turning back.” 
“Pil not turn back,” said Raynell. 
“After all, as you suggest, anything 
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may happen, and at the least we shall 
get a meal.” 

They picked their way across the 
Drive, arm in arm. As this was to be 
a matter for boldness, they decided al- 
most without words that they would 
go up into Broadway, and make their 
entry into that gigantic hotel, the Maxi- 
mus, by its largest and most public en- 
trance. 

“On the principle that one may as 
well be hanged for a sheep as for a 
lamb, it shall be the Maximus,” said the 
old man. 

For the life of him Raynell could not 
get any jauntiness into his step. As 
they made their way through the court- 
yard to where people in evening dress 
were entering the hotel or coming out, 
he felt his heart sinking lower and 
lower, and unconsciously drew back a 
little, and made a movement as if to 
escape from the grip of the old man’s 
hand. But that grip had become te- 
nacious; and Raynell, still with that 
light-headed feeling that there was no 
reality in all this, and that in a moment 
he would find himself back again on the 
seat on Riverside, went on like a man 
in a dream. 

They had kept to the pavement at the 
side of the courtyard; vehicles were 
coming and going. An antiquated 
horse coupé, piled high with baggage, 
rumbled past them and made for the 
main entrance; they were almost level 
with it. Then suddenly a taxi, making 
a sudden turn to get out of the way 
of another, collided heavily with the 
horse cab. 

There was a shout, and a piercing 
scream from a woman, as the heavily 
laden cab crashed completely over, tum- 
bling the trunks upon its top onto the 
pavement, at the very entrance of the 
hotel. Raynell, making a quick move- 
ment forward, saw the unfortunate 
driver of the coupé pitched from his 
seat, and flung with a thud into the 
roadway. Then, for.a moment, all was 
confusion, with cries and counter cries. 

Out of that confusion emerged, in 
the most amazing fashion, the figure of 
the old man with the long white beard. 
Before Raynell had realized what was 


happening, the old man had literally 
taken the center of the stage, and was 
acting with a promptitude that was 
startling, and that had its due effect 
upon those who stood round. 

“Take this baggage in,” he said im- 
periously, to a porter who was gaping 
at the scene. “What the deuce are you 
standing staring there for! By Jove, 
my boy,” he exclaimed, in a different 
tone, turning to Raynell, “it seems to 
be rather lucky that we walked— 
doesn’t it? I wonder if the poor fel- 
low’s much hurt?” 

The quick eyes of the old man had 
noticed that the coupé had no fare in- 
side; they had also noticed that the 
driver lay like a log on the pavement, 
stunned. Even while men were raising 
the cab, and quieting the frightened 
horse, the old man with the white beard 
was on one knee on the pavement, talk- 
ing over his shoulder to Raynell, and 
examining the cabman. 

“Perhaps that villainous taxi that did 
the mischief can take our unfortunate 
friend to Roosevelt Hospital,” he said, 
getting to his feet. “That’s it—lift him 
in, some of you. Tell the hospital peo- 
ple that I'll come down presently, and 
see how the poor fellow is. By Jove— 
it’s given me a bit of a turn; I feel very 
faint.” 

He looked so respectable and so be- 
nevolent, as he sat there on a seat to 
which some one had guided him, and 
leaned his head back, and closed his 
eyes, that it seemed quite in the due 
order of things that a man should hurry 
forward with some brandy, and should 
insist upon his drinking it. Raynell, 
standing near, and bending toward the 
old man, saw what others did not see 
—a slow unclosing of one eye in the old 
face, and a scandalous wink. Then the 
rest of the brandy disappeared, and the 
old man sat up, removed his wide- 
awake hat, and smiled round upon 
those near him. 

“All right now—quite all right,” he 
said. Then to Raynell, in a voice loud 
enough to be heard by every one: “I 
should be glad if you would register— 
for both of us. And get that baggage 
taken up.” 
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Only for the moment did Raynell 
glance quickly from the old man, whose 
name he did not know, to that pile of 
trunks which did not belong to him; 
then, with something of the old man- 
ner, he moved across toward the office 
where the clerk, who had come out at 
the sound of the commotion, received 
him courteously. 

“One-twenty-three and one-twenty- 
four,” said the man, and Raynell, with 
a daring which surprised himself, wrote 
down his own name—‘‘Derrick Ray- 
nell”—and added: “and friend,” threw 
down the pen, and walked out of the 
office. A couple of porters had taken 
the baggage in hand, and it was already 
in the freight elevator and on its way 
upstairs. 

“I shall feel better when I’ve had 
some dinner,” said the old man, taking 
Raynell’s arm.. “It’s late for dinner, 
but I’ve no doubt we shall do justice to 
it. Come along.” 

They were piloted to a table, and a 
waiter stood to receive their orders. 
The old man was particular as to what 
he had; frowned a little over the menu, 
shook his head, and sighed; and in one 
instance had a special dish cooked for 
him, with a special sauce. He was care- 
-ful, too, regarding the brand of cham- 
pagne; and altogether gave the im- 
pression of a somewhat eccentric old 
gentleman, who yet knew how to live 
well and expensively. It was when the 
first dish was on the table, and the 
waiter had uncorked the champagne 
and filled the glasses, that Raynell 
leaned across the table, and spoke in a 
hurried whisper: 

“Look here—this can’t go on. My 
nerve’s going. I shall get up and yell 
in a minute, and give the show away. 
I tell you it can’t go on.” 

“Drink that champagne; 
glass—then have another,” 
quiet reply of the old man. 
tall to you.” 

Raynell thought of his empty pock- 
ets; he remembered that stolen bag- 
gage upstairs. But he looked round 
about him, and saw a number of care- 
less and more or less happy people din- 
ing; he heard the low, soft tones of 


drain the 
was the 
“Then Pil 


women’s voices and light laughter; the 
champagne was singing in his blood. 
He laughed a little unsteadily himself, 
and drained his glass; the strong, firm 
hand of the old man held the bottle and 
filled the glass again. Raynell drained 
it, and smiled across the table. 

“Not such a bad sort of world, eh?” 
suggested the old man. “You'll sleep 
soundly to-night; let the devil that has 
befriended us take care of the mor- 
row.” 


CHAPTER III. 
IN THE WHIRL. 


THE champagne had done its work; 

Raynell checked himself in an al- 
most ‘boisterous laugh—the first real 
laugh that had passed his lips for a long 
time. “Look here,” he said in a whis- 
per, as he leaned across the table, “since 
we're in this together, we'd better know 
each other’s names.” 

The old man responded instantly by 
leaning forward and giving the infor- 
mation in a whisper: “Nicholas Creasey 
—very much at your service. Once 
known as Professor Creasey. Perhaps 
you had better dub me Doctor.” He 
stroked his long white beard compla- 
cently. 

“Derrick Raynell—also very much at 
your service,” responded the other; 
“with no titles, and nothing very much 
to my credit. Doctor, already I begin 
to feel better, and already I’m on the 
lookout for other adventures.” 

“Go slow, lad—go slow,” counseled 
the other. “So far we are only mark- 
ing time; they cannot turn us out, be- 
cause, although we have no money, we 
have possessions—and possessions - 
count for much.” 

“What was your particular object in 
bringing me into this business?” asked 
Raynell presently.’ “Why not have 
done it yourself?” 

“Ah, I need youth, and youth’s cour- 
age and enthusiasm,” said Creasey, 
with a little shake of the head. ““Be- 
sides, it’s quite a long time since I did 
this sort of thing’—with a comprehen- 
sive wave of his hands to indicate the 
well-spread table—‘“and I feared I 
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might have lost the trick of it. Where- 

as, with, you——” He shrugged his 

shoulders, and left the sentence unfin- 
ished. 

“Well, it isn’t so very long with me, 
I confess,’ said Raynell. “And here 
comes that terrible head waiter again. 

-I read suspicion in his eye.” 

“T read the expectation of a princely 
tip in his eye—and it doesn’t trouble me 
in the least where that princely tip is 
coming from,” returned Doctor Crea- 
sey. “Cigars, if you please,” he added 
to the man in a lordly fashion, and a 
waiter appeared at once with all that 
was required. Z 

The meal finished, Raynell had time 
to look about him. Some of the des- 
perate, haunting terror had gone out 
of his mind by this time; the future, 
whatever it might hold, could take care 
of itself. He lookéd about him, while 
he slowly, calmly puffed his cigar, at 
the people at the other tables. They 
were careless and light-hearted diners 
for the most part. The room had thinned 
a little at this hour, and only a few be- 
lated people were left. From glancing 
carelessly from one table to another, he 
found his gaze returning time after 
time to. one particular table at which 
four persons were seated. It was the 
next table to his own on the left. 

It is possible that he had been at- 
tracted, in the beginning, by one pair of 
eyes set in the face of a young girl. 
It was a very beautiful face, but there 
was something about the eyes that 
haunted and troubled Raynell to an ex- 
traordinary degree. If such a thing 
had not been manifestly impossible, he 
might have thought that the girl was 
laboring under strong emotion or even 
terror, 

There were three other people at the 
table—two men and a woman. The 
woman was strikingly handsome, of a 
dark, gypsylike beauty, and seemingly 
about forty years of age. Raynell 

judged her to be a foreigner, until pres- 
ently he.heard her speak to one of the 

men, and after that he was rot so sure. 

The elder of the men was a heavy, 
gross fellow, with dark hair growing 
thin, and with an overbearing and 
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rather brutal manner when addressing 
the waiters. He seemed to have charge 
of the party ; and he it was who glanced 
frowningly once or twice toward Ray- 
nell, as though disapproving of the 
young man’s evident interest in the girl. 

The other man was extraordinarily 
thin, and of a medium color, with a 
curious, still, deadly, pallid face that 
was almost expressionless; only the 
eyes moved a little from time to time, 
and made the face seem faintly alive. 
This man drooped a little in his chair, 
with a bored expression on his face; 
yet Raynell felt that those half-hidden 
eyes were taking in everything that 
happened all about him. 

Raynell had had time to notice these 
things even while, from time to time, 
he replied to various remarks—jesting 
and otherwise—made by Creasey. The 
doctor had had a couple of liqueurs, 
and was getting comfortably sleepy, but 
was still perfectly sober; also he had 
had another cigar. And it was just as 
Creasey had got that cigar well alight, 
and was leaning back comfortably in 
his chair, and blowing smoke rings. to- 
ward the ceiling, that Raynell became 
aware of something that was going on 
at the next table. 

The elder woman had suddenly be- 
come engaged in a whispered conversa- 
tion with the two men; the three faces 
were close together. Whether it was 
that, and the fact that the young girl 
held aloof from anything they were 
saying, that showed Raynell the con- 
trast between her and the others, or 
whether he had noticed it from the first, 
he could not have said. But now it 
seemed as though by no possibility 
could she belong to them; she was of 
finer fiber altogether. 

Then he noticed something else. De- 
liberately, and with those haunted eyes 
fixed upon him, she was striving des- 
perately to attract his attention. 
Through half-closed eyes he watched 
her carefully, and by the slightest 
movement of his head made her under- 
stand that he had noticed what she was 
doing. She picked up her napkin, and 
with a quick glance at him dropped it 
beside her on the floor. And with the 
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piece of table linen fluttered a scrap of 
twisted paper. 

Raynell was only just in time. The 
thin man had seen the napkin, and 
made a lazy but quick movement to re- 
cover it; but Raynell was quicker. The 
twisted scrap of paper was hidden in 
his palm, and he held out the napkin 
with a smile and a bow tọ the girl. 

“Thank you so much,” she said, in a 
mere whisper, then leaned back with 
her eyes closed, as though half fainting 
with the sheer relief of her success. 

Raynell began to wonder what the 
paper might contain. He dared not 
look at it at the moment, because he felt 
sure that one or another of the people 
at the table would be watching him. He 
kept it crushed in his palm. He had a 
feeling of pleasurable excitement that 
this beautiful creature should have de- 
sired to communicate with him secretly, 
no matter what the message might be. 


-CHAPTER IV. 
THE MAN THAT KNEW. 


OCTOR CREASEY rose from the 
table. “I shall now stroll down to 
Roosevelt Hospital, and inquire about 
that cabman,” he said. “I trust that I 
shall have some good news concerning 
the poor fellow.” 

They strolled together into the outer 
hall, and there Creasey lowered his 
voice to a whisper: “You have dined 
and wined; if you are afraid any longer 
it is the easiest thing in the world for 
you to walk out now, and never come 
back. The luggage upstairs is hostage 
enough for us both.” 

Raynell gripped the paper tightly in 
his palm. “I can’t do that,” he an- 
swered. 
see it through.” 

“Good! And I'll see it through with 
you. I shall be back within half an 
hour.” 

Raynell wondered a little, as the old 
man went slowly out into the court- 
yard, whether he intended to return. 
After all, the thing was simple enough. 
If Creasey feared the risk, he had left 
behind him an additional hostage in 
Raynell himself. He sat down on a 


“Im going to stay here and. 


lounge in the wide hall, and took the 
scrap of paper between his fingers, and 
began to twist it open. 

And there rustled across the hall the 
dark woman and the young girl of that 
next table. They were followed by the 
men, and they came and sat down near 
to where Raynell was, and in such a 
position that they could observe his 
every movement. He crushed the pa- 
per in his hand again, and got to his 
feet, and strolled toward the elevator. 

He gave the elevator boy the num- 
ber of his.room, and was taken up. In- 
side the room were the trunks from the 
overturned cab. He laughed ruefully 


as he remembered that he had not 


thought of a little matter of keys. He 
strolled across to the light, and un- 
twisted the paper, and read the words 
that were scrawled upon it: 

I am in great danger and trouble; I may 
need your help. Not now—but only so that I 
may defénd on you in a crisis that is coming. 

That was all. He read the- words 
again, and wondered in a dazed fashion 
what he should do. He remembered 
those haunted eyes; the strange differ- 
ence in the style of the girl as compared 
with her companions; the little ruse by 
which she had got the note into his 
hands. He thrust the paper into his 
pocket, and for diversion turned to the 
first of the trunks, and began to exam- 
ine it. And with the examination he 
laughed again at a new discovery. 

The various trunks and bags were all 
carefully strapped and fastened, but 
had not been locked. He’ flung them 
open, and found,.to his relief, that they 
were filled with masculine wearing ap- 
parel. The things were good and new; 
the dressing-case appurtenances were 
of silver and of the best. He wondered 
vaguely if by chance the clothes should 
happen to fit him, but that was a ques- 
tion to go into later. ` 

He was seated on the side of the 
bed, puzzling over that scrap of paper 
for the hundredth time, when the door 
was opened quickly, and Nicholas 
Creasey entered. : 

“You'll be sorry to learn, my dear 


` Raynell,” he said, with a kind of bitter 


smile, “that the unfortunate cabman is 
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dead. He died without recovering con- 
sciousness, and he made no observation 
of any sort before his decease. Conse- 
quently no one has the least notion 
where the baggage came from or to 
whom it belongs.” 


CHAPTER V. 
AS IN DREAMS. 


B was with something more than a 

qualm of conscience that Derrick 
Raynell saw the contents of those 
trunks which did not belong to him 
spread out on the floor of the room. In 
all probability, had it rested with him, 
he would have hesitated a considerable 
time before emptying the trunks at all; 
but Doctor Nicholas Creasey had no 
compunction about the matter. On his 
`. knees beside the largest of the trunks, 
into which he wàs delving, he voiced 
his sentiments on the matter : i 

“My dear boy, what is the use of do- 
ing things by halves? Here, by a mer- 
ciful Providence, we have quite a num- 
ber of the good things of life thrust 
upon us at less than a moment’s notice. 
Are you going to suggest that we 
should hand over these possessions to 
the hotel authorities, and ourselves to 
the police? There is not the slightest 
doubt that these things belong to some- 
body, and that the owner has been par- 
ticularly careless, not only in sending 
them to the hotel without any proper 
directions, but also in refraining from 
locking them. Here is linen—and good 
linen at that; here, in fact, is all that a 
young gentleman staying at a first-class 
hotel needs in the way of wearing ap- 
parel.” 

“Tf they fit!” suggested Raynell. 

However, even that difficulty solved 
itself; the clothes had been made for 
a man of about Raynell’s height and 
figure, and might have been made for 
Raynell himself." He groaned as he 
realized that fact, and Creasey laughed 
boisterously. 

“My dear fellow, you can’t help 
yourself,” said Creasey.. “So fat as 
I’m concerned, I don’t want to help 
myself. These clothes are no good to 
me, save perhaps in the matter of linen; 


but for appearance’s sake I shall take 
some of the luggage into my room, 
which adjoins this.” 

“The linen is marked ‘G. H.’—and 
here is a tailor’s slip inside the pocket 
of this coat,’ said Raynell, who had 
been examining the things closely. 
“Gerald Harper,” he added. 

“Well, it’s quite an ordinary name, 
and we can’t be expected to insert an 
advertisement in the newspapers for 
Mr. Gerald Harper,’ said Creasey, a 
little testily, as he rose from his knees. 
“And here, by the way, is something 
else. Mr. Gerald Harper is evidently 
a nervous man.” 

The something else was a revolver, 
which Creasey held out gingerly to- 
ward the younger man. Raynell took 
it, opened it, and spun the barrel round. 

“Fully loaded,” was his comment. 
“Well, if we get our backs to the wall, 
and the worst comes to the worst, 
there'll be a bullet for you and one for 
me. That should end the matter quite 
nicely—shouldn’t it?” 

“Look here, whatever you may care 
to do yourself, don’t you shoot me,” 
said Creasey seriously. “Things are 
not as tragic as all that. And now, 
please put that thing in your pocket, 
and let us get to bed. Personally I 
know that I shall sleep remarkably well. 
Good night to you!” 

But although Raynell dressed himself 
in one of the elegant pajama suits be- 
longing to the mysterious Gerald Har- 
per, he failed to get to sleep. There 
was so much to think about—so much 
to wonder about as regarded the imme- 
diate future. Although night and si- 
lence had fallen upon the great hotel, it 
seemed to him that every moment some 
one must come knocking at the door, 
demanding that he should get up and be 
exposed for the impostor that he was. 
Nor did it soothe him at all to realize 
that in all probability that extraordi- 
nary creature, Nicholas Creasey, was 
sleeping peacefully and dreamlessly on 
the other side of the wall. 

Youth and weariness claimed their 
own at last, and Raynell slept. He was 
aroused from that sleep by hearing 
suddenly the sound he had dreaded— 
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some one moving and speaking just 
outside the door of his room. Then a 
faint cry, which was like the beginning 
of a scream suddenly checked, and that 
was all! But it was sufficient to bring 
Raynell out of his bed, and to urge him 
into a light silk dressing gown he had 
found among his new possessions, and 
to take him to the door of the room. 
He pulled open the door sharply and 
looked out. 

He was in time to see two figures 
moving slowly away along the corridor. 
As they came together for a moment 
under an electric light in the ceiling, he 
saw that it was the young girl who had 
passed him the note in the restaurant, 
accompanied by that gypsylike, dark- 
haired woman who had sat at the table 
with her. 

But there was this difference between 
them: Whereas the elder woman, as 
though disturbed from sleep, had a 
dressing gown on, and her dark hair 
tumbling in confusion about her shoul- 
ders, the girl was dressed as for the 
street, although it was nearly four 
o'clock in the morning. 

“I won't go back; I can’t go back,” 
Raynell heard the girl say. And then 
she was drawn on swiftly down the cor- 
ridor by the stronger arm of the other 
woman, and disappeared through a 
doorway out of sight. 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN A DILEMMA. 


AS Raynell closed the door and went 
back into his room, he wondered 
what he ought to do. All sorts of wild 
ideas flitted through his mind; he 
glanced at the revolver that was lying 
on the table, and made a movement to 
pick it up. Why should he not go after 
that pair, and demand to know what 
was the matter, and do something to 
answer that scribbled prayer that had 
been handed to him by the girl? He 
was in a mood to fight anybody and 
everybody in the hotel on her account. 
Then he remembered, bitterly 
enough, his exact position: He was a 
thief, in the sense that he had appro- 


priated things which did not belong to 


him ; he was an impostor, who might be 
discovered at any moment. Who was 
he to play the knight-errant. in any 
cause—especially in one like this, of 
which he knew nothing? 

He read again that note from the 
girl; and now between the lines he 
read something more tragic than there 
had seemed to be in the wording of the 
thing before. He thought of the ter- 
ror-stricken face of the girl; then he 
thought of those other three faces of 
the people who had seemed to surround 
and envelop her. Lastly, he remem- 
bered that apparently at dead of night 
she had been making a frantic endeavor 
to escape from the hotel. 

Sleep was not for him.after that; he 
paced his room, wondering what he 
should do. His own troubles had 
dropped from him completely; the ex- 
traordinary position in which he found 
himself was entirely forgotten. He 
was Derrick Raynell, with the right that 
any man might have to help a woman in 
distress. 

When at last he dressed—in a- tweed 
suit that belonged to that unknown Ger- 
ald Harper—he had fully made up his 
mind that he would take Creasey into 
his confidence, and would ask his ad- 
vice. Surely that astute old man would 
know what was best to be done under 
the circumstances; more than that, his 
very years gave him a more dignified 
position than any which Raynell might 
assume. 

Yet when it came to the point Ray- 
nell confided in no one. After all, 
there had been something sacred and 
wonderful in the fact that this girl ap- 
parently turned to him in her desperate 
need, and to him only. He cursed his 
empty pockets, because with money he 
might have done all sorts of almost im- 
possible things toward rescuing beauty 
in distress ; he felt his utter helplessness 
most keenly. 

He roused Nicholas Creasey, who, as 
he had suspected, had slept the night 
through, and was indeed still asleep, by 
the simple process of taking him by the 
shoulders, and shaking him violently— 
Doctor Creasey addressing him benevo- 
lently, out of a half slumber, as .“Offi- . 
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cer,” and assuring him that he was in 
no one’s way, and would move on im- 
mediately—and in an incredibly short 
space of time Creasey joined him at 
breakfast. Before that Raynell had 
time to notice that the table at which 
the young girl and her three compan- 
ions sat had been changed, so that two 
other tables intervened between theirs 
and his own. But that did not seem to 
matter now; he was watching his op- 
portunity, and he had made up his mind 
that, come what might, he would speak 
to the girl with the terrified eyes. 

It seemed to be in her mind, also. 
Every time he raised his eyes she 
seemed to be looking at him; and once 
a little, faint smile—the mere dawning 
of a smile, that was gone as soon as it 
had commenced—flitted across her 
face, and seeméd to tell him that she re- 
lied on him and trusted him. He waited 
feverishly until the meal was ended, and 
she and her party left the room. 

Now he knew, by that brief oceur- 
rence of the night, that her room must 
be on the same floor as his own; con- 
sequently, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, he went straight upstairs. He’ 
came upon her, quite alone, where one 
corridor met another, and where, stand- 
ing at the angle of them, he could know 
in an instant if any one was coming or 
not. And there, for that brief moment, 
they spoke hurriedly and breathlessly. 

“Oh, I want to see you!” she whis- 
pered earnestly. 

“Anywhere, and at any time. Don’t 
be afraid. I, can see down each corri- 
dor, and there is no one in sight. You 
can be in your room in a flash if I give 
you the word. Do you know the way 
to Riverside Drive?” 

“I could find it. I should go out at 
the Seventy-second Street entrance of 
the hotel,” she answered. “But they 
are watching me, Are you sure that no 
one is in sight?” 

“Theré is no one coming,” he an- 
swered steadily. “Who is watching 


you?” 
“Mr. Branks—the thin man,” she 
breathed. “If I go out this morning 


he will follow me. 


He may come 
any moment now.” 
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“Then the way is simple,” said Ray- 
nell. “Wait near the elevator, as if you 
were going down with him. I will be 
there, and will detain him until you can 
get away. Go down the stairs—not as 
though you were running away—and 
make your way out to the Riverside. 
Sit there in a secluded spot until I come 
to you. And, for Heaven’s sake, don’t 
get into a panic. Here comes our man. 
I am turning in this direction, so that 
he will not see me. Don’t forget; make 
for the stairs.” 

Raynell had seen the thin man com- 
ing along the corridor in their direction, 
hatted for the street, and buttoning his 
gloves. Raynell also had his hat, and 
was ready to go out. The thin man al- 
most jostled him at the entrance to the 
elevator, and spoke over his shoulder, 
a little impatiently, to the girl: 

“Come along!” 

The thing was done in a moment. 
As the thin man stepped carefully into 
the elevator, Raynell blundered 
against him, and slammed the iron gate, 
and started the car. It was one of 
those “lifts,” supplementary to the big- 
ger elevator worked by a boy, which 
could be worked by the passenger him- 
self; a device more common in Euro- 
pean than in American hotels. At one 
side of it was a neat little row of elec- 
tric buttons, corresponding with vari- 
ous floors, and marked accordingly; 
and Raynell, in stumbling into the lift, 
had touched the first button at hand, 
and had started it off. Now, as the lit- 
tle car began to move, he pressed the 
thumb of his left hand hard against the 
button marked “Stop—Emergency,” 
and appeared to be fumbling with his 
right with the other stops. 

“What the devil are you doing, sir?” 
rasped out the shrill voice of the othey 
man. “Go back—or go on—or do some- 
thing. Or else come out of the way 
and let me work the thing.” 

“Don’t get impatient—and don’t be 
abusive,” said Raynell quietly. “I 
haven’t had time even to understand the 
thing yet.” He released the stop he 
was holding with his left thumb, and 
pressed another with his right that sent 
the lift flying upward; then he neatly 
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stopped the contrivance between two 
floors. 

“Will you come out of the way, and 
let me work the thing?” almost shrieked 
the thin man. 

“T will not come out of the way, and 
I will not let you work the thing,” said 
Raynell, turning to the other with a 
smile. “If you hadn’t been so con- 
foundedly abusive I might have done 
all sorts of things to please you. Now, 
if I like to run you up and down from 
the top of the building to the bottom 
for the rest of the morning, I'll do it. 
Understand ?” 

It was some three minutes later when 
he stopped the lift neatly at the 
ground floor, opened the gate, and 
bowed the thin man out. He had the 
satisfaction of seeing him go off at a 
great rate straight for the main en- 
trance of the hotel. Having seen him 
disappear into the courtyard, Raynell 
turned toward the Seventy-second 
Street entrance, sauntered quietly out, 
and made straight -for Riverside 
Drive. 


CHAPTER VII. 
BY THE RIVER AGAIN. 


d 

RAYNELL found the girl seated in a 

secluded corner, where the trees 
and bushes hid her from any chance 
watcher. She sat quite still as Raynell 
approached, and it was not until he had 
seated himself beside her, and she had 
turned to look quietly at him, that he 
saw that she was trembling violently. 
Under all the circumstances he thought 
it better to sit still for a few minutes, 
and to say nothing, until she should 
have time to recover her self-posses- 
sion. 

“You are very good to me,” she said 
at last. 

“I wish you could point to anything 
that I have done to deserve that,” said 
Raynell, a little wistfully. “I suppose 
that most fellows in my position would 
have dashed in some romantic fashion 
to your assistance, and have done all 
sorts of heroic deeds gs 

“And so have spoiled everything,” 
she broke in. “I think, when I dropped 


that wee note to you last night, it was 
only because—because I needed a friend 
so much on whom I could rely. And 
you won't mind my saying that I liked 
the looks of you, Mr. Raynell.” 

“You've got my name?” he said, with 
a quick glance at her. 

“I got it from the hotel book. I just 
asked the clerk casually. How long do 
you think it will be before some one 
finds us here, and I have to go away?” 
asked, with a quick glance about 

er. 

“The man who was supposed to ac- 
company you has gone straight out into 
Broadway, and is probably hunting 
there for you. Make your mind quite 
easy. By the way, I am not so fortu- 
nate as to know your name.’ 

“Moyna Pardon,” answered the girl. 
“And except for you, Mr. Raynell, I 
haven’t a friend in the world, May I 
tell you everything?” 

She was looking at him with the 
clear, confident eyes of a child; he felt _ 
in that moment that he would have sac- ~ 
rificed his very life for her. And, more 
than that, her next words seemed to 
bind her to him in a more amazing’ 
fashion than ever. 

“And I haven’t a cent in the world!” 
she said. 

He wondered then what she would 
have thought had he made a similar 
confession. The next moment it oc- 
curred to him as strange that she should 
be living at the Hotel Maximus, in ap- 
parent luxury, and well dressed. 

“Tt is only a very little time—a few 
months—since I first came to New 
York,” the girl went on, turning to him, 
and speaking in a low voice. “It is 
quite a common story. My father died, 
and the old home had to be sold; and E 
the one child, found myself suddenly 
penniless and without a profession, Of 
course, poor old dad had never thought 
of that; and all his speculations had 
gone wrong at the very last moment of 
his life. Everything was sold to pay 
the debts, and I had just enough to 
bring me to New York, and to help me 
to look for a situation. Is that some 
one coming toward us along the path 
down there?” She pointed over the 
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stone parapet that flanks the footway of 
the Drive. 

“No one that concerns you, I think,” 
said Raynell quietly. “Go on with your 
story, please.” 

A man sauntered by—a stranger who 
took not the faintest notice of them. 
After a moment the girl resumed : 

“T was lucky to begin with. I heard 
of an old lady who wanted a compan- 
ion—some one to read to her, and write 
her letters, and so forth; and that was 
about all I was fitted for. I went to see 
her; and she took a fancy\to me, and 
engaged me at once. She was a Miss 
Rachel Foote, and she lived in an old 
house in Gramercy Park. - She was a 


queer likes and dislikes ; but I think one 
of her likes was myself. After a time 
she couldn’t bear me out of her sight.” 

Raynell, looking at her, quite com- 
mended in his own mind Miss Foote’s 
sentiments ; but he said nothing, 

“We had only one visitor, and that 
was Miss Foote’s nephew. His name 
is Branks, and you saw him to-day— 
just now, when I escaped down the 
stairs, and you pushed him into the lift. 
He is very anxious to keep track of me, 
if he possibly can.” 

“Go on, please,” said Raynell gently. 
“I am tremendously interested.” 

“I know now that Julian Branks 
came there to get hold of Miss Foote’s 
money; he was the only relative she 
had left in the world. J think there 
never would have been any difficulty 
about the money going to him if it had 
not been for me. It would have gone 
to him at her death, in the ordinary 
course of events. But from the mo- 
ment that I entered the house this man 
began to be suspicious of me. And 
Heaven knows, Mr. Raynell,” she add- 
ed pathetically, ‘ ‘I never wanted the 
poor old lady’s money at all.” 

“But she left it to you?” said Ray- 
nell shrewdly. 

The girl nodded. “Yes; quite at the 
last, when she was dying. She was 
taken ill suddenly, and there was noth- 
ing that could be done for her. On the 
night of her death, while yet she seemed 
as strong as ever, she called me to her, 


“that he was 
strange, domineering old woman, with 
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and showed me a paper which she had 
written out very clearly, and. which 
she had got the old housekeeper and an- 
other servant to witness. It was a will 
leaving me everything she possessed ; 
and she told me that she was worth 
more than a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars.” 

“And what happened then?” 

“T prayed her on my knees to destroy 
the will. I told her that Mr. Branks 
had the first right to succeed to her) 
‘property. She grew furious, and al- 
\most died then with the passion into 
‘which she got; she used the most dread- 
ful language about her nephew, saying 
a ne’er-do-well, and a 
blackguard, and other awful things. 
And she folded up the paper.and gave 
it to me, and instructed me to take it to 
her lawyer after she was dead. Some- 
how or other the extraordinary old 
woman knew that she was going to die 
that night.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SITUATION COMPLICATED. 


ISS PARDON paused, and sat 

looking straight in front of her; 

it was as though she strove to remem- 

ber something that was, in a sense, dark 

to her. Raynell said nothing; he 
watched her and waited. 

“Tt was after she was dead—and she 
died that night—that Mr. Julian Branks 
came. He began to take possession of 
things, and to search about in cabinets 
and desks; and I think he got hold of 
Nora Burns, the younger of the serv- 
ants who had witnessed the will, and 
questioned her. And after that he be- 
gan to question me, and I wouldn’t tell 
him anything. You see, Mr. Raynell, I 
was frightened at the prospect of hav- 
ing anything to do with such a large 
sum of money, and there wasn’t any one 
to whom I could go for help or advice. 
After a time I told Mr. Branks that I 
could not tell him anything about the 
matter then, and I went off to my room. 
I was really horribly frightened, with 
that dead woman in the house, and I 
locked my door, and made up my mind 
that I would go away the next day, and 
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would put myself into the lawyer’s 
hands. I am sure—quite sure—Mr. 
Raynell, that I had made up my mind 
that Mr. Branks should have at least a 
substantial part of the fortune; I 
thought that was only fair. Then the 
next day everything was changed.” 

“What happened?” asked Raynell. 

“I got up in the morning, and began 
to dress; and suddenly I remembered 
the will. I had put it on my dressing 
table the night before, and, as I have 
told you, I locked the door. There was 
only the one door leading into the room, 
and I did not see how any one could 
possibly have got in, unless he man- 
aged to scramble up the thick old ivy 
‘on the back wall, and get in at the win- 
dow. But the will was gone! I 
searched everywhere; turned the room 
inside out, in fact—but there was no 
sign of it. That terrified me, as you 
may well believe, because the horrible 
thought was not so much that the will 
was lost, but that any one should have 
been able to get into the room while I 
slept. I went downstairs, feeling very 
ill and nervous, and I found that Mr. 
Branks was there, and that he had with 
him two other people—a man and a 
woman, Nora Brooks, the maid, had 
left suddenly that morning, and Mr. 
Branks told the housekeeper to go, 
too.” 

“Are those the people I have seen 
with Branks and you at the hotel?” 
asked Raynell. 

The girl nodded, looking at him with 
solemn eyes. “Yes, and from that mo- 
ment until this, one or the other of 
them has never lost sight of me.” 

“Thats curious,” said  Raynell 
thoughtfully. “Because if, as you sug- 
gest, Branks has got hold of the will, 
there would be no necessity for his 
troubling you. The witnesses to the 
will might be bribed, and the will itself 
destroyed; and then Mr. Branks is 
Saree = - 

“T made up my mind at first that I 
would go away, and would see the law- 
yer poor Miss Foote had mentioned, 
and would tell him everything,” went 
on the girl. “And then it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that it would be the mad- 


dest and stupidest thing I could pos- 
sibly do. What man in his senses would 
believe that an old woman had made a 
will leaving all her fortune to one who 
was almost a stranger, and had made 
that will on the very night of her death; 
and then that the stranger, to whom the 
will had been intrusted, had lost it? F 
could not even suggest how any one had 
got into my room without my knowl- 
edge. The whole story would sound 
ridiculous. And then, too, I was faced 
with the fact that the man Branks evi- 
dently supposed that the will was in 
my possession still, and knew the con- 
tents of it.” 

“What made you think that?” asked 
Raynell quickly. 

“Oh, he told me so; he didn’t mince 
matters in the least. He told me so in 
the presence of these friends of his— 
the woman, whose name is Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, and whom they both call Paula— 
and the man, whose name is Lemuel 
Surridge. In that house, ‘where poor 
Miss Foote had died but a few hours 
before, they ‘had it out with me,’ as 
they phrased it. And when I told them 
that the will was lost, and that I 
couldn’t find it, they burst out laugh- 
ing, and said that they didn’t believe 
me.” 

“And what did you do then?” asked 
Raynell. 
` “I tried to get away. I thought that 
I would, after all, go to see the lawyer, 
and tell him the whole story, and call 
upon the servants who had witnessed 
the will to substantiate that story. But 
Branks and his friends were too quick 
for me. By a ruse they got me out of 
the house and into a cab, and brought 
me to this hotel.” 

“You tried last night to escape; I 
heard you, and saw you,” he told her. 

“Yes,” she said. “I sleep in the 
same room with Paula Thornton; and I 
got up quietly, meaning to slip away. 
She was too quick for me. And, after 
all, that would have been a foolish thing 
to do, seeing that I had no money, and 
know very little about New York— 
wouldn’t it?” 

Derrick Raynell, with his hands 
thrust into his own empty pockets, 
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nodded sympathetically. “But how 
comes it,” he said, “that you have no 
money ?” 

“That seems to have been part of the 
trick,” she answered. “I had a little 
money in my purse—part of the salary 
poor Miss Foote had paid me in ad- 
vance. On that morning, when I came 
down to breakfast, after I had lost the 
will, I left the purse in my room. And 
when I went back, with the deter- 
mination to get out of the house, I 
found that the purse had disappeared. 
I hadn’t even a street-car fare,” she 
added pathetically. 

“So that the case stands like this: 
You have no money, and you are in the 
hands of these people, who have either 
gained possession of the will, or believe 
that you have it?” asked Raynell. 

She nodded. “That is exactly the 
position.” 

“Have you told me everything, Miss 
Pardon?” he asked, after a pause. 

Her face flushed, and she kept her 
eyes averted. “Nearly everything,” she 
said, in a low voice. “The rest doesn’t 
matter. It only means that the man 
Branks has been making love to me— 
forcing his attentions on me ever since 
Miss Foote died. I suppose he thinks 
that, if he can’t get hold of the’ fortune 
any other way, he will get hold of it 
through me. Only in that he is quite 
mistaken, Mr. Raynell.” 

Derrick felt a curious and quite un- 
accountable uplifting of the heart at 
that announcement; but he said noth- 
ing. It was Moyna Pardon who spoke, 
after a moment of silence. 

“What: did you think of me when I 
dropped that note for you—an utter 
stranger—to pick up?” she asked. 

“Tt was so wonderful that I did not 
think about it,” he answered. “I know 
that from that moment I seemed to de- 
vote myself to your service.” 

“And, your friend—the nice old man 
with the white beard—I like the looks 
of him; he seems to be so very respect- 
able.” 

Raynell thought of that old man, 
whose record was not of the best, and 
who had, by his own confession, been 
down to the very depths more than 


once; and he said nothing. What he 
did say was rather what any young man 
might have said under the circum- 
stances: C 

“You know now, at least, Miss Par- 
don, that you have a friend near at 
hand whom you can depend upon, and 
who knows your story. It should not 
be difficult for us to discover where this 
will is, and in what particular plot Mr. 
Branks and the others are concerning 
themselves. Now I think you had bet- 
ter go back to the hotel. Of course, 
you understand that that is really the 
safest place for you, alone as you are 
in New York, until we can decide what 
to do. Believe always, please, that I 
am your friend.” 

“Thank you—I know that already,” 
she said, and frankly held out her hand 
to him. : 

He walked with her along the 
Drive to Seventy-second Street, then 
watched her as she made for the hotel. 
He waited a few minutes, and then 
sauntered off toward Broadway; and 
from there entered the hotel by way of 
the courtyard. Stepping into the broad 
hall, he saw a young man dressed in a 
tweed suit, and lounging across the lit- 
tle counter of the inquiry office. For 
some unknown reason, which he could 
scarcely have defined himself, Raynell 
stopped for a moment, and heard what 
the tall young man was saying: 

“Name? Gerald Harper. The fool 
of a cabman dumped my luggage at 
some hotel in New York, and I seem 
to have narrowed it down to this one. 
You might make inquiries; several ` 
trunks and bags on a horse cab—a 
coupé. Thanks very much, if you will. 
Gerald Harper is the name.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
FAIR AND SQUARE. 


ISTORY tells us of certain occa- 
sions when men, by acting 
promptly and without hesitation, saved 
their skin in many a crisis; and this his- 
tory has to record that Derrick Raynell, 
at that supreme moment when the 
young man in the tweed suit was in- 
quiring about his baggage, found it nec- 
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essary to act with a promptitude which, 
in the recollection of it afterward, sur- 
prised him. There had. flashed upon 
him the instant remembrance that he 
was wearing a suit of clothes belong- 
ing to this same Mr. Gerald Harper; 
he jumped into the situation with all 
the coolness he could command. He 
stepped up to the young man and held 
out his hand. 

“My dear Harper! 
ing for you,” he said. 

Even in the very moment that the 
young man in the tweed suit took his 
hand limply and mechanically, and 
looked at him with some astonishment, 
Raynell became aware of two things 
that were happening. The first was 
that Nicholas Creasey, who had been 
crossing the hall, had stopped quite 
close to them, with one wary eye upon 
the door, as though meditating flight; 
the second was that Moyna Pardon, 
passing from one room to the other, 
had been intercepted by Mr. Julian 
Branks, who, in a furious undertone, 
was evidently demanding explanations 
concerning her disappearance. Alto- 
gether, with that vital question to be an- 
swered concerning the baggage, the 
situation was, to say the least, some- 
what complicated. 

“T don’t remember: The young 
man in the tweed suit, still holding 
Raynell’s hand limply, looked at him in 
a perplexed fashion. 

“Of course you don’t; there are quite 
a lot of things that have to be ex- 
plained,” said Raynell airily. “The bag- 
gage is all right; fortunately it came 
into my possession. Now, just come in 
here and sit down, and let me know 
what you will have to drink. On such 
a happy occasion as this—a reunion, as 
one might say—we might almost run to 
a bottle of champagne. Too early in 
the morning, eh? Well, perhaps you're 
right; let it be something else. And, 
by the way, did I introduce my friend 
—I might almost say our friend—Doc- 
tor Creasey?” 

All this Derrick rattled off at great 
speed, scarcely knowing what he was 
saying, and with the one object only in 
mind, that object being to get the young 


I’ve been look- 
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man somewhere into a corner, out of 
the way of curious and prying eyes, and 
there talk to him concerning the situa- 
tion. The young man, on his part, had 
been so swept away by the sudden rush 
of words, and by the sheer daring of 
this stranger who claimed acquaint- 
anceship with him in so familiar a fash- 
ion, that he had literally nothing to say. 
Nor did he speak until they were seated 
in a quiet corner of the grill room, and 
Raynell*had set his thumb against the 
electric bell button. 

“But, I say!” exclaimed Harper 
feebly, «T don’t know in the least who 
you are, and I merely came here to in- 
quire——” 

“Just one moment, please; here’s the 
waiter,’ said Raynell. ‘“Let’s make 
ourselves comfortable before we begin. 
What is it to be, sir?” 

Drinks and cigars were ordered, and 
Raynell, who was thinking hard, stared 
at the ceiling reflectively, and made 
commonplace remarks about the weath- 
er. Harper fidgeted and looked from 
Raynell to Creasy, and it was only the 
advent of the waiter, filling their or- 
der, that saved the situation. It was 
when Harper, having lighted his cigar, 
had raised his glass to his lips, that he 
paused, staring in perplexity at Ray- 
nell. He had made a discovery. 

“Why, confound it all! Youre wear- 
ing a suit of my clothes—to say noth- 
ing of a favorite tie of mine,” said he. 

“Your very good health; you'll laugh 
when the explanation comes,” said Ray- 
nell, looking at him steadily, and be- 
ginning to play his desperate game with 

quickening pulses. “I hadn’t reckoned 
on you—but I dare say I shall fit you in 
somewhere.” 

Harper drank slowly and E e- 
ly; then he set down his glass, and 
looked from one to the other of the 
two men. By this time Nicholas 
Creasey had plucked up heart of grace, 
and was puffing at his cigar with an air 
of enjoyment, and looking round him 
as one who had a perfect right to be 
where he was. 

“It has merely been a question of 
changing hotels,” said Raynell at last, 
watching his man, and deciding that, 
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fortunately for himself, Harper had 
evidently a strong sense of humor, al- 
though he was not displaying it at this 
moment. “Last night Doctor Creasey 
and myself were about to patronize the 
Hotel Riverside; we decided that the 
Hotel Maximus was more comfort- 
ables Ig 

“T never heard of the Hotel River- 
side,” said Harper. 

“Tt is scarcely likely that you would 
hear of it,” said Creasy, speaking for 
the first time. “Yow re one of the lucky 
ones. The Hotel Riverside provides 
only accommodation in the matter of 
seating; and even there one has to be 
in time to secure a place. If it rains, 
the hotel is scarcely to be recommend- 
ed; in fine weather it is fairly comfort- 
able, and provides a fine view of the 
Hudson.” 

“T begin to understand,” said Har- 
per. “Do you seriously mean to tell me 
that you were both destitute, and were 
reduced ta sleeping on the seats down 
there?” He jerked his head in the di- 
rection of Riverside Drive. 

“That is precisely the situation,” said 
Raynell. “And it was a situation not 
to be endured.” 

“But how in the world did you get in 
here? And how did you get hold of 
my baggage?” asked Harper. 

“Bluff, in each case,” said Raynell. 
“Any man decently clothed may walk 
into a hotel, and demand accommoda- 
tion; but if it should happen that he is 
not burdened with baggage, payment is 
usually required in advance. Your 
baggage was shot out at the very door 
of the hotel here, and the cabman 
was so badly injured that he was not 
able to say to whom it belonged; con- 
sequently we claimed it, and got rooms 
and dinners on the strength Gre 

“Having, mark -you”—Creasey was 
leaning forward, and tapping Harper 
persuasively on the arm—“having al- 

ways the immediate prospect that some- 
thing would come along and would 
provide us with the wherewithal to pay 
what was due, and to restore your pos- 
sessions when you should claim them. 
There was an immediate prospect that 


friends, hearing of our plight, would 
come forward, and would say 

“Having no such prospect at all!” 
broke in Raynell coolly. “Let’s be 
square and aboveboard in this matter, 
Creasey. We shan’t help ourselves by 
lying. Up to this moment we have 
played the game with more or less suc- 
cess, and I don’t want to give it up 
now. We are at this gentleman’s 
mercy, and if he likes to ring the bell 
there, and send for the manager, and 
have us arrested, he is at perfect lib- 
erty to do so. We have played the 
game with some degree of boldness and 
fairness, and we won't start on the 
other tack if I can help it.” 

“As you think best,” murmured 
Creasey, shrugging his shoulders. 

Gerald Harper suddenly turned 
round, and set his thumb against the 
bell behind them. Raynell sat quite 
still with his arms folded, and puffing 
at his cigar. It seemed that, after all, 
he had misjudged his man, and that 
Harper had no real sense of humor. 
There had been a wild thought in Ray- 
nell’s mind that he would appeal to this 
man, and tell him the story of the girl, 
but that was hopeless now. There was 
a waiter crossing the room, and Raynell 
felt that the fatal words that should 


‘end the sorry business were about to be 


spoken, 
“Waiter,” said Harper slowly, “I 
want you to charge these glasses again.” 


CHAPTER X. 
AN ACTIVE MIND. 


HERE was a dead silence for a mo- 
ment as the waiter turned and hur- 
ried away; then, in the sudden relief, 
Raynell leaned his head on his hands, 
and gave a quick sigh that was almost a 
groan. He felt the hand of Harper on 
his shoulder, and it rested there with a 
friendly pressure. 

“T haven’t done with you yet,” said 
Harper; “and I’ve a sort of idea that 
there’s something behind all this that 
I haven’t heard yet. I’m tremendously 
interested, and it would be rather a 
silly trick if I knocked the bottom out 
of the story by sending for the house 
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detective—wouldn’t it? Besides, in our 
world, you and I”—he kept his hand on 
Raynell’s shoulder, and seemed to ig- 
nore Creasey—‘‘you and I don’t do that 
sort of thing—do we?” 

“Great Scott! You have a sense of 
humor! I wasn’t mistaken in you,” 
said Raynell, as the waiter reappeared. 

“Now, then, let’s hear all about it,” 
said Harper. “You're not staying here, 
with such a risk of exposure as this, to 
suit your own purposes. Your ordi- 
nary thief would have got his meal and 
his bed, and then would have walked 
out of the place, taking with him as 
much as he could to pawn or sell. But 
I’m quite certain you haven't done that. 
Come, what’s the. game pS: 

“I knew you'd understand, = said 
Raynell. “It’s a woman.’ 

“That doesn’t need telling; it’s a 
woman,” returned Harper. “Let us 
know all about it.” 

Doctor Creasey pricked up his ears; 
this was a new and unexpected phase of 
the game. His active mind began to 
run round the events of the last few 


‘hours y he began to wonder what wom- 


an it could possibly be. He had been 
content with fat living, good cigars, and 
a soft bed; anything more subtle out- 
side that he had not thought about at 
all. He feigned a mere polite interest 
in the story, but his ears were cocked 
to get every word of it. 

Raynell told every word of it. Of 
that first desperate coming to the hotel 
and their seizing the baggage; of that 
first dinner, when the girl had sat with 
her companions at the adjoining table, 
and contrived to pass him a note, beg- 
ging for his help; of that interview on 
the stairs, and the getting of her by a 
trick out of the hotel; of that long 
talk in Riverside Park; and finally of 


Raynell’s desperate hope that he might- 


help her, and the utter hopelessness of 
his being able to do so. 

While old Creasey listened to all 
these matters, and took them in, Harper 
also listened, nodding from time to time 
over details, and showing that he had 
got a perfect understanding of the 
story. And when Raynell had made an 
i ee sat up and smote his thigh 
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with the flat of his hand, and laughed 
bitterly. 

“Well, I’m jiggered!” he exclaimed 
whimsically. “Did one ever hear the 
like? Here am I, with more money 
than I know what to do with—and I’ve 
traveled over most of the globe. But 
do you suppose for a moment that any- 
thing of this sort has ever happened to 
me? Nota bit of it! What wouldn't I 
give to get a chance to be destitute, as 
you’ve been, and then to have the ef- 
frontery and the courage: to establish 
myself in a first-class hotel, without a 
cent in my pocket—to secure some one 
else’s luggage—and then to start off 
rescuing a pretty girl in distress with- 
out turning a hair. By Jove! Some 
fellows have all the luck!” 


_——“Raynell threw back his head and 


laughed. “That’s one way of looking 
at it certainly,” he said. “On the other 
hand, what would have happened to us 
if you had turned out to be quite a 
different sort of fellow, or if, for in- 
stance, your bags and trunks had been 
securely locked?” 

“That was my fool of a man,” said 
Harper, with a laugh. “You see, as a 
matter of fact, I was making a bolt for 
it myselfi—just slipping away out of 
trouble. It occurred to me that if I 
left my rooms, and gave no address, 
people would think I had gone off, as I 
have done before on occasion, to the 
other side of the world. Consequently, 
I got my man to pack my things, and 
told him to send them to the Hotel Ma- 
jestic. He must have told the cabman 
the Hotel Maximus—or the cabman 
made a mistake. Also he ought, of 
course, to have waited until he could 
get hold of my keys to lock the things 
up. But he’s a bonehead, at the best.” 

“You have suggested, sir, that you 
are in trouble, and were practically run- 
ning away,” said Doctor Creasey 
blandly. 

Harper laughed a little sheepishly. . 
“Well, as a matter of fact, I am being 
pursued, as they used to say in the old- 
fashioned dramas. I have a cousin— 


her people are eager for me to marry 
her. I expect I shall have to do that 
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one of these days, but there’s no reason 
for hurry. Consequently, it occurred to 
me as being rather a romantic thing to 
bolt, and leave them to guess what had 
become of me.” 

“Was that the reason for the revolv- 
er?” asked Raynell. 

Gerald Harper flushed. “Not exact- 
ly,” he said. “You may set that down 
as part of that longing for romance 
which I have not yet experienced. Gen- 
erally speaking, in the stories one reads, 
some one enters your room at midnight, 
and in an instant you have him at 
your mercy by means of a revolver. 
Its never happened to me. No such 
luck! I’ve been in all sorts of places, 
where you might think a revolver 
would be as necessary as the very 
clothes you wear; but the most I’ve 
ever had to do was to knock a man 
down. It’s a hollow world, when it 
comes to adventures.” 

“Except for people like the doctor 
and myself,’ Raynell remarked. 

Harper became eager in a moment. 
“Look here,” he said; “will you let me 
in? I’ve never had a chance like this, 
and Ild love to step in and help you. 
I’m sure you'll forgive my mentioning 
one point’—he absolutely blushed as he 
spoke—‘‘but you can’t do anything in 
this sort of game without money—can 
you?” 

“Thats a point I have grasped al- 
ready,” said Raynell, a little bitterly. 
“A man with empty pockets is pretty 
helpless.” 

“Exactly,” said Harper. “I don’t 
care what you call it—let it be a loan or 
anything else; but draw on me for what 
you want, for the sake of the lady. 
Come—you’ve made use of me already 
over the matter of my personal be- 
longings; you can’t refuse me anything 
I like to ask.” 

While Raynell hesitated the smooth 
voice of Doctor Creasey dropped into 
the conversation persuasively. “I think, 
my dear Derrick, that we ought to ac- 
cept this gentleman’s offer,” he said; 
“at least for the sake of the lady.” 

“Well, I accept,” said Raynell. “And, 
of course, I warn you that you haven't 
the least chance of getting your money 
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back—because we're both flat broke, 
and likely to be for some time to come. 
Only it does seem to me that the very 
life of this girl is in peril while she re- 
mains in the hands of these people who 
have a hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars to make by getting her out of the 
way, or at least by securing that will, 
and destroying it, if they haven't al- 
ready done so.” 

“Oh, we'll soon put that right,” said 
Harper, getting to his feet excitedly. 
“All sorts of things can be done. We 
can carry the lady off from under their 
very noses, as it were. After all, you 
do know the story and the circum- 
stances; moreover, Miss Pardon has 
actually appealed to you for help.” 

“Yes, we must act, and act quickly,” 
said, Raynell, getting to his feet also. 
“What's the first move?” 

“Youd better come round to my 
rooms,” said Harper. “I have money 
there, while it happens that I have very 
little with me at the present moment. 
It’s only a couple of minutes’ walk. I 
live in the Lincoln Chambers.” 

“Personally, I think I will remain 
here until you return,” said Creasey, 
closing his eyes and yawning. “I am 
very comfortable—if only it were pos- 
sible, in case of emergency, to buy any- 
thing or to order anything that a man 
might need,” he added significantly. 

“My dear Doctor Creasey!” ex- 
claimed Harper, in a tone of contrition, 
and glancing round for a moment over 
his shoulder, as though he feared to be 
overheard. “Tve got about twenty dol- 
lars in my pocket, if that will do.” 

He slipped the bills with the utmost 
delicacy into the hand of the old man, 
appearing merely to be shaking hands 
with him. Creasey slid the money into 
his pocket, and resumed his attitude in 
a corner of the lounge, with his head 
back against the wall and his eyes 
closed. Raynell and Harper sauntered 
out of the hotel together. 

They had scarcely passed out 
through the great doors at the entrance 
when Creasey sat up slowly, as if listen- 
ing. He put his hand into that pocket 
in which the bank notes were, and felt 
them with satisfaction; then he nodded 
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slowly, and rang the bell. While he 
waited for the summons to be an- 
swered, he muttered to himself under 
his breath: 

“A htndred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars! Colossal!” 

On the arrival of the waiter Creasey 
_ordered a large cigar, and tossed a ten- 
dollar note on the table. It was with 
quite a luxurious feeling that the old 
man presently slipped certain silver 
coins and bills into his pocket, allowing 
the gratified waiter to retain half a dol- 
lar for the trouble he had. taken. 
Creasey was whistling softly to himself 
in the intervals of puffing at his cigar as 
he strolled out into the wide lobby of 
the hotel. 

People were coming and ‘going; the 
life of the place was in full swing as 
the old man sat down, and through 
half-closed eyes watched all that was 
going on. He missed nothing. He 
saw the new arrivals, and those others 
of the restless floating population that 
was moving on elsewhere. And through 
it all he waited and watched for one 

- figure. 

When Moyna Pardon came at last 
she moved slowly across the hall on 
her way to luncheon; and she was ac- 
companied by the tall, dark, gypsylike 
woman. She moved slowly and reluc- 
tantly, with glances here and there, as 
though she would find the man to 
whom she had told her story that morn- 
ing. And one of those glances fell 
upon the benevolent-looking figure of 
Creasey. 

This was Derrick’s friend; this was 
the man in his confidence. Would he 
speak to her? Would he, in the ab- 
sence of the other man, have any mes- 
sage to give, or any signal to. make? 
The girl determined on a bold move. 

She turned quietly toward the little 
stand set in a corner of the hall, where 
sprays of flowers were sold. She bent 
for a moment over a tiny spray, and 
the strong voice of Paula” Thornton 
called to her: 

“You don’t want any of those. Let 
them alone!” 

“Indeed I do,” returned the girl 
quietly, taking up a spray; while Paula 
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waited impatiently at the distance of a 
few yards. “You can put it down to 
our account,” she said to the attendant, 
and gave the number of her room. 

The ruse succeeded. That highly re- 
spectable old man, Doctor Creasey, had 
glided up to the flower stand, and se- 
lected a choice buttonhole flower ; more- 
over, he had laid down a bill in pay- 
ment. His head was turned slightly as 
he fixed the flower in his coat. He 
spoke quietly. 

“Something is happening. I shall be 
on Riverside Drive where you saw Der- 
rick this morning immediately after 
lunch. Escape if you can.” 

And Nicholas Creasey, having ad- 
justed his buttonhole to a nicety, was 
having a little light and graceful badi- 
nage with the girl attending the stand; 
he even squeezed her fingers when she 
handed him his change. And Moyna 
Pardon, with a beating heart, followed 
Paula Thornton, with what indifference 
she could assume, into the dining room. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE EARLY BIRD. 


GERALD HARPER piloted Raynell 

to his rooms in the Lincoln Cham- 
bers, talking all the time as they went 
concerning impossible schemes for the 
rescue of beauty in distress and the 
general confounding of villainy. He 
had not the remotest notion of how he 
was to set about the task, but that did 
not detract for a moment from his 
cheerfulness. 

“We shall be all alone here,” he re- 
marked, as he fitted his key into. the 
lock of a door which bore upon a panel 
the name, Mr. Gerald Harper, “be- 
cause, you see, I dismissed my man 
when I thought that I was going away. 
You'll find it pretty cozy in here, never- 
theless; and, being a sort of sky parlor, 
no one ever comes up to interfere with 
a fellow. Step in, won’t you?” 

Raynell walked into a low-roofed, 
pleasantly furnished sitting room, out 
of which, at the farther side, a bed- 
room opened. Harper closed the door, 
dropped his keys back into his pocket, 
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and looked round with some satisfac- 
tion. 

“You've got a bully little place here,” 
said Raynell. 

“To tell you the truth, I could be 
happy here if people would only let me 
alone,’ said the other, with a laugh. 
“But they won't. Either some one 
wants to marry me, borrow money 
from me, or sell me something I don’t 
want, or to ask me out to dinner to 
meet people I don’t like. There’s too 
much of that sort of thing going on in 
New York. Now, lets sit down and 
have a chat, and see what's best to be 
done.” 

But Raynell was in no mood to sit 
down; after striding about a minute 
or two he went and stood at the win- 
dow, with his back toward the room, 
and spoke hesitatingly. 

“The first thing to be done is to get 
Miss Pardon out of the hands of the 
man Branks and the others. She’s 
powerless in their hands, and they may 
suddenly decide to move on somewhere 
else,.or to take her abroad—and then 
where are we? More than that, I’ve 
got no more right to protect her than 
any other man she might meet casually. 
Suppose I managed to get her away 
from that hotel, what refuge could I 
offer her?” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Harper slow- 
ly, “that you have a better right than 
any one else. Instinct, if you like to call 
it that, has suggested to her that she can 
trust you; and that’s the highest com- 
pliment she could have paid you. Then 
again, if I’m not mistaken, there’s some 
feeling on your side in the matter, isn’t 
there?” 

“We won't talk about that,’ said 
Raynell quickly, without turning round. 
“Tf I can help her, that’s all I want to 
do; and after that I drop out of things. 
I go back to the nothingness whence I 
came. I’m a cheat and an. impostor. 
I’m the last man she ought to have 
trusted at all.” 

“That’s her affair,’ said Harper. 
“And look here: While you’ve been 
talking an idea has occurred to me. I 
take it that we Want to gain time, until 
we can discover something about the 
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old woman’s will. Also we want to be 
sure that the girl is not spirited away. 
Why shouldn’t she come here?” 

Raynell looked round the comfort- 
able room. In a flash it seemed to him 
that he saw the girl established there, 
and safely hidden. He looked into the 
frank eyes of Harper and nodded 
slowly. 

“T think I know what you mean. But 
who would look after her?” he asked. 

“Oh, I can easily get some woman 
who will come in and look after the 
place, cook meals, and so on; that’s 
simple enough,” said Harper. “And 
Miss Pardon can lie snug here, while 
we set about to discover what is best 
to be done in regard to her fortune. 
The only thing is to get her out of the 
hotel, and to persuade her to come here. 
You can do that—and you only.” 

“By Jove, you’re a good fellow!” 
said Raynell. “I’m beginning to be 
really glad for more reasons than one 
that I stole your baggage. I'll go back 
to the hotel now, and see if I can man- 
age to get hold of Miss Pardon. I shall 
have to be careful, because it is more 
than likely we shall be watched or fol- 
lowed. Will you wait here a little 
while? With luck I might bring her 
back here within half an hour.” 

“T believe your luck could accomplish 
anything,” said Harper, with a laugh. 
“But you must have something in your 
pockets, my dear fellow, because even 
taxicabs cost money, and you can’t very 
well compel the lady to walk through 
the streets.” Harper unlocked a 
drawer in a desk, pulled it open, and 
displayed a bundle of bank notes and 
some loose gold and silver. “Help your- 
self,” he said. 

“I shan’t want much for cab fare,” 
said Raynell. But Harper would not 
let him go until he had taken a further 
sum to be used in case of emergency. 

A few minutes later Raynell walked 
into the Hotel Maximus with a quick 
step, and™ looked about him. He 
wanted, in the first place, to get hold 
of Creasey, because that astute old chap 
had been on the premises during his ab- 
sence, and would know anything that 


had happened. Creasey was not in the 
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café or other rooms into which he 
looked. He was just going toward the 
clerk’s desk when he found himself 
suddenly confronted by the tall, thin 
man with the set face, whom he knew 
to be Julian Branks. 

“T want a word with you,” said 
Branks. 

“Indeed?” answered Raynell coolly. 

“Tm not going to make a scene; 
there are reasons why I want to be 
quiet,” went on the other in a low 
voice. “But the young lady who has 
been the guest of myself and my 
friends has disappeared.” 

. “TI capt see that it concerns me,” said 

Raynell, although his heart was. pound- 
ing. 
gi think it does,” returned the other; 
“because she áppears to have gone with 
the man who is staying in this hotel 
with you—an old man with a white 
beard.” 

“What are you talking about?” asked 
Raynell. 

“I think you know,” returned 
Branks, still barring his way. “They 
were seen to go out of the hotel at dif- 
ferent times, and your friend waited 
for the lady in the courtyard, and went 
away with her. I want to know what 
the devil it means.” 

Raynell thrust him aside, and walked 
across to the desk. “Can you tell me 
where the gentleman is who has been 
stopping here with me?” he asked. 

“The gentleman said that he was 
leaving, sir—not half an hour ago,” re- 
plied the clerk. “He said that you 
would understand, and that his bill was 
to be made out to you.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
A RASH MOVE. 


JE had, after all, proved to be pretty 

plain sailing for Doctor Nicholas 
Creasey. In the first place, the man who 
had seemed to be the real danger, so far 
as the girl was concerned, had gone out 
of the hotel—carefully watched off the 
premises, as it were, by Julian Branks 
and the other man. Branks knew that 
the girl had passed a note to Raynell, 
and, although he did not know the con- 


tents of it, he judged it to be an appeal 
of some sort. More than that, Branks 
had been the victim of that little strug- 
gle in the lift, which had enabled the 
girl to get out of the hotel, and had 
also, as Branks shrewdly suspected, en- 
abled Raynell to meet her and to talk 
with her. She had obstinately refused 
to say where she.had been, or what she 


‘had said, and there the matter had 


ended. 

But, on the other hand, that mild- 
looking, benevolent-faced old man with 
the white beard had been set aside by 
the conspirators as some one quite out- 
side possible suspicion. He always ap- 
peared to be dozing; it seemed doubtful 
if the man thought of anything save 
of his meals and his bed and a good 
cigar. That he could possibly take a 
hand in any such game as, in all proba- 
bility, Raynell was playing, was too ab- 
surd a supposition to be entertained for 
a moment. ' 

Moyna Pardon, so far as she was 
concerned, cafried at that time only one 
thought in her mind—that the man who 
had been ready to befriend her, and on 
whom she relied, had sent her, through 
this other man, a message, and she must 
obey it. She had learned by experience 
that there were various elevators and 
more than one staircase in the Maximus. 
That huge hotel had bewildered her at 
first, but it did so no longer. She could 
have laughed at the ease with which it 
seemed possible to dodge one or an- 
other of her captors. The only diffi- 
culty was that she had no money, and 
that to go forth in New. York alone and 
penniless would be sheer madness. 

And now suddenly this highly re- 
spectable messenger had put, in an ap- 
pearance, and was prepared to help her. 
The obvious‘ suggestion was that he 
would lead her straight to Derrick Ray- 
nell, and that from the moment of the 
meeting, her troubles would, in some 
mysterious fashion, vanish; so much 
she hoped and believed. She would 


make her way to Riverside ` Drive, - 


where she had talked with Derrick, at 
the earliest opportunity, 

The opportunity came, and found her 
ready. She submitted with apparent 


Sane, She 
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meekness to a command that she should 
go out that afternoon with Paula 
Thornton. She sauntered down the 
stairs, and had found herself in the hall 
of the hotel, with none of the three con- 
spirators in sight; and it was the easi- 
est thing in the world for her to walk 
on out into the big courtyard, and so to 
freedom. And there, halfway down 
the courtyard, meditatively puffing at a 
cigar, was that respectable old gentle- 
man who had whispered his message to 
her-over the flower stall. 

“My dear child,” he said softly, tak- 
ing her hand, and drawing it under his 
arm, “what courage and devotion you 
show! Let us walk ona few steps, un- 
til we can get a taxicab, then I will ex- 
plain.” 

“Where are you taking me?” she 
asked, as she moved along swiftly be- 
side him, for Nicholas Creasey had a 
sort of trotting walk peculiar to him- 
self which carried him over the ground 
pretty rapidly. ; 

“I am taking you to meet our friend 
Derrick,” said Creasey, as, having got 
clear of the courtyard, he raised his 
hand and hailed a passing taxi. “I am 
taking you out of the hands of villains 
for your own good as well as for the 
good of Derrick. Get in, please, and I 
will tell the man where to drive us.” 

Creasey gave a certain address in 
East Fifty-ninth Street. His knowl- 
edge of New- York, through many years 
of various vicissitudes, was peculiar, 
and the particular house he had in mind 
was one where the girl might stay safe- 
ly hidden for a long time, if necessary, 
and was presided over by a landlady 
who found no time to read newspapers, 
or to trouble herself with other peo- 
ple’s business, except so far as it con- 
cerned herself. 

In reply to the girl’s eager inquiries 
Creasey said but little as the cab drove 
along; he indulged, for the most part, 
in generalities and in vague promises, 
all of which had Derrick Raynell, cun- 
ningly enough, for their central figure. 
And so they came to the house—a mod- 
est-looking place—and Creasey paid the 
ae dismissed the man, and rang the 

ell. 
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In more prosperous days—or per- 
haps it would be better to say in one 
prosperous interval in his strange ca- 
reer—Doctor Creasey had lodged at 
this place, and his record with the land- 
lady was a fair one. Consequently he 
entered, when the door was opened, as 
one having an assured and respectable 


- right to go into the place; and the land- 


lady, on the mere suggestion from him 
that baggage would be forthcoming im- 
mediately, was prepared to accept him 
and the young lady he vaguely called 
his ward, and to provide accommoda- 
tion for them. There were: two bed- 
rooms and a sitting room, and the terms 
were reasonable. 

Like a golden lure which he could not 
grasp Creasey saw always, dangling be- 
fore him, that matter of a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, which was, un- 
less every one was grossly mistaken, 
the property of this young girl. He 
had not at that time the least notion 
how to set about to get hold of the 
money, and he was afraid to question 
Moyna, for fear of arousing her suspi- 
cions. For already those suspicions 
were taking tangible shape, and may be 
said to have expressed themselves in 
the one all-important question: What 
had become of Derrick Raynell? 

The old man fenced with that ques- 
tion, and fed the girl with vague prom- 
ises, even suggesting now and then that 
he heard a step on the stairs, and that 
it must be that of young Raynell. 
There was, after all, something lik- 
able about the old rascal, and Moyna 
found herself drifting into long, con- 
fidential conversations with him, where- 
in she supplemented the scanty knowl- 
edge of herself already possessed by 
Creasey. And, more than all else, there 
was a certain sense of rest and security 
in this quiet lodging, away from those 
whose presence she had feared and dis- 
liked. 

In one of those conversations she 
told him of that strange, dull old house 
in which Miss Foote had lived and 
died; she gave him the actual address, 
and described the place; and Creasey, 
with a memory that held everything, 
stored that away for future use. So, in 
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that quiet refuge, the two were hidden 
away, while Creasey vainly cudgeled his 
brains to know what he should do, and 
what use he could make of the girl. 
For the better cudgeling of those brains 
he resorted to a method which had be- 
fore proved more or less effectual, and 
the results of that method were shown 
when, on the evening of the third day 
after the flight, he came into the little 
sitting room with his hat on the back 
of his white head, beamed amiably at 
the girl, and clutched at the table for 
support. 

“Is anything the matter?” she asked, 
facing him across the table. 

“Nothin’ the matter—nothin’ ’tall,’ 
he said with a smile. “Things have 
come to crisis; become necessary we 
should act.” 

He appeared then to go to sleep, still 
in a standing position, but roused him- 
self, and started off on a long, ram- 
bling discourse that meant nothing, and 
only stripped from himself the last 
shred that should have made him re- 
spectable in the eyes of the girl. 

“T begin to understand what all this 
means,” she said. ‘You've been lying 
to me; you’ve brought me here, because 
you thought, as the others thought, that 
there was money to be made out of me, 
Where is Mr. Raynell?” 

He gave a chuckle, took off his hat, 
and dashed it on the table as though 
this were the greatest joke of all. 
“Haven't least idea,” he said. thickly. 
“As matter of fact—gave him the slip 
three days ago. You trust t? me, my 
dear; I’ll look after you and the money 
—and—and everything.” 

She said nothing; she waited until, 
seated in the one armchair in the place, 
he had fallen into a deep and heavy 
slumber. Then she got her hat and 
coat, and put them on; and after that 
she stood for a few minutes looking at 
that venerable figure, and remembering, 
a little bitterly, how she had trusted 
him. Then, very quietly, she went out 
of the room, and out of the house, 
paused for a moment in the dark street, 
as though undecided which direction to 
take; then set off, walking aimlessly. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A REUNION. 


[N those days after the girl had disap- 

peared, Derrick Raynell was not 
idle. He had no clew to go upon, and 
to hunt through New York for an old 
man with a white beard accompanied 
by a young girl was a pretty hopeless 
task. Harper assisted him, to the best 
of his ability, and had an awkward 
habit of coming in with various clews 
which he was perfectly certain would 
prove fruitful; then, when they failed, 
of starting off after a new one with the 
utmost cheerfulness. 

Raynell had, too, the awkward, un- 
comfortable feeling that he was being 
watched. At Harper’s suggestion he 
had kept his rooms at the hotel; for 
Harper thought, quite wisely, that 
either Creasey or the girl might come 
back there to find him. And each day 
when he went out he knew that he was 
followed, either. by Branks or by the 
man Surridge. He could not escape 
them. He would come upon them sud- 
denly in unexpected places, never ap- 
parently watching for him, yet always 
quite near at hand. 

Meanwhile, Nicholas~Creasey, wak- 
ing from that tipsy sleep, had at the 
back of his mind the uncomfortable 
feeling that in some fashion or other 
he had blundered. He did not know 
exactly what it was that he had done; 
only the vague feeling was there, and 
would not be shaken off. He went to 
his room, pausing for a moment at the 
door of the other room, and feeling a 
little reassured by the fact that all was 
quiet there; then he threw himself, 
dressed as he was, on his bed, and slept 
the rest of the night away. 

He went to breakfast with but small 
appetite. He vaguely remembered 
what had happened on the previous 
evening, and knew that he had to make 
amends to a young girl whose pride he 
had wounded, and whom he had gross- 
ly deceived. He rather dreaded the 
ordeal of meeting her, and wondered 
what her attitude toward him would be. 

He was relieved to find that she had 
apparently not yet risen; it was only 
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an hour or so later that.he became seri- 
ously alarmed. After a lot of medita- 
tion, and much restless pacing to and 
fro, he went to the door of her room, 
and knocked softly, and called out her 
name: 

“Miss Pardon! Dear Miss Par- 
don!” 

After a while he opened the door. 
The room was empty, and the bed had 
not been slept in. He closed the door 
again, and went away to think about it. 
Quite a lot of thinking seemed to be 
necessary in the present crisis to which 
his fortunes had come. 

He had in his- pocket just about 
enough to pay the landlady, but that 
would leave him penniless. This sort 
of thing had been done before, and it 
had to be done now. Nicholas Creasey 
went out of the house, humming a tune 
jauntily, and with the full knowledge in 
his mind that he was never going back. 

He wondered if it would be possible 
for him to make his peace with Raynell. 
Now that he came to think the matter 
over, he saw that he had blundered 
badly ; his action would require quite a 
lot of explaining. Yet he had lived in 
clover for a few days, and even now 
had. money jingling in his pockets; he 
did not like the prospect of going back 
to that precarious existence which 
meant always, so far as the end was 
concerned, that lodging at the Hotel 
Riverside in summer, and Heaven knew 
where in winter. 

Much as a man may hover on the 
fringe of things he has lost, so did 
Creasey hover about the neighborhood 
of the Hotel Maximus—now and then 
drifting out of the noisy streets into 
that quiet section made up of such gen- 
teel buildings as the Lincoln Chambers. 
So that it was only natural he should 
find himself suddenly confronted by the 
threatening figure of Derrick Raynell, 
standing squarely before him. 

“Well, you old rascal, what have you 
to say for yourself?’ demanded ‘the 
younger man hotly. 

“Nothing— —nothing at all!’ exclaimed 
Creasey. “I throw myself entirely on 
the mercy of the court!” 


“Where’s Miss Pardon?” 

Creasey decided, in the circum- 
stances, that the better policy would be 
to tell the truth. “Frankly, I don’t 
know,” he said, then spluttered out a 
full confession of what he ‘had done, 
and of all that had happened since he 
had spirited Moyna away from the Ho- 
tel Maximus. 

“You'd better come with me. I want 
some one else to help me in this,” said 


-Raynell abruptly, and seized the old 


man by the arm, and hurried him 
through two or three streets to the Lin- 
coln Chambers. There he almost 
dragged him up a staircase until they 
came to the top of the building and 
faced a door on which Gerald Harper’s 
name was painted; there Raynell 
knocked. When, in a second or two, 
the door was opened by Harper, Ray- 
nell thrust the old man in unceremoni- 
ously, so that he was almost precipi- 
tated into Harper’s arms. 

“There -he is; I’ve just found him, 
by the merest chance. See what you 
can make of him,” said Raynell. 

It was a difficult matter to make any- 
thing of Doctor Creasey ; between fear 
and contrition he was on the verge of 
tears. But at last the effect of two 
strong and healthy young men who 
meant business standing over him re- 
duced him to some degree of sanity and 
common sense, and tremblingly he an- 
swered their questions, after Raynell 
had repeated the old man’s story for 
the benefit of Harper. 

“Where do you think Miss Pardon 
has gone?” demanded Raynell. “Do 
you realize that she, who knows noth- 
ing of New York, is adrift in it some- 
where—penniless and friendless? Do 
you understand that?” 

“T have never ceased to think of it,” 
said Creasey, wringing his hands, while 
two large tears fell slowly from his 
eyes into his white beard. “It has. 
haunted me night and day.” 

“Can you give us any idea of where 
she would be likely to go?” asked Har- 

er: 

“T haven’t the least idea in the 
world,” answered Creasey; “unless, of 
course, she should go back to that 
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empty house in Gramercy Park—that 
house where the old woman died.” 

“By Jove, I never thought of that!” 
exclaimed Raynell. “After all, that was 
the only home she ever knew in New 
York. It seems possible that she might 
turn to that as a last refuge. But how 
would she get in?” 

“She told me,” ventured Creasey 
humbly, “that she had a key which Miss 
Foote had given her—a latchkey. She 
mentioned it quite casually, and said 
that she would be afraid to go near the 
place now.” 

“There’s just.a chance,” said Harper. 
“Tt’s a faint one, but still it’s a chance.” 
He turned quickly on the old man. “Do 


you happen to remember the address?” _ 


Yes,” replied Creasy, and gave them 
the number on a slip of paper. 

Raynell and Harper exchanged 
glances. “Well go,’ said Raynell, 
“even if we have to break into the 
house. If she has a key, she may have 
gone back there, poor girl, to find shel- 


er. 

_ “What are we going to do with this?” 
asked Harper, looking at the old man, 

who was seated, glancing from one to 

the other furtively. 

“With many thanks to you, gentle- 
men—lI shall be all right,” said Creasey. 
“T have sufficient money to procure me 
a lodging; and there I will pray for 
your success in your expedition. And, 
after all, I beg you to remember that 
in this world it is each man for him- 
self, and for what he can get—and in 
this case I have got nothing. I will bid 
you good evening.” 

With much of his jaunty air departed 
from him, Doctor Creasey bowed him- 
self out, and went down the stairs, and 
away. And Harper and Raynell set 
out for that address which had been 
given them. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE WAYS MEET. 


HE idea that Moyna Pardon might 
have taken refuge in the old house 

in Gramercy Park had also entered into 
the minds of Julian Branks and his 
friends, Those friends had also some- 


_her what is best to do with it. 


thing to make out of that fortune which 
as yet they could not touch. Branks 
had bound them to him by definite 
promises as to the amount of plunder 
they should share. Long and anxious 
had been the consultations between 
them as to what could possibly have 
become of the girl, and many attempts 
had they made, without arousing sus- 
picion, with a view to discovering her. 
They, too, had remained at the hotel 
in the faint hope that Moyna might 
return there. 

“For all her seeming innocence,” said 
Paula Thornton across a table ‘to the 
two men, “she knows where that will 
is, and has probably hidden it away 
until she can get some one to advise 
If we 
could manage to find her in that house, 
the very sight of which scares her to 
death, we might frighten out of her 
what we want to know.” 

“It> sounds plausible,” said Branks 
uneasily. “Only I’m afraid that in this 
there’s some deeper conspiracy than we 
understand. I don’t like the idea of 
these two men being mixed up in it— 
then that wily old fellow with the white 
beard sneaking off with Moyna, while 
the other man remains here. There’s 
a plot, I tell you.” 

“Well, what’s the good of talking 
about it?” demanded Surridge. “If 
you're not afraid, let’s go to the house, 
and see if there’s any one there.” 

Further argument upon that point 
was interrupted by a bell boy, who an- 
nounced a visitor for Mr. Branks—a 
Miss Nora Burns. 

Branks thumped the table excitedly. 
“Nora Burns—the servant girl!” he ex- 
claimed. Then, to the bell boy: “Show 
her into the reception room on the mez- 
zanine floor, and I'll be down directly.” 

He found the previously rosy- 
cheeked, jolly girl pale and timorous 
as she stood waiting for him, and he 
took her arm and conducted her to a 
deserted corner of the big room where 
they could talk without molestation. 

“Oh, Lor’, Mr. Branks,’”’ she gasped 
faintly, “I’ve had the awf’lest time 
since I left that old house. I wouldn't 
never ’a’ done what you told me if Pd 
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had any notion how scared I'd be. I 


“That'll do, Nora,” he said sharply. 


‘most yell right out every time I see a *“TIl have to see about this right away. 


cop, for fear he’ll walk up and pinch 
me. An’ I’ve had two gentleman frien’s 
that was cops, an’ the nicest kind of 
fellers, at that!” 

Branks checked her half-hysterical 
flow of words. “Calm down, now, and 
tell me what you mean, Nora,” he said 
firmly. ‘“You say something about do- 
ing—doing what? I didn’t know you 
had done anything except to skip out 
of that house early one morning.” 


“T' done what you told me to!” she’ 


answered in a shrill voice. “And I’ve 
been so near dead ever since—I’m so 
scared—that I couldn’t come and tell 
you about it.” 

Branks brightened perceptibly. 
“Good girl!” he said, patting her shoul- 
der reassuringly. “I thought you were 
afraid to do it, and gave it up. Now, I 
said ld give you twenty-five dollars, 
didn’t I? Well, I will; if ydt’ve 
brought the paper with you Pll give 
you the money right now, and you will 
feel better, I guess.” 

“I ain't got it, Mr. Branks,” said the 
girl, looking at him with returning fear. 
“T used the skeleton key on the lock of 
Miss Moyna’s door, the way you told 
me, and I got the will off’n her dressing 
table. I didn’t have to hunt for it at all, 
and she was so sound asleep she never 
moved while I was in the room.” 

“And what then?” said Branks im- 
patiently. “If you got it, where is it?” 

“T got it, all right,” she said nervous- 
ly, “and then, soon as morning come, I 
. heard her movin’ round hunting for it, 
“and I thought I’d be pinched sure. I 
couldn’t find you, an’ I got more’n 
more scared. -If the police had ever 
found that paper on me I was gone. So 
I slipped into the library and stuck it 
behind a picture—that winter scene— 
that hangs right over the fireplace. 
Then I got my things together, and beat 
it quick. I thought I’d let you know 
about it right away, but I hadn’t got 
the nerve to come around to that house, 
an’ I’ve beet staying out of sight at my 
sister’s house in Jersey City. i tell you, 
Mr. Branks, never again 

The man checked her abruptly. 


You come around here again a week 
from to-day, and we'll see about 
things.” 

“How do I know TIl find you here?” 
queried the girl suspiciously. “My sis- 
ter had to run all over the city for a 
day and a half to find out where you 
was. She went to your office down- 
town, and fe 

“Never mind, explanations,” said 
Branks curtly. “And don’t be imperti- 
nent. You’ve made a fine mess of 
things when there was no need of get- 
ting cold feet. You'll find me ready 
enough; I don’t hide from the police, 
and I don’t lose my nerve. Now, run 
along.” 

He bustled the girl‘out of the hotel, 
and lost no time returning to Surridge 
and the Thornton woman. He quickly 
told them the story of the girl, and 
urged immediate action. Paula was 
frightened, and counseled him to be 
cautious, but Surridge renewed his sug- 
gestion of going at once to the house 
in Gramercy Park. 

“We shall have to break in,” said 
Branks, “that is, unless Moyna is there, 
and will let us in. In any case, it’s safe 
enough. I’ve got into the house in that 
way before, when the old lady was 
alive.” 

Thus it happened that they, too, set 
out forthe old house in Gramercy 
Park, and presently found themselves, 
as the lamps were being lighted, near 
that quaint dwelling with its grounds. 
They waited in the darkness beside the 
fence that incloses the park where by 
day children and nursemaids abound. 

“Not a light anywhere,” whispered 
Branks, pointing across the street. “If 
the girl’s there she’s keeping mighty 
close.” 

“Are you going to ring the bell?” 
asked Paula. 

“I think not,” he answered, with a 
chuckle.. “That’s the sort of thing that 
would scare her, and she would have 
the advantage of watching us from one 
of the windows without being seen her- 
self. No, I’m going round the back | 
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way; there’s a sort of alley there, and 
I can get in.” - 

They went round to the back, and 
walked quietly down the alley. There 
was no one about, and everything 
seemed as still as death. Then, at the 
last, just as they came to a window 
which Branks declared was the one he 
wanted, Paula Thornton laid a heavy 
hand on his arm, and strove to draw 
him away. 

“Don’t do it!” she said sharply. 
“Come away from there, Julian; the 
game isn’t good enough.” 

“What the devil’s the matter with 
you?” he demanded sharply. “I’ve 
never known you like this before. 
What’s. wrong?” 

“There’s death in this business,” she 
whispered with a shiver, still gripping 
his arm. “There’s something in the 
very air of this. place that seems to 
drive me back. For Heaven's sake, 
let the thing alone, and come away.” 

“You'll break my nerve, as well as 
your own, if you go on like this,” said 
Branks. “Take her away, Lemuel; I’ll 
do this job alone. Whatever happens, 
Til come back to the hotel to-night. 
Take her away, I tell you; she'll start 
screaming, or something of the sort, 
and spoil it all.” 

In the darkness he nimbly mounted 
to the ledge of the window and got it 
open, nodded quickly to them, dropped 
into the room, and closed the window 
again. After a moment or two a door 
was cautiously opened, and his face was 
thrust out. By that time his fellow 
conspirators were halfway down the 
alley, and hurrying away. Branks 
closed the door, and vanished into the 
silent house. 

Those who had deserted him had 
hurried away so rapidly, and were so 
absorbed—the one in expostulating, and 
the other in stating and restating her 
fierce determination not to go near the 
house—that they did not notice two men 
who were sauntering past the end of 
the alley. One man quickly put his 
hand up to his face as though to brush 
away something from his eye, and as 
Paula and her companion rounded the 
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corner and passed out of sight the two 
men stopped and faced each other. 

“That’s two of ’em, at any rate,” 
said Raynell. “I wonder where the 
third one is. They’ve been to the house. 
We'd better go and see what’s happen- 
ing.” Z 

By dint of counting carefully the 
doors along that side of the alley they 
came to the one that must belong to 
the old house. Raynell was already 
reaching up hands with a view to mak- 
ing a spring for the, window ledge, 
when Harper, who had been fumbling 
with the door, with no possible belief 
that it could be open, whistled softly to 
him, turned the handle, and went in. 
He closed the door, and they stood in 
darkness in what seemed to be a nar- 
row passage. 

“Some one’s here before us,” he 
whispered, with his lips close to Ray- 
nell’s ear. “There’s mischief afoot— 
mischief from which the others were 
running away. Better give me my re- 
volver; you have it in your pocket, I 
know. If there’s one thing I can do it 
is to shoot straight and quickly when 
necessary.” 

There was no sound anywhere in the 
house. Of Branks they saw nothing. 
After pausing for a moment or two, 
Harper led the way, with the -revolver 
in-his hand, and together they crept up 
a short flight of stairs, and came into 
the hall of the house, 

A board creaked on the stairs below 
them, and Raynell quickly and noise- 
lessly drew Harper into a small alcove 
at the end of the hall, which he had 
just discovered with his groping hands. 

Suddenly a ray of light pierced the - 
darkness, and they saw that a man 
stood at the top of the stairs, with a 
pocket electric flash lamp in his hand. 
To their bewilderment, the man opened 
a door at his right, and flashed the light 
into the room cautiously. In another 
minute he quietly backed again into the 
hall, closed the door, and turned a key 
in the lock. Then he stole softly down 
the stairs, flashing the light now and 
then as he went. 

Without a whisper Raynell drew 
Harper after him, and they crept to the 
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stairs. Raynell stopped and took off 
his shoes, and Harper followed suit. 
Then they descended to the lower floor, 
without making a sound. . 

The man with the flash lamp had en- 
tered a large room at thé rear of the 
lower hall—the library—and evidently 
felt so secure that he did not close the 
door after him. The two watchers 
paused at the threshold and awaited de- 
velopments. 

Presently the light flashed and re- 
mained steady, and by its faint glow 
they could see its bearer standing in 
front of the old fireplace, busying him- 
self with the picture which hung above 
it. Instinctively, by the vague shape 
of the shadowy figure, Raynell knew 
that it was Branks, and he pressed Har- 
per’s arm suggestively. Harper nudged 
him with his elbow, and quietly took 
from his pocket the revolver which had 
but lately changed hands. 

Watching breathlessly, they saw the 
man take something from behind the 
picture. They saw him flash the light 
on a legal-looking paper, and heard him 
utter a hoarse exclamation of satisfac- 
tion. 

At that moment the melodramatic 
board creaked—one of the many mys- 
terious murmurs and noises with which 
the old ‘house was alive—and before 
Raynell and Harper could seek cover 
the light was flashed across the room, 
full into their faces. 

A cry burst from the man behind the 
light, and with startling quickness the 
gleaming barrel of a revolver appeared 
in the soft glow which spread around 
the direct rays of the electric beam. 

Two shots broke the stillness, so close 
together that they sounded more like 
one, but Gerald Harper’s: took prece- 
dence of the other by a fraction of a 
second. The: bullet from Harper’s re- 
volver found its mark in time to shake 
the other man’s aim—to divert the 
course of the bullet guided by the hand 
of Branks. The light went out, and 
the two friends heard a heavy fall, a 
dull moan—nothing more. 

Raynell struck a match, found the 
flash lamp where it had rolled, and 
turned its beam upon the motionless 


form of its late owner. Harper coolly — 
stooped and raised the still hand, beside 
which lay the revolver. For a moment 
he examined the weapon, then carefully 
lowered it to the floor, placing it ex- 
actly where he had found it beside the 
nerveless fingers. 

They heard muffled screams coming 
from the floor above, but Harper did 
not rise from his position until he had 
examined the prostrate figure of 
Branks, ~ 

“Hes dead, Raynell,” he said, with 
tragic calmness, as he stood up. “It’s 
rather lucky,” he added, “that both 
guns are of the same caliber. The au- 
thorities will pronounce it a clear case 
of suicide, I suppose, if they don’t call 
on us to enlighten them. We have done 
an act of justice. There seems to me 
to be no necessity for asking the judg- 
ment of the world.” 

Raynell, matching Harper in his 
coolness, found the paper which had 
fallen from Brank’s hand. “Come,” he 
said hoarsely. “Moyna Pardon is 
locked in that room upstairs.” 

A minute later they had the room un- 
locked and the door open. A candle 
was burning on a table—the gas supply 
had been disconnected from the vacant 
house—and Moyna, dressed in a light 
wrapper, stood trembling in the middle 
of the room. 

Raynell started to speak, but a sud- 
den light of reassurance came into the 
girl’s eyes as she looked at him, and 
with the impulsiveness of a child she 
flew into his arms and clung to him, 
sobbing hysterically. 

“Come, cheer up,’ said Raynell 
soothingly. “There is no danger now, 
and I want you to meet my good friend, 
Mr. Harper. See, we have brought you 
the will that you lost.” 


“You're a lucky dog!” said Gerald 
Harper on one important occasion, 
when he and:Raynell discussed a cer- 
tain business. “Fancy having the nicest 
girl in the world—and one with a good 
income to boot—coming to you, and 
telling you that she loves you, and ask- 
ing you to look after her.” 
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“That’s what you don’t understand,” 
said Raynell. “Fm worse than a beg- 
gar, and she’s got money; and no one 
shall take it away from her. I tell you 
I can’t do it.” 

“Then you're a fool,” said Harper. 
“Are you goimg® to leave her at the 
mercy of any fellow who comes along 
and gets hold of her for the sake of 
her money ; while you know all the time 
that her heart is given to`you? Why, 
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man, make a fresh start; get some work 
to do, if the money sticks in your 
throat. I can get you something, if it’s 
only to appoint you secretary to that 
very useless man whose name and iden- 
tity are the same as mine. I couldn’t 
pay my secretary as much as Carnegie 
does his, but Now, go away, and 
tell the girl that she needn’t break her 
heart, and thank Heaven for quite a 
lot of things to-night.” 


Who Laughs Last 


By Robson Black 


AN the telegraph office at Father 
Point, where the St. Law- 
rence River sweeps under the 
tides of the Gulf, the captain 
of a Canadian revenue cutter 
snatched up a yellow paper from the 
operator and read its message with 
agreeable excitement: 

Look toward South Bay for Haldimand, 
the smuggler. Passed that point an hour ago, 
and may attempt to land dangerous cargo 
near Rimouski, Message sent by Lemieux, 
sheriff of Beauharnois. 


In that moment, Captain Walters felt 
that a long-desired opportunity had 
swung within reach. Cramming the 
paper into his coat pocket’~he walked 
quickly along the pier, shouted a com- 
mand to the crew of the ship’s boat, and 
in three minutes was whipped across 
the hundred yards separating the Scor- 
pion from shore. A lieutenant met him 
at the ladder. 

“To South Bay!” ordered Walters. 

With the instantaneous response of 
man-o’-war discipline the revenue cut- 
ter was presently plunging down the 
path of the St. Lawrence to its twenty- 
mile destination. 

While the end of Jerry Haldimand’s 
picturesque career as a smuggler be- 
tween Boston Light and the Canadian 
shores seemed nearing a close—with 
many a Quebec prison longing for such 
a distinguished rogue on its roll—the 


fugitive yacht, with its hundred-horse- 
power motor, lay hidden within a ten- 
mile dash of the very Father Point that 
the revenue officers had abandoned so 
trustfully. For such service, and for 
compact and precious contraband, the 
Victor appeared ideal, her lines the 
product of a pennant winner’s genius, 
her reliability assured under the heavi- 
est stress. Rosewood fittings and cop- 
per sheathing were mere incidentals of 
a luxurious harmony upon which the 
best naval architect of New York had 
lavished his client’s resources. That 
day when Haldimand picked up the 
Victor for the price of her mortgage— 
he literally placed his fortunes within 
her mercy—on this, the seventeenth 
voyage of an adventurous career. 

Into the shallow hold he packed fifty 
boxes of a potent drug upon which the 
Canadian government had laid a rigid ~ 
prohibition. Once over the border line 
and in touch with his agents at Father 
Point, it meant the cash payment of ten 
thousand dollars. Upon that sum his 
determination concentrated itself with 
such a hunger that nothing short of vio- 
lence could have diverted his purpose. 

Haldimand guided the frail little ship 
out into the waters of the Atlantic, 
northward and westward, by day and 
by night, past the ugly banks of Nova 
Scotia and the vicious perils of the 
Gulf with an unpretending skill that 
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stiffened the courage of his quartet 
crew. It was a voyage seldom dared by 
a craft of baby proportions, an under- 
taking for which the only excuse could 
be the maddening lure of money. But 
the man who bent the Victors prow to 
snub the threatening mountains of 
water had more to his credit as a navi- 
gator than any son of Labrador who 
ever claimed cod catching as his train- 
ing school. Up north, where the charts 
and buoys ceased to be and nature de- 
voured sailors with a greedy relish, 
folks spoke of Haldimand as the skip- 
‘per who once took a steamer into St. 


John’s rocky harbor in the pitch black- ~ 


ness of a winter’s night, guiding her 
course entirely by the echoes of the 
ship’s whistle. 

The smuggler issued his few orders 
with long-accustomed authority, and 
through the perilous run from Boston 
to the shelter of the Gulf his sharp 
staccatos were obeyed with sharper 
alacrity. At midnight of the sixth day 
the Victor crawled with slackened speed 
along the shores of Anticosti, for her 
skipper well knew how night shelters 
the lawbreakers of the deep from curi- 
ous observers. The day before he had 
been made aware by sympathetic fish- 
_ermen that the government cutter was 
scouring the Gulf on strict orders to 
“get” him, and, with admirable discre- 
tion, the Victor cuddled into the shelter 
of the islands on the South Shore, for 
forty-eight hours, hoping thus to estab- 
lish a false trail. 

But fate was stubborn. Day after 
day, when Haldimand landed and 
sought information from some French 
Canadian farmer journeying from the 
neighborhood of Father Point, it was to 
learn that the Scorpion still clung to 
her moorings, prepared for departure 
at an instant’s notice. It was this per- 
sistent report that aggravated Haldi- 
mand into more desperate action. 

Leaving the yacht in charge of the 
crew, he landed at South Bay, where to 
friend or stranger the use of a rural 
telephone line was to be had for the 
asking. Posing as a vigilant sheriff 
anxious to do the king’s business, he de- 
~ manded the attention of the telegraph 


operator at Vaux de Loup, roused his - 
curiosity by pretended excitement, and 
smoothly persuaded him to send over 
his wire to Captain Walters at Father 
Point the false message upon which the 
Scorpion acted with such alacrity. At 
the very moment the government com- 
mander was glancing over the forged 
information of MHaldimand’s where- 
abouts, the smuggler, with an inscru- 
table smile, was driving the little motor 
yacht through choppy seas at full speed 
toward the North Shore, now dimly 
visibly across the Gulf. Ten miles on 
his course he ran the boat so close to 
land as to render it invisible even to 


' the strongest glasses, and held the mo- 


tor at half speed while creeping mile 
by mile farther into the west. 

The expected developments came 
about in rapid succession. Down the 
river, with her bows held due east, the 
Scorpion sped with the unhesitating 
fury of a courageous captain and a 
powerful pressure of steam. 


II. 


HALDIMAND brought the Victor to 

a dead stop for half an hour to 
avoid risk of detection. A flicker of a 
smile altered the solemnity of his coun- 
tenance, and the crew glanced at one an- 
other with confident nods. 

Into the misty distances of South 
Bay merged the last line of the Scor- 
pion, while Jerry Haldimand clicked the 
lever full on. The Victor leaped for- 
ward at his touch. 

“Now then, men!’ he exclaimed, 
with a nervous excitement that could 
hardly be restrained, “we’ve got to run 
for it hard.” 

By his directions the boxes were 
lifted carefully from the hold and 
made as convenient as possible for 
transferring to land. The little craft 
increased her speed, aided by the rising 
tide. Father Point Lighthouse loomed 
plainly into view, and the figures of 
some habitant fishermen were discerned 
on one end of the government dock. 
Back of them the scattered shanties 
and a pilots’ boarding house lay flat 
against the brown rock of the hills. 
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The head of the yacht was now 
turned sharply over the river, and the 
flash of the pistons in the declining 
light of day bespoke the last atom of 
available power. Haldimand bent over 
the wheel, his eyes half closed with the 
tenseness of his-feeling. The keen de- 
light of the smuggler’s calling flushed 
his facial muscles into high relief, and 
compressed the thin lips until they 
showed white. 

It had been his first intention to take 
the Victor some distance up the coast 
to a cove that had served him many 
times in the past. A reckless humor, 
however, diverted his plan, and he 
looked back at his crew. 

“We'll make ‘em sweat, boys; we'll 
make ’em feel like dead ducks when 
they get back to-night.” 

He pressed the wheel over, and the 
craft stood bows on for the government 
dock. 

Such a grimly desperate venture no 
one but Haldimand would have thought 
of. Not only to outwit the revenue cut- 
ter, but to land a contraband cargo on 
the wharf of his majesty’s government, 
would be the finest sort of yarn to spin 
to the lads back home. The thought 
was instantly master of his action. Ten 
minutes passed, and the yacht ceased 
its roar. A boat hook held out from 
the piling drew the little ship into posi- 
tion at a floating gangway. 

It became strangely apparent that the 
lounging fishermen were more intent on 
Haldimand’s arrival than on their bob- 
bing poles, for they grouped eagerly 
about the smuggler, and answered his 
every command with prompt obedience. 
An empty wagon drawn by two dash- 
ing bays rolled upon the dock, as if in 
“answer to a preatranged signal, and 
when fifteen minutes had gone by the 
entire cargo was being hurried into the 
interior of the hills, where no skill of 
revenue officer could ferret out the hid- 
ing place. 

When the task was completed and 
the money was paid over, Haldimand 
stood up calmly in the stern of the 
Victor, and surveyed a gathering wisp 
of smoke against the blue horizon. 

“The Scorpion is coming back in a 


huff,’ he remarked leisurely as he 
packed wet sailcloth about the throb- 
bing engines. “It might not be a bad 
idea to retire out of range.” ` 

Though the little craft was hardly 
rested for a race against capture, he 
ladled fresh oil into the grease cups, 
and ordered ten gallons of gasoline put 
into the reservoir. The fisherman sent 
to do the task ransacked the govern- 
ment storehouse, and, with a lazy deter- 
mination to do the job in the briefest 
possible time, dragged forth two demi- 
johns, and dumped both in the tank of 
the Victor. This done, the yacht 
slanted her head toward the North 
Shore, to mark an acute angle over the 
cutter’s course, and take shelter in 
waters that could defy vessels of heay- 
ier draft. 


HE 


P the St. Lawrence raced the Scor- 
pion, showing her impatient speed 
by the long black ribbons of smoke 
swooping down from the funnels. Hal- 
dimand watched her twist over his 
tracks four miles astern, but suspicion 
of the disappearing motor boat evi- 
dently had not entered Captain Wal- 
ters’ head. The smuggler cut up a 
fresh handful of tobaceo, and leaned 
back from the wheel for his first sigh . 
of relaxation. 

Hardly had the cutter let go her an- 
chor when a boat was lowered, and 
Walters hurried ashore. 

“We shall soon find out who perpe- 
trated this hoax,” he blustered, as he 
turned sharply upon a group of fisher- 
men. One of them, a meek-looking fel- 
low, who had resumed his fishing with 
all the innocence of a schoolboy, 


‘pointed to a sheet of paper pinned to a 


corner of the coal shed. 

“Mebbe that has the information on 
it, cap’n,” he said politely. Walters 
stamped across the wharf, and scanned 
the document. It was unmistakably in 
the bold, crude hand of Haldimand. 


Dear GOVERNMENT: Sorry I could not 
stay to have dinner with you, but I have an 
engagement down by Boston Light where I 
would be pleased to have you call on me at 
any time convenient. JH; 
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Walters’ jaws squared into right an- 
gles of steel. Stubbornness in face of 
defeat made his thin lips drag at the 
corners, and he muttered an impreca- 
tion upon his own gullibility. With an 
assumed indifference he crushed the 
impudent epistle in his fingers, and 
tossed it into the water. Then, ranging 
his glasses over the islands to the east, 
he nodded his head and paced along 
the dock to the nearest fisherman. 

“T suppose,” he ventured, “that a 
smuggler is never shy of friends in 
these parts?” 

The man turned up a surly face and 
retorted: “We folks mind our own 
business.” 

“In addition to running your own 
customs department.” Captain Wal- 
ters crossed to another man; he, too, 
was fishing, and he looked at him sus- 
piciously. 

“Where did Haldimand get his sup- 
ply of gasoline?” 

“At. the government stores.” The 
voice of the habitant was as lackadaisi- 
cal as its owner. “He took ten gal- 
lons.” 

“Ten?” The captain could not hide 
his surprise. 

“Ten, sir, was what I saw him stow 
away in his tank, sir. It may be I’m 
wrong, but I dragged the demijohns 
down the hill and poured them in my- 
self, sir.” With a stuttering apology 
for his criminal conduct, the habitant 
added meekly: “Wouldn’t have moved 
a foot for him, sir, but he held a pistol 
to my ears.” 

The officers turned away. To the re- 
peated questions of his junior, lieuten- 
ant, who begged for immediate orders 
of pursuit, the captain made no an- 
swer, butt quickened his pace for the 
shore end. 

“Something bothering your mind, 
sir?” ventured his comrade at last in 
desperation. 

“I was only thinking of that old prov- 
erb: “Cheating comes to its master,’ 
Do you believe it?” 

“Not in the case of Haldimand; sev- 
enteen years of freebooting seems to 
make a thief immune from capture.” 
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The other shrugged his shoulders, 
and muttered whimsically, “We shall 
see.” 

Down to the lower dock, where 
yachts of the Victor's size tie up, they _ 
descended eagerly. When on the long 
pontoon, piled with ropes and crates of 
paint, Walters strode to a cleared space 
bearing the marks of recent operations. 

Two five-gallon demijohns lay up- 
ended on a coil of hawser. Both bore 
the mark: “Canadian Government De- 
partment of Marine and Fisheries.” 
One of them Walters rolled on its side, 
and at the sight of a crimson label 
pasted on diagonally he burst into a 
roar of laughter. At this unwonted ex- 
hibition the second officer approached 
hurriedly, and, staring where the cap- 
tain pointed, saw: “From The Lauren- 
tian Mineral Springs. Pure Aérated 
Water.” 

“Now you understand?” ` 

But the lieùtenant looked stupidly at 
the demijohn, 

“Don’t you see, man?” Walters ram- 
bled on excitedly. “When Haldimand 
sent his Frenchman to get ten gallons 
of gasoline in the storehouse, the mes- 
senger picked up the two demijohns 
nearest to hand. One held gasoline, the 
other water. Both are by this time 
thoroughly mixed in the Victors re- 
serve tanks, which he has had to draw 
upon for power supply. -You know 
what a mess that will make in his en- 
gines?” 3 

The younger man was suddenly all 
attention, 

“No, sir,” ordered Walters, dropping 
his mirthful mood, “the smuggler has 
tangled himself in his own recklessness. 
If were sharp, we'll have him at the 
end of a gun- within two hours.” 

Ten minutes later the Scorpion was 
plowing quietly toward the northeast, 
following the strip of water which Hal- 
dimand had run out with such confident 
ease as he ran the gantlet for Boston 
Light. Presently a hail came from the 
lookout : 

“Boat close inshore! 
ing up a fuss!” 

Walters frowned to hide a provok- 


Engine kick- 
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ing smile. The throb of the Scorpion 
ceased suddenly, and a boat’s crew 
launched the cutter. In the stern sat 
the lieutenant, a warrant stuck in his 
pocket, a pistol within easy reach. 

“Any special orders?” he called to his 
~ commander, 


Pursing his lips, Walters replied, 
with dry sarcasm: 

“When you have the rascal safe 
aboard, you might tell him that when 
writing a defiance to his majesty’s gov- 
ernment it is always wiser to mail it 
than to deliver it in person.” 


Going Them One Better: 


Two young men were dining together at a restaurant one night, and the con- 

versation became a discussion on lies and lying generally, and finally there 
was a warm debate as to who was the biggest liar known to them. An/old gen- 
tleman sitting at a table near was unable to avoid overhearing the discussion, and, 
after a few minutes, he rose and came over to their table. 

“I have just heard you decide, gentlemen,” he said gravely, “that Lieutenant 
Arthur Blank is the biggest liar you have ever met. I am his father.” 

After a few seconds’ embarrassed silence, one of the young men began to 
stammer apologies, but the old gentleman waved them aside. 

“No, no,” he said, “don’t apologize. It’s quite unnecessary. I was only 
going to say that if you regard my son Arthur as the biggest liar you have met, 
you cannot possibly have met my other son, Richard.” 


A World Beater 


AN athlete who was training for a mile race which he had very high hopes of 
winning, went one day, accompanied by his man, Pat, to have a trial in a 
field convenient to his own house. 

“Now, Pat,” said his master, as he handed him his watch, 
note the correct time in which I start and finish.” 

Pat, who,-by the way, was very proud of his young master’s prowess in the 
athletic arena, assured him that he would make no mistake. 

Now, it happened that by some unlucky chance the watch stopped at the pre- 
cise moment in which he started to run. 

Having put his best effort into the race, the athlete finished almost exhausted. 

“The time, Pat?” he shouted breathlessly. 

Pat immediately pulled out the watch, and on looking at it for the first time 
since the start, an expression of surprise, mingled with pride, overspread his 
features. 

“Bedad, sir,” 
it in no time.” 


“mind that you 


he answered, “you have beaten all records, for you have done 


Easy Money 

A FARMER was traveling to Philadelphia to consult a lawyer, when the fear 

struck him that he had left certain important papers behind. He made a 
hurried search of his bag. 

“Tf I did leave those papers,’ ' he remarked aloud, “I’m a fool!” 
‘The search proceeded, and a moment later he said: 

“I believe it'll turn out I’m a fool!” 

Just as he was examining the last bundle of papers he exclaimed : 

“Well, I'll bet I am a fool!” 

A man on the other side of the car lowered his newspaper for a moment, and 
said, slowly and deliberately: 

a me, sir, by laying a little money that same way for me.” 
3 ; ; 
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CHAPTER I. 
AN ONION OF A PARTNER, 


SERT CREED, of Vantine and 
Creed, billed on the three-a- 
day time as “Vaudeville’s 
A Volcanic Vocalists,’ ran off 

the stage and ran back again, 
bowing right and left in response to the 
steady roar of applause that came from 
the front of the house. When the drop 
had been lowered for the next number, 
Bert stood in the second entrance, and 
fanned himself with his straw hat. 

“Some class to Vantine and Creed,” 
he announced to a short-skirted, raven- 
haired girl who was known as Dixie 
Darling, and who was waiting. nerv- 
ously for the completion of her part- 
ner’s song. “Four calls this afternoon. 
I tell you it takes a good act to wake 
people up. And class is our middle 
name.” 

“You boys have got a swell act, all 
right,” *vouchsafed Dixie Darling. “But, 
say, take it from me, Bert, you’re the 
whole ticket. That onion of a partner 
you got ain’t ain’t good enough for a 
supper show. Where did you pick him 
up?” 

Creed sobered instantly. 


“Cut out 


that line of talk, Dixie,”~he warned. 
“Vantine may be old, and a little slow, 
but he is no onion. He delivers the 
goods. He put me in the business, Van 
did, and if you ain’t got anything nice 
eat about him, just keep it to your- 
self.” 

Dixie shrugged a pair of powdered 
and shapely shoulders. “That’s all 
right. I didn’t mean no insult. But I 
always say what’s in my mind. I been 
watching your act all week, and I want 
to tell you the sooner you shake that 
partner the sooner you'll get on the big 
time. Vantine ain’t got the class and 
get-up you’ve got. He’s a joy-killer.” 

Creed laughed, and sauntered back 
to the dressing room where Vantine 
was removing his make-up. “Pretty 
soft, Van,” he cried, throwing himself 
into a chair and reaching for a ciga- 
rette. “It isn’t every act that’s getting 
four calls at a matinée.” 

Vantine nodded. “We’re getting bet- 
ter every week,” he said. “Were get- 
ting all the rough spots worn off. Next 
season we'll go after the big time and 
the big money. And I guess we'll land, 
too.” 

Vantine was the older of the two 
men. There were many tiny wrinkles 
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about his eyes and at the corners of his 
lips which the grease paint could not 
hide; but his lips were always smiling, 
and his eyes were sparkling, and his 
laugh was as young as a boy’s. He 
was as different from the usual run of 
vaudevillists as only a legitimate actor 
could be. He labored over his act as 
an-artist might work over a master- 
piece. Applause ` pleased but- never 
blinded him, and he never expressed 
an opinion one way or another except 
in the privacy of his dressing room and 
with his partner as a listener. 

“You are improving wonderfully, 
Bert,” he continued. “I’m proud of 
you. And if what I hear the other 
people saying amounts to much, the act 
wouldn’t be worth a cent without you.” 

“Aw, nix, Van!” cut in Creed. “None 
of that. You're the whole thing. 
You're the backbone of the act. And 
don’t you be a fool and take in what a 
few of these hot-air merchants are 
handing out.” 

“Of course, I’m not as young as I 
used to be,” Vantine observed, and for 
a moment his shoulders sagged, as if 
the reflection were a bitter one; then 
he straightened again and his eyes 
sparkled. “But I’m not done for yet,” 
he added. 

“Done for?” echoed Creed. “Why, 
you're only beginning. I just wish I 
had your experience.” 

“T heard the trained-seal man telling 
the stage manager last night that if you 
would break away and do a single——” 
began Vantine. 

Cc reed interrupted, with a laugh: 
“Say, I'd be about as welcome doing a 
single as Sarah Bernhardt would be 
giving a French reading with a bur- 
lesque troupe,” he scoffed. He crushed 
the lighted end of his cigarette on the 
top of his make-up box, removed his 
collar, and lathered his face with cold 
cream., And while he was doing so he 
gave himself up to the building of air 
castles. When it came to erecting these 
rosy-hued, shining structures, Creed 
was a master architect. 

“Say, Van,” he said, while he was 
getting into his street clothes, “I’m 


* cheeks. 


crazy to get on Broadway—ain’t you? 
We're pulling just the line of stuff the 
New York people want. And the musi- 
cal-comedy managers are signing up 
vaudeville favorites all along. Think 
of playing a whole season on Forty- 


‘second Street!” 


Vantine’s eyes lighted up, and a color 
that did not come in boxes dyed his 
“That’s what we'll be doing 
one of these days,” he declared. 

“Were heading that way, all right,” 
remarked Creed. He picked up his hat 
and stick, and started toward the door, 
not forgetting to take a final survey of 
himself in the mirror. Creed prided 
himself on being a “swell dresser, on 
and off,” and often heard himself ad- 
dressed as “vaudeville’s fashion plate.” 
He was more particular about the hang 
of his trousers, or the set of his coat, 
or the width of his hatband, than about 
attending rehearsals. 

“Going out now, Van?” he inquired. 

“No. I’ve been thinking over some 
new business for the opening of the 
act, and I want to get it down on pa- 
per. So if you don’t mind we'll run 
through a little rehearsal in an hour or 
so, and. id 

“T can’t to-night, Van,” protested 
Creed. “I’m sorry. I’ve a date with 
Flo. But I'll go through the stuff in the 
morning, sure. Won’t that be O. K.?” 

Vantine nodded, and Creed left the 
room. He met Flo Blossom standing 
in the wings watching the trained seals. 

“All ready?” he asked. 

‘Tve been waiting fifteen minutes on 
you,” Flo announced. “Takes you 
longer to wash up than it does me.’ 

They went through the stage door 
and into the narrow alley. 

“How do I look, Flo?” inquired 
Creed. “Is all the grease off?” 

The girl nodded. “You got a little 


too much powder on your nose. Other- 
wise you'll do.” 
“T hate to use the powder,” respond- 


ed Creed, passing a handkerchief over 
his face, “but that cold cream is so darn’ 
greasy that I just got to.” 

They walked over the cobblestones, 
and turned into the street. “I have a 
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little surprise for you, Bert,” the girl 
announced. “A friend of mine was out 
in front this afternoon, and he just 
about——” 

Creed cut in sharply. “Look here, 
Flo,” he admonished; “you told me 
there was to be no more gentlemen 
friends now. An engaged girl hasn’t 
any business encouraging another 
man.” 

“Oh, Melrose isn’t that kind,” ex- 
plained Flo.. “He’s an agent. Just 
happened to be passing through to-day 
and dropped in for the show. Told me 
to meet him at the hotel and bring you 
along. Mel's a great fellow,” she con- 
tinued, “and the right sort to have for 
a friend.” 

“Oh!” observed Creed, and drew in a 
sigh of relief. “I thought he was some 
guy trying to cut me out.” 

Flo squeezed his fingers. and smiled 
up into his troubled eyes. “Don’t ever 
worry, Bert,” she said. “I’m yours till 
the cows come home.” 

“What does this fellow want to see 
you about?” inquired Creed, suspicion 
once more entering his heart. 

“T don’t think he wants to see me at 
all,” she replied. “I think he wants to 
talk with you. There might be some- 
thing in it, you know.” 

“Did you say he was an agent?” 

“Yes. One of the best in New York. 
All of his acts are on the big time.” 

“Gee, that sounds sweet to Willy,” 
remarked Creed. “Maybe Vantine and 
Creed are on the wanted list.” 

“Let’s hope so.” 

Creed stopped. “Maybe I had bet- 
ter phone Vantine. You know I can’t 
talk contracts and terms and all that 
sort of stuff. Van's the manager of the 
act. He can arrange 2 

“Oh, never mind that,” interrupted 
Flo. “We’ll hear what Melrose has to 
say. If it’s business you can have Van- 
tine talk with him later—and if it’s just 
a friendly little chat we're better off 
without him. You know I’m not strong 
for that partner of yours.” 

Creed might have objected to this 
statement from any other person than 
Flo Blossom. “All right,” he said. 
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CHAPTER II. 
“RARE AS DUCKS’ TEETH.” 


At the hotel they met Melrose, and 
Creed was introduced. After these 
formalities were over the agent led the 
way into the dining room. “Were a 
little early for dinner,” he remarked; 
“but we'll have all the more time for 
talking.” 

They found a table, and Melrose 
beckoned to the nearest waiter, who 
hurried up. “This isn’t New York,” he 
went on, “but it'll have to do. What 
are you drinking?” 

When the order had been given 
Creed started the conversation. “Flo 
tells me you saw the show this after- 
noon,” he began. “How did you like 
it?” 

“Rotten bill—that is, all except Flo 
and you boys. I’ve seen Flo work be- 
fore, but you fellows are new to me. 
I’m on the lookout for a couple of good 
acts. They’re as rare as ducks’ teeth. 
You fellows are pulling a lot of new 
stuff, and I like your work particular- 
ly, Creed. How would you like to work 
tot mep” 

Creed edged forward on his chair, 
and forgot the drink that the waiter put 
before him. “Like it? Say, does a 
kid like pink ice cream?” 

Melrose smiled. ‘You know how to 
get your stuff over, all right,” he con- 
tinued, “and Pm hard up for original 
acts. I’ve fifteen acts working for me 
right now, and want to make it an even 
twenty. I don’t worry about cheap 
stuff. My people get the cream of the 
two-a-day houses, real salaries, and no 
split weeks.” 

“T’'ll phone Vantine,” broke in Creed, 
pushing back his chair and getting to 
his feet. 

Melrose stayed him with uplifted 
hand. “Don’t trouble yourself,” he re- 
proved. “My business is with you. 
Your partner isn’t in on this at all.” 

Creed sank back into his chair. Flo 
was watching him, her eyes radiant. 

“I want you for a single act,” re- 
sumed the agent. “Break with Vantine 
and sign with me. You won't regret 
it.” 
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“You don’t want Vantine?’ asked 
Creed. 

“No. I don’t bother with dead ones. 
Vantine is about as funny as a crutch. 
I want you.” 

Creed composed himself long enough 
to swallow his cocktail. Then he looked 
. over at the agent, and shook his head. 
“You can’t get me unless Vantine 
comes along,” he announced. 

“Now, Bert,” cried Flo; “be sensi- 
ble!” 

“I don’t want to be too inquisitive,” 
said Melrose, .leaning over the table, 
“but what are you getting out of the 
act ?” 

“We're  splitting—fifty-fifty,” said 
Creed. “And I call it mighty square 
of Van, too. This is my first season, 
and his third. The act is pulling down 
a hundred and fifty a week.” 

Melrose allowed a faint smile to 
hover about his lips. “After paying 
transportation, and tips, and cartage on 
your stuff, you fellows make about fifty 
apiece, don’t you?” 

“Just about,” affirmed Creed. 

“Well, I’m ready to offer you a hun- 
dred and fifty a week—single. You 
can work in ‘one,’ and you won’t have 
anything stuffed to cart around.” 

Creed swallowed hard, but did not 
betray his feelings. “Sorry,” he said, 
“but Van and I don’t split.” 

“A hundred and fifty,’ Melrose went 
on, “two shows a day, not a split week 
on the route, and fifty weeks’ work. 
What more could you ask? You 
will never get anywhere with that 
millstone offa partner hanging around 
your neck. You’ve got to look out for 
your own interest, and bury all senti- 
ment. Do you suppose for one minute 
Vantine would talk like this if the 
tables were turned? Do you suppose 
he would stick in this rut out of love 
for you? Don’t be a fool. In another 
year you'll be pulling down a couple 
of hundred, and having the managers 
fighting over you. I know, because I’ve 
handled such acts before.” 

“That’s right, Mel,” echoed Flo, nod- 
ding her blond head. “That’s my argu- 
ment exactly.” 

But Creed only shook his head. “I’m 


not a man to give up to sentiment as 
you seem to think I am,” he began 
slowly. “I can look at the matter just 
the way you do, Melrose.. .But you 
don’t know Vantine. He picked me 
out of the gutter, so to speak, and made 
me what I am. He rehearsed me day 
and night. He never gave up. He’s 
the only true friend I ever had. Why, 
last summer, when I was sick, he can- 
celed all our time, and stuck to me in- 
stead of getting another partner and 
leaving me behind. Most other fel- 
lows in the business would have done 
it. That’s when I began to learn what 
loyalty meant. I tell you, Van is the 
squarest, noblest partner a man ever 
had. He’s whipping the act into shape 
for the big time. He’s been at it night 
and day for two years. It looks bigger 
now than it ever looked. What kind 
of a fellow would I be to pull out now 
and desert him? It would take him 
another season to break in a new part- 
ner. No, sir. I stick. Van and I will 
get to the top together, or we'll never 
get there.” : 

“Oh, I can readily see his object in 
standing by you,” Melrose replied with 
a shrug. “You’re too gobd a thing to 
lose. He couldn’t find a partner like 
you in fifty seasons. And I doubt very 
much whether he could get’ the act 
booked without you in it, Creed.” 

“Of course he couldn't,” supplement- 
ed Flo. “Now, you be sensible, Bert,” 
she added. “You give Van the good- 
by, and grab hold the line Melrose is 
slinging you.” 

The visions of Broadway, the salary, 
the fame, and all that he had craved for 
came back to Creed like the impact of a 
fist. The coward in him told his better 
self it was the right thing to do. 
“Every man for himself” was the motto 
in this business, he reflected. His face 
must have mirrored what~ was passing 
within his heart, for Melrose smiled 
complacently, and told himself that his 
persistent arguments had borne fruit. 
Only when Creed spoke were these con- 
clusions shattered. 

“Pm sorry,’ Creed said. “There’s 
no use arguing. Van and.I stick toithe 
end. That’s final.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
STANDING BY THE ONION. 


S° things went on. Vantine and Creed 

continued to be the “added attrac- 
tion” at most of the houses they played. 
Bert continued to have praises heaped 
upon him. The team received many 
offers, all of which Vantine, as the busi- 
ness manager, turned down. 

“Tt isn’t just what we want,’ Van- 
tine would say, when the rejection was 
made known. 

Creed knew, of course, just where 
the difficulty lay. The agents wanted 
him and the act, but they did not want 
Vantine. ` 

Vantine insisted upon almost daily 
rehearsals, putting in new business, 
changing the lines, elaborating here, 
cutting there, and giving the whole act 
a thorough polish. He watched for the 
laughs, and built up a new situation 
around each one. He changed his 
music and tried out new songs. He in- 
sisted, gently but firmly, that the act 
should go on in just the proper place 
on each bill; and he was so diplomatic 
about it that the stage manager usually 
came to his way of thinking. 

So the season closed, and they rested 
fora month, The new booking was not 
as satisfactory as it should have been. 
They were still on the three-a-day time, 
though the act was now getting two 
hundred dollars a week. After two 
months of this, with four shows on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, and frequent split 
weeks that called for night jumps in 
day coaches, miserable meals at still 
more miserable hotels, and dressing in 
airless rooms under the stage, often 
with two or three other acts, Creed be- 
came discontented. - Vantine was quick 
to sense the change in his partner. 

“I know it’s hard, Bert,” he said, 
“but success doesn’t come in a day. 
You've got to dig, dig, dig and pound, 
pound, pound. Our act is twice as 
good as it was last season. After next 
month we'll be getting nearer to New 
York, and the agents will begin to see 
what we've got. Were getting great 
notices and good billing. You can’t 
keep a good act down, Bert. Were 
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building on a sound foundation, and 
when we do arrive we'll thank our 
lucky stars for the experience we've 
had.” 

But Vantine’s advice fell on barren 
soil. Discouraged and dissatisfied at 
the thought of what he had given up, 
of where he might be, and of all things 
in general, Creed began to “soldier.” 
He went through his part in a listless, 
half-hearted way. He did not strive to 
get his “points” over. He refused to 
attend rehearsals. In vain did Vantine 
caution him against this sudden lack of 
interest. Creed only shrugged. 

“Oh, what’s the use?” he argued 
gloomily one night after listening in si- 
lence to his partner’s reprimand. “What 
do these small-town audiences know or 
amount to, anyway? What agent or 
manager is to be influenced by a Water- 
loo, Iowa, criticism?” 

In March another offer was made 
them. Vantine brightened at the men- 
tion of the agent’s name, and even 
Creed took interest. But the end was 
the same. Vantine went away and 
came back, and without a word of ex- 
planation Creed knew how the ‘inter- 
view had terminated. 

“Nothing doing, I suppose?” he in- 
quired, answering his own question. 

Vantine smiled; but it was a different 
kind of smile. Creed turned in his 
chair and regarded him with searching 
eyes. 

“No,” Vantine answered. “The 
agent and I couldn’t agree on certain 


things. Why, do you know, Bert, he 
wanted ” He stopped and shook his 
head. “Oh, it was too absurd. I 


wouldn’t even consider it.” 

Creed turned back to his mirror in 
silence. He knew what had taken 
place. He knew why Vantine had 
turned down the offer. 

Vantine came over and put an arm 
about him. “You and I are going to 
stick to the end, aren’t we, Bert?” 

“Why—why, of course,” replied 
Creed, and he laughed. But the laugh 
was artificial, and a little frown crept 
into Vantine’s face. 

“You know, Bert,” he went on, 
changing the subject abruptly, “I’ve got 


$ 
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a corking idea for the tag of the act. 
Its big and new. Suppose we go 
through a little rehearsal to-night at the 
hotel?” 

“We've had four shows to-day,” said 
Creed, “and I’m dead tired. It will 
keep until to-morrow, won't it?” 

“Oh, of course,” answered Vantine, 
and he walked away. 

At rare intervals they ran across Flo 
Blossom, who happened to be on the 
same bill. On these occasions Creed 
felt gloomier than ever. Flo was point- 
ed in her remarks, and where once he 
could argue he now was silent. She 
stood in the first entrance one after- 
noon and watched the act from begin- 
ning to end. 

“Bert,” she said to him as he came 
off, “you’re the biggest fool I ever 
knew. How much longer are you go- 
ing to stick to that joy-killer? How 
much longer are you going to work 
four-a-day at a hundred when you can 
get twice as much on the two-a-day?” 

“Oh, things will come out all right 
in the end,” he protested weakly, glanc- 

- ing hurriedly around for fear that Van- 
tine might be near. 

“Will they? Thats what you said 
last season. That’s what you'll be say- 
ing five seasons from now. You make 
me sick, You're afraid of hurting Van- 
tine, but you never think of me. If you 
cared as much as you say you do, Bert,” 
she went on, “you’d get out for the 
bright lights and the big time. I don’t 
expect to get there myself—but I would 
like to have a husband n 

“You'll be proud of me yet,” inter- 
rupted Creed, as this new argument was 
presented. “Honest now, Flo.” 

“Its a long wait,” she said, looking 
away. “And there’s a nice gentleman 
in Newark who wants me to bs 

“Aw, you'd never be happy. with any 
one else but me,” he cried. 

“Then why don’t you quit drifting 
along? You know we was to get mar- 
tied just as soon as you got on the big 
time—and still you don’t seem to care 
how long you wait.” 

The bare idea of relinquishing his 
claim on Flo in-favor of the unknown 
in Newark galvanized Creed into an 


immediate determination. “Pil take the 
very next offer,” he declared. “Hon- 
est I will, Flo. We've been getting 
them right along, but Van won’t let on 
how the thing stands. He thinks I’m 
not wise.” 

Flo smiled. “That’s the way to talk, 
Bert. Iam proud of you now. . If you 
hadn’t been such a fool we might have 
been on Broadway to-day 

Creed pressed her hand, “We'll be 
there next season,” he assured her. 

On Friday night of the week a thing 
happened that sent every member on 
the bill into an ecstasy of excitement. 
The manager of the house came run- 
ning back on the stage with the star- 
tling announcement that Fleming was 
out in front. 

- “Do you mean Carl Fleming, the pro- 
ducer?” asked Flo. 

“That’s him,” responded the man- 
ager. “He didn’t make himself known, 
but bought a seat and slipped in. He’s 
in the third row of the orchestra.” 

Flo raced back to tell Vantine and 
Creed the news. And before the or- 
chestra had finished, every performer 
back of the curtain knew Carl Flem- 
ing, the New York producer, was out 
in front, that he had not made himself 
known, that he was to put on a new 
production in May, and that he was 
obviously on a still hunt for talent. A 
man of his reputation and standing did 
not attend vaudeville performances a 
hundred miles from New York simply 
to be amused. 

“Fe’s after some of you people,” the 
manager declared. “So you had bet- 
ter get on your toes. There’s no telling 
where the lightning will strike.” 

An engagement under Fleming meant 
a big salary, a long season, and, what 
was of greatest importance, a Broad- 
way reputation. It was Fleming’s cus- 
tom to ginger up his musical pieces by 
introducing a vaudeville act or two, and 
he ustally picked his people from 
among the unknowns. The fortunate 
acts so honored were never afterward 
“at liberty.” Agents fought with one 
another for the privilege of booking 
them. 

The tramp juggler who opened the 
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bill went on in fear and trembling. He 
had taken one drink too many the night 
before, and his nerves were ragged. 
Madame Trainer followed with her 
troupe of educated cockatoos, and won 
an extra encore. The Biltz brothers, 
German comedians, elaborated their 
skit at the eleventh hour, and ran in a 
new patter song that was greeted with 
howls of delight—from the gallery. 

‘ Flo Blossom, smiling in the amber spot- 
light, wore her best gown, delivered her 
latest ballad, and was so nervous she 
went “up in the air’ on the second 
chorus. But she finished well, and 

- kissed her hands to the applause that 

followed. Vantine and Creed, who held 

the best position on the bill, never gave 

a more perfect performance. The 

house was kept in a constant titter of 

laughter, and insisted upon six bows as 
the curtain fell. 

While they were back in their dress- 
ing room, too excited to do much talk- 
ing, Flo rushed in with the announce- 
ment that Fleming had left the theater. 
“I watched him from the first entrance 
all during your act,” she declared, “and 
he was laughing like a kid. The min- 
ute the curtain fell he left the theater. 
That looks like he was only waiting to 
see your act, doesn’t it?” 

“Let’s hope so,” murmured Creed, 
and he looked over at his partner. 

“We gave him the best we had,” said 
Vantine. 

Flo and Creed exchanged glances, 
but said nothing. 


CHAPTER IV. 
WHERE THE LIGHTNING STRUCK, 


OTHING materialized that night, 
nor the next morning, which was 
Saturday, but during the matinée a let- 
ter was brought around to the stage- 
door man, who promptly had it sent in 
to Vantine and Creed. It was addressed 
to the “Manager,” and the brief inclo- 
sure read as follows: 

Will the manager of Vantine and Creed 
kindly ask for Mr. Fleming, at the American 
House, at five o’clock to-night? 

Creed jumped into the air and clicked 
his heels together. “It’s all over but 
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the shouting now,” he cried. “Flem- 
ing couldn’t resist us, Van. I guess 


we've arrived at last, eh?” 

Vantine dropped the letter upon the 
make-up shelf, and his fingers trembled 
as he picked up a stick of grease paint. 
“I knew wed win out,” he answered. 

Creed walked over and put his arm 
about the older man. “Say, Van,” he 
began, “I’m sorry the way I’ve behaved 
lately. I’ve been ‘sluffing, and I’ve 
been mean to you. But you'll forgive 
me, won’t you?” 

Vantine laughed, and patted his 
hand. “That’s all right, Bert. I know 
how you must have felt. I’ve been that 
way myself. Sometimes a fellow gets 
mighty discouraged when he thinks his 
work isn’t appreciated. But it’s all over 
now. Fleming must have come all the 
way from New York just to see us.” 

“He sure did,” declared Creed. 

Before the matinée was over every 
performer on the bill knew—as the 
manager had expressed it—where the 
lightning had struck, and a dozen en- 
vious eyes followed the lucky pair. 

“Ain't it always the way,” confided 
the elder of the Biltz brothers to Ma- 
dame Trainer, as they stood in the first 
entrance discussing the affair, “that the 
rotten act gets the big time, and the de- 
serving ones don’t get a look-in? Why, 
me and Sam has always been a knock- 
out. The newspapers in the West said 
we was pulling a better line of stuff 
than Weber and Fields.” 

“T don’t know what the business is 
comin’ to,” complained the owner of 
the educated cockatoos. “My act is re- 
fined and artistic, and if I do say it 
myself, New York needs an act like 
mine. But these managers don’t seem 
to have any discrimination no more.” 

“Im sorry I ever got out of the 
plumbing business,’ chimed in the 
younger Biltz, with a gloomy shake of 
his head, 

“Aw, cheer up,” said the tramp jug- 
gler. “Broadway ain’t so much. I was 


-there one week with the Bon Ton Bur- 


lesquers, and, believe me, I was glad to 
hit the road again.” 

Vantine and Creed went through their 
act, rushed back to the dressing room, 
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where they changed into their street 
clothes, and hurried out of the theater. 
As it was nearly five o’clock, Vantine 
went directly to the American House 
to meet Fleming, while Creed promised 
to wait for him at their hotel. 

“Hold out for a good bunch of 
money, Van,’ was Creed’s parting in- 
junction. “We got it coming to us.” 

For an hour Creed paced the lobby 
of the hotel, smoking innumerable ciga- 


rettes. Then he went upstairs to the 
room. It was after six when Vantine 
returned.. He came into the dimly 


lighted room where Creed sat beside 
the window. 

“Well, -what’s the answer, Van?” he 
cried. 

Vantine tossed his hat to the bed. 
“There isn’t any answer,” he replied 
slowly. “Fleming made a proposition, 
-but—I couldn't see it.” 

“Then everything’s off?” 

“ e ” 


Creed’s fingers clenched. He came 
to his feet and faced his partner. 

“I guess—guess I understand how it 
was,” he began determinedly. “It’s hap- 
pened a dozen times before. Fleming 
wanted me. And you turned him down 
by saying I was under contract with 
you, and that we would never split. Oh, 
I know. I’ve known all along why we 
couldn’t get on the big time. The man- 
agers have wanted me and not you.” 


CHAPTER V. 
“ON THE HIDE-AWAY TIME,” 


yA NTINE looked out of the window. 
In the dusk of the room he looked 
very old and very tired. His shoulders 
sagged, and the fire suddenly died from 
his eyes. “We were never going to 
split, Bert,’ he said at last, and his 
voice wavered. 
“Oh, I know,” replied Creed sharply. 
“But it isn’t fair, I’ve stood for it just 
as long as I’m going to. I like you, 
Van. You're the best friend I have 
ever had. But-I can’t stay in the same 
old rut season after season because you 
do. I could have left you before, but 
I didn’t. I thought it was my duty to 


stick by the man who had helped me so 
much. But I’m sick of it. I want to 
get to New York and be somebody. 
Im sorry if Pm blunt, and if I hurt 
you, Van. You can easily pick up a 
new partner. I hope you'll land one 
of these days. You deserve it. But 
you shouldn’t deny me my success.” 
He snatched up his hat and walked 
across the floor. : 

“Where are yow going, Bert?” Van- 
tine asked, wheeling about. 

“I’m going to see Fleming. I’m go- 
ing to tell him that Vantine and Creed 
will split. I'll take his offer.” 

Vantine put out his arms. “You're 
not—going to do that, Bert,” he cried. 
“Youre not going to leave me after all 
—all I’ve done for you?” 

Creed tossed his head impatiently. 
“Yes, Iam. Tm sick and tired of play- 
ing water tanks and being a headliner 
on the hide-away time. Sentiment is 
all right, but it don’t get you anything.” 

“Don’t go yet,” pleaded Vantine. 
“Hear me out. You don’t know X 

“I know enough,” broke in the other. 
“I know I’ve been a fool to waste all 
this time. I’m going to do now what 
I should have done a year ago.” 

He opened the door and slammed it 
behind him. Once in the hall he 
breathed easier. He half expected Van- 
tine would follow; but no sound issued 
from behind the closed door. Well, he 
told himself, the worst was over. He 
had spoken what was on his mind, and 
it had come easier than he had ex- 
pected. He walked down the stairs and 
through the lobby into the street. 

The American House was only a few 
blocks away. Arrived there, he ‘sent his- 
card up to Mr. Fleming. The producer 
came down, shook hands with him, and 
the two went into the deserted parlor. 

“My partner was here this after- 
noon,” began Creed, wasting no time in 
preliminaries, “and turned down your 
offer.” 

“Yes,” said Fleming, and he looked 
keenly at the speaker. “I am very 
sorry we couldn't come to some agree- 
ment.” 

“Well, I’ve come to tell you that Van- . 
tine and Creed have split.” 
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Fleming elevated his eyebrows in as- 
tonishment. “Is that so? I’m glad to 
hear it. Now, I hope——” : 

“And I want to say,” cut in Creed, 
“that I’m open to whatever proposition 
you may offer me.” 

The producer stared at Creed a mo- 
ment without speaking. The announce- 
‘ment seemed to puzzle him. “I don’t 
exactly understand what you mean,” 
he said at last. 

“Why, you wanted me, didn’t you?” 
the junior partner asked. 

Fleming shook his head slowly. “No; 
I was after Vantine. I offered him two 
hundred a week, but he wouldn’t accept 
because I refused to take you.” 

Creed fell back. “You—you didn’t 
want me?” he stammered, as the reali- 


zation dawned upon him. “Why— 
surely you saw—saw that I got all the 
laughs?” 

“You'd never pull a laugh if Vantine 
didn’t pave the way for it,’ explained 
Fleming. “All the work and all the 
credit belong to him. He supplied the 
contrast that made you funny. You 


„imagined you were getting the laughs, 


when it was only Vantine’s clever way 
of feeding. He's an artist, every inch 
of him: I saw that right away. - Any 
man playing opposite him would appear 
funny to an audience. I was mighty 
sorry he wouldn’t sign with me. But 
now that you fellows have split Til get 
into communication with him at once. 
You'll pardon me, won’t you, while I 
phone him?” 


Taking No More Chances 


A BIG mass meeting was being held in Blimville. The well-groomed and slick- 
looking individual who was trying to separate the town from its money arose 


to make a few remarks. 


. “Fellow citizens,” he opened up, “apropos Si 
_ “Jist a minute, mister,” said a smallish, sandy-whiskered man. 
A look of annoyance crossed the speaker’s face. “What can I do for you?” 


he asked. 


“T have here a pocket edition of Webster’s Dictionary, and I want to look up 
that word ‘apropos.’ I don’t intend to sit here and let some oily-tongued stranger 
slip one over on us,” replied the sandy-whiskered nian. 


“You are a little suspicious, I see,” said the speaker. 


” 


which you refer means 


“Now, that word to 


“Never mind what it means,” rejoined the little man; “I’m looking it up. I 


let a smooth talker sell me a unicycle one time. 


He said it was the last word in 


conveyances, and when I paid the express charges on it I found I had purchased 


a wheelbarrow.” 


; Tongue Wagged Too Well ; 
THE story is teld of an office seeker who once called at the White House in 


Washington to beg for a certain post. ve 
and was shown into what he supposed was a waiting room. 


He gave his name and his business, 
He picked up a 


newspaper from the table and began to read. In a few minutes another man came 
in, and he, too, after a glance at the other, picked up a newspaper and began to 


read. 


After a little the first man glanced over his paper and remarked: 

“I suppose you’re here on the same business as I am?” 

“I don’t know,” was the reply. “What are you here about?” 

“Oh,” said the other airily, “I’ve come to make that old boob, the president, 


give mea job. Have you?” 


“Well, no; not exactly,” replied the second man pleasantly. “You see, I’m the 


old boob himself!” 


Bs 
W:BERT FOSTER 


FORMER CHAPTERS. 
Read them in this abridged form, then 
enjoy the rest of the story. 


Foou WOOLWORTH, keeper of the 

Waycross Tavern, near Charleston, 
South Carolina, sits alone in his inn on a 
windy night just after the beginning of the 
American Revolution. He is disturbed by a 
voice callihg out the word “Liberty” outside 
his door, and a rough sailor-enters the inn 
and introduces himself as Jock Boldrigg. 
Jacob resents his rough manners and his talk 
against the king, and turns him out. 

The riffraff of Charleston, committing dep- 
redations in the name of liberty, burn the 
mansion of the Tory, Phillip Sarony. Jacob 
Woolworth dislikes Sarony and his daughter 
Lluella, and blames them for the estrange- 
ment of his son Payson, who has left him 
and gone to join the rebels at Boston, but he 
permits his man, Long Joe, to go to help 
them in their escape from the mob. 

Two travelers come to the inn—Mr. Hallo- 
well and Captain Price—and they respond to 
Lluella’s call for help, and go into the woods, 
where they find the ragamuffins pursuing the 
wounded Sarony. Price takes’ Sarony to the 
inn, while Hallowell stays to ‘face the mob. 
A stout blacksmith and his followers over- 
power Hallowell, and Lluella fights courage- 
ously to save him. 

She takes off her stocking, puts a stone in 
the toe of it, and uses the improvised slung- 
shot to” belabor the ruffians. Just in the 
nick of time the giant servant, Long Joe, 
arrives on a big farm horse, and puts the 
cowardly mob to rout. Sarony and Hallo- 
well are quartered in the tavern, and Lluella 
assists in dressing their wounds and nurs- 
ing them. Another traveler, booted and 
cloaked, arrives and annoys Jacob with his 


revolutionary sentiments. In desperation 
the old man makes ready to shoot him 
treacherously, when he discovers that he 
is his son, Payson, a captain in Washing- 
ton’s army. Captain Woolworth learns of 
the presence of Hallowell, and determines 
to capture him as a British spy, but Lluella 
thwarts him and aids Hallowell in escaping. 

Payson goes to Sullivan’s Island to con- 
fer with the patriots, and is advised to re- 
turn to the tavern to wait for the sailor, 
Jock Boldrigg, and to try to capture Hallo- 
well. He meets the British officer, Captain 
Price, at the tavern, and quarrels with him, 
and they are on the point of fighting a 
duel when the tavern is hailed boisterously 
by a party of seamen in a way to alarm the 
inmates. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE DEFENSE OF THE CAVE, 


HE boisterous voices of the 
sailors on the rocky path 
burst into the taproom of the 
Waycross Tavern in a roar 
when Payson Woolworth 
flung wide the portal. -There was fitful 
moonlight, and he could easily see them 
crowding the space before the tavern— 
a round dozen of them. 

“Ahoy, master!” shouted one who led 
them. “Have ye room for me and my 
jolly boys? Or are we to be met with 
the sort of treatment old Jacob gave to 
me yesternight ?” 

“Boldrigg? Is that your name?” 
queried Payson quietly. 
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“Aye! My name, fast enough, sir; 
Jock Boldrigg. And these be the crew 
of my shallop.” 

The sailor stepped close to the open 
door and whispered hoarsely in Pay- 
son’s ear: 

“Are ye for liberty?” 

“T am. I speak for Colonel Moul- 
trie,” returned the Continental captain, 
in a like cautious tone. “What news 
have you?” 

“Ha! We'll. come to that later,” 
growled Boldrigg. “We were told 
there was some Britishers hereabout, 
and therefore I brought along a num- 
ber of my ae? blades—as bold as 
Satan, all of ’em! 

“Hush!” indi Payson. ““There 
has been a pair of such birds roosting 
here—'tis a fact. They may even be 
here now. But your news is of more 
importance.” 

Ere this the sailors who accompanied 
Boldrigg had crowded into the taproom, 
and old Jacob, made fearful, indeed, by 
such numbers, hastened to serve them. 

The voice of Jock Boldrigg had set 
the innkeeper to sweating. He feared 
for his precious hide, considering how 
he had treated the captain of the shal- 
lop on his previous visit. 

Boldrigg and the innkeeper’s son 
stood in close conversation at the open 
door. Jacob bawled out for Long Joe, 
and soon the young giant appeared 
from the kitchen and gave uncouth aid 
in pacifying the demands of the sailors. 

The captain of the shallop told, in 
gruff whispers, the latest news of Ad- 
miral Parker’s fleet. Appearing as a 
fishing boat, Boldrigg’s craft had ven- 
tured within hail of the British men- 
of-war. Indeed, the bluff Jock Bold- 
rigg had actually been fowed to the side 
of the admiral’s ship to offer fish for 
sale. 

In return, Payson Woolworth 
warned him that there were two 
British .officers—Hallowell and Price— 
somewhere in the neighborhood. A few 
words related the incidents of the previ- 
ous night, and informed Boldrigg of 
the situation at the inn. 

Then, without speaking to his father, 
or taking leave of a soul about the 


Waycross, young Captain Woolworth 
buckled his cloak about him and sallied 
forth into the ragged moonlight. 

Bolilrigg joined his rough-and-ready 
comrades in the taproom. “Ho, ho, 
Master Woolworth!” he roared at the 
scowling landlord. “I told ye there'd be 
them as ’u’d come here that ye’d find it 
wise to sarve off better than ye did me.” 
And he roared with laughter to see the 
mixture of fright and rage expressed 
in Jacob’s sour visage. 

While the sailors from the shallop 
were noisy enough, and _ Boldrigg 
seemed one of the rudest, the latter’s 
keen eyes and ears missed little of what 
went on about the inn. Twice old Bet- 
ty’s wrinkled face appeared at the door 
beside the bar, and she seemed anxious 
to speak either with the landlord or 
with his man of all work, Long Joe. 
Finally the old woman caught Jacob's 
eye, and he sidled over near the door- 
way. Boldrigg, seemingly careless of 
the byplay, never lost a move. 

Jacob snarled at the woman when she 
whispered to him; but a moment later 
Boldrigg plainly heard the landlord 
mutter to Long Joe: 

“It’s crazy they are about the ham- 
per, Joe. Ye’d best slip away wi’ it. 
First ye know, old Betty will be bawlin 
the business to the company.” 

Boldrigg moved toward the main 
door of the tavern. When Long Joe 
slipped out of the taproom by one 
door, the captain of the shallop left by 
the other—and the disappearance of 
neither the sailor nor the man of all 
work was noted at the time. 

Boldrigg, préviously so noisy and 
rude, was as quiet as a cat when he got 
away from the tavern door. In the 
shadow of the house he crept upon his 
toes around to the rear. 

Long Joe, a huge covered hamper 
slung upon one arm, and a steaming pot 
of what must have certainly been that 
bane of the colonists—imported tea— 
betrayed by its aroma, was just leaving 
the back door. 

He needed no lantern, for the moon 
peered out now and again from the lace- 
work of clouds that tried their best to 
obscure it. Joe crossed the yards and 


’ 


THE VOICE IN THE NIGHT 


plunged into a tangle of bramble be- 
hind one of the stables. 

Boldrigg needed to comb his wits but 
little to understand the meaning of this. 
Besides, Payson Woolworth had whis- 
pered his suspicions to him ere he 
started forth on his return to Sullivan’s 
Island. 

The sailor stepped softly-and fol- 
lowed on Long Joe’s trail. He parted 
the bushes, and his feet felt a beaten, 
narrow path under them. It was dark 
as the pit in the bramble, but he heard 
Long Joe’s brogans ahead. 

Then a light flashed out, and Boldrigg 
heard a murmur of voices. A gruff 
voice declared : 

“We be famished. This hiding like 
foxes in the rocks suits me not. And 
tea! Tears and wounds! Is there 
nothing stronger in the casks at yon- 
der inn? Go back and fill us a jug with 
something of the best, mark ye!” 

Boldrigg, knowing that Joe would im- 

oen a return, departed hastily him- 
self, 
ish officers ; of that he was certain. 
- Back to the taproom door he hur- 
ried, burst in, and called his crew away 
on the instant. He threw the gold 
pieces to pay the score at old Jacob’s 
head, and the noisy gang rushed forth 
into the road. But once the door of 
the inn banged to behind them, and they 
heard the timorous innkeeper putting up 
the bar in haste, Boldrigg gathered his 
men around him for a secret confer- 
ence, 

They were, indeed, bold fellows, 
armed with pistols beside their knives. 
And the plan of making two British of- 
ficers prisoners and sailing into Charles- 
ton harbor with them, after their term 
of scouting was past, pleased the rough 
fellows well. They agreed on the at- 
tack and listened to Boldrigg’s instruc- 
tions all in a minute. Within the next 
sixty seconds they were marching softly 
‘through the rear premises of the tav- 
ern toward the brush-hidden mouth of 
the cave. 

It was no trick to find the hidden 
path in the brambles. Indeed, Bold- 
rigg’s bos’n produced a ship’s lantern 
from under his short cape, lit the stub 


He had located the hiding Brit- - 
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of a tallow dip in it, and went ahead 
with the captain to pilot the ready crew. 
Every man had his fresh-primed pistol 
in his hand. These rough seamen were 
in the mood to spill blood if need be, 
and if the fugitives showed fight it 
would go hard with them. 

Ten yards through the bush, and they 
came slap against the rising hillside—a 
wall of broken rock. The bushes, how- 
ever, had been hauled aside from the 
mouth of the cave; it was not hard to 
find it. 

The crew of the shallop followed 
their leaders as quietly as possible; but 
it seemed that they need not have been 
so careful. The mouth of a tunnel was 
reached soon—a tunnel which seemed 
unoccupied. 

“Theres nobody here, 
whispered the bos’n hoarsely. 

“Egad!” was the response of Bold- 
rigg. “There’s a hole in the hill, ain’t 
there? Then, into the hole we go, my 
lads!” 

“Were with ye, skipper!” growled 
the crew, and all pushed forward. 

But ere they could flash more than 
a gleam of the dim lantern light into the 
tunnel, a heavy body burst through the 
brush from behind. Boldrigg, whose 
wit was alert, ejaculated with an oath: 

“Shiver me timbers, lads! ’Tis the 
young Goliath—wi’ the jug! Let 
neither him nor the jug escape ye!” 

It was true. Quite unready for such 
an attack, Long Joe came into the small 
clearing before the tunnel’s mouth. 
Half of the crew jumped on him in- 
stantly. 

He was borne down under their 
weight. The bos’n himself saved the 
jug from demolition, and passed it to 
the skipper, who tasted its contents 
with evident approval—and marked 
calmness—while the struggle betwixt 
his men and Long Joe went on. 

The gigantic youth put up a good 
fight; he was outmatched in weight and 
numbers, however. The sailors gagged 
and bound him neatly, and he was 
dragged into the tunnel and laid upon 
the cool rocks. Then the jug was 
passed about ere Boldrigg and the 


skipper,” 


f 
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bos'n led the advance farther into the 
passage. 

Had the crew of the shallop not taken 
the whole affair so much as a junket, 
the end of the adventure might have 
been far different. They did not con- 
sider haste necessary; nor did they 
dream that there was another entrance 
or exit to the cave, facing the sea. 

The tunnel led them into a fair-sized, 
circular cave, where there were plain 
signs of recent human occupancy; but 
nobody was there. A second passage, 
which they had to stoop to enter, led 
them on, and) upward., No sound 
reached them from above, nor was 
their advance challenged until, their 
own lantern having gone out, they be- 
held the moonlight again—the obscur- 
ing clouds having been swept away- for 
the nonce. 

Then a pistol spat and roared in the 
semidarkness, and the lead flattened it- 
self upon the rocks above the heads of 
the advancing sailors. 

“Back! We are prepared for ye, 
drunkards and scum !’ roared a com- 
manding voice. “Blood will be shed if 
yo come a foot farther.” 

Boldrigg and his men had cautiously 
ducked the bullet, and now clung close 
to the steep floor of the passage. They 
were in no advantageous position. This 
was no place for a fight. There was no 
elbowroom. 

The light ahead meant that-there was 
another opening to the cave; and the 
fugitives had escaped. 

Boldrigg muttered quick instructions 
in his bos’n’s ear. That individual 
crept backward like a crab, and ordered 
in a whisper several of the crew to fol- 
low. They proposed to circle about the 
rocks and try to find this other opening. 
Meanwhile, the skipper and his com- 
rades crouched in the darkness and 
listened for further signs of the where- 
abouts of the Britishers. A light—a 
whisper—the sound of a cautious shoe 
scraping on the rock—would have 
brought a volley of pistol shots from 
the shallop’s crew. 

So half an hour passed; rather, it 
dragged slowly by. Inaction tortured 
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Boldrigg and his men in their very 
souls. 

Suddenly there was a sharp, shrill cry 
from somewhere above. Then came a 
ringing shout, and the report of a pis- 
tol, which Boldrigg very well knew was 
a signal from the bos’n. 

“Up and at ’em, lads!” roared the 
skipper of the shallop, and, leading the 
way, he plunged boldly up the steep 
ascent. 

Their way was not challenged. They 
reached a high and dry cavity, into 
which the moonlight shone. Before it 
was a broad shelf, overlooking the sea. 
And as Boldrigg and his comrades 
sprang into the lighted space, a slight 
figure stepped from concealment and 
confronted them. 

“Tere’s one of ’em!” cried Boldrigg. 

“A redcoat! A redcoat!” yelped 
his men. 

A calm, feminine voice replied: 

“Do ye war on women, good sirs? I 
assure you there is not a soul here but 
myself and my good Betty.” 

The moonlight shone softly on the 
fair face-of Mistress Lluella Sarony, 
while the old woman from the inn 


“crouched, trembling and afraid, against 


the rocky wall of the cave. 


CHAPTER XV. 
| THE SORTIE. 


THE information Jock Boldrigg had 

brought to the Waycross Tavern, 
expecting to find some patriot there in 
readiness to bear on the intelligence to 
those active in preparing the defense 
of Charleston, was of so great moment 
that Captain Payson Woolworth’ knew. 
it must -be transmitted immediately to 
Colonel Moultrie and his confréres on 
Sullivan’s Island. 

Payson left the inn, therefore, in 
haste, and descended the rocky. path to 
the waterside. A quarter of a mile 
away, in a well-defended creek mouth, © 
he had left the boat in which he crossed 
to and from the island. 

The current through the Breach at 
this hour was not in his favor; never- 
theless, he pushed out with a strong 
man’s determination to cross the gut in 
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- Opposition to tide or wind. Payson had 
been a good oarsman for years, and he 
knew the Breach—with the other inlets 
and coves along this coast—as well as 
any fisherman of them all. 

Besides, the moonlight grew stronger 
each minute, and the task of pulling 
against the tide seemed all there was to 
the venture—and Payson had been pull- 
ing against the tide, metaphorically 
speaking, ever since boyhood. 

His bout of words with Captain Price 
had rubbed the old wound in his soul 
raw. He knew well that, had he been 
of some good Charleston family, and 
possessed a university training, with 
the necessary admission to good society, 
Mr. Phillip Sarony would never have 
forbidden him his house, or abruptly 
broke off the intimacy between his 
daughter and himself. Never had he 
possessed a thing in common with Ja- 
cob Woolworth. Never a feature or 
a characteristic did he own which 
linked him to the innkeeper. 

And that British scoundrel had even 
sneered at the honorable and well-won 
military title he now bore. Ah! A 
time was coming for the settlement of 
that score. Payson heartily believed 
that the success of the American arms 
would—in time—make his title of cap- 
tain as much respected as that rank was 
in the British army. 

These thoughts revolved in his mind 
as he pushed out of the creek mouth 
and set his back for the pull across the 
Breach. And even as his cockleshell 

of a boat was thrust into the tide, Pay- 
~ son heard something that startled him. 
He rested on his oars and listened. The 
steady beat of several oars—the rhythm 
of an “ash-gale” on the longboat of a 
man-o’-war—was not to be mistaken. 

Instantly he swerved his own boat 
and thrust it into the shadow of a rock 
hard by. The larger and fully manned 
boat was at some distance; but it drew 
nearer, second by second. It was com- 
ing with the current. That made the 
pace the swifter. As he descried its 
dim outline sweeping by, Payson saw 
that the seamen were pulling with a 
strength and regularity of stroke that 
identified them in his mind. 


` longboat sweep on. 


There was no American craft com- 
missioned as a war vessel near; of that 
he was positive. The longboat shoot- 
ing past him was from a British ship. 
And it was aimed directly for the cove 
in which he knew Jock Boldrigg’s shal- 
lop lay. This cove was really the near- 
est anchorage to the Waycross Tavern. 

The young captain could not but con- 
nect the boat with the two British of- 
ficers he knew to be lingering about the 
inn. And this boat must be from that 
same ship which Boldrigg had reported 
as having run in so close to the land. 
Hoping to add materially to the news 
he had for the patriots working at the 
Sullivan Island fortress, Payson shot 
his own boat out into the swiftly run- 
ning current, and followed in the wake 
of the British longboat. He could hear 
the beat of her oars, but knew well her 
crew could not distinguish the lighter 
sound of his own oars. 

No light did the longboat show. She 
was on a secret mission without a 
doubt. Payson pulled at his own oars 
as though he were rowing a race, and 
never for once did he lose the sound 
of the crew ahead until they swept into 
the mouth of the cove. Then they 
doubtless laid on their oars and let the 
The single oars- 
man on their trail continued to pull a 
strong stroke, however; but, entering 
the cove, he veered sharply to the left, 
being familiar with the best landings. 

It was when he was some distance 
up the cove, and the shore on his left 
was plainly to be discerned, that Pay- 
son saw the longboat again. She lay 
quietly beside a larger vessel—and on 
the instant the captain knew it must be 
Boldrigg’s shallop! 

“T tell you I know the craft, cox- 
sn!” ejaculated an excited voice—evi- 
dently that of a midshipman with the 
boat. “There’s the broken bowsprit 
and the new bit of unpainted rail. If 
Mr. Hallowell were here, I know he’d 
say to stop and investigate.” 

“Aye, sir; that might be,” said a gruf- 
fer voice, in response—evidently that 
of the cockswain. “But a mere fishing 
boat——” 

“And if ‘tis nothing but a fishing 
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smack, why did we see it so far up the 
coast—twice, indeed? Why was her 
‘captain so desirous of coming aboard 
the admiral’s ship? Why did he strive 
to pump some of the crew? And, again, 
why do we find the shallop here in a 
lonely cove, and so far away from what 
seemed to be the fishing grounds only 
this last morning ?” 

The thin, youthful voice, so earnest 
and excited, was plainly heard by Pay- 
son. The cockswain’s speech was 
thicker, and the listener missed some 
of his words; but he heard enough to 
assure him that the boat steerer pre: 
ferred to wait until they had Mr. Hal- 
lowell’s advice before troubling the shal- 
lop, which rode at anchor with neither 
light nor crew aboard. 

The older man had his way in the 
end. The midshipman was not in com- 
mand of the boat, that was certain. 
Payson concluded that the longboat had 
been sent ashore to meet Mr. Hallowell, 
the wounded ensign, who was evidently 
its usual commander. 

All the vague suspicions he had pos- 
sessed ere this regarding the meeting 
of the ensign and Captain Price were 
brought to a head in Payson’s mind. 
Hallowell had been sent ashore to carry 
a message, or to receive one, from Gen- 
eral Clinton; Captain Price was the 
army man intrusted with Clinton’s oe 
of the business. 

Exact information of what the fleet 
and the shore troops planned to do in 
attacking Charleston. might pass in writ- 
ing from the general to the admiral— 
and vice versa. Both Price and Hal- 
lowell might carry such documents. 

As to the longboat, it quickly swept 
away out of sight, and toward the head 
of-the cove. From where Payson sat 
in his boat by Boldrigg’s craft, he saw 
a light flash out upon the rocks, twice. 
Instantly a torch showed close to the 
water. He knew the men in the long- 
boat signaled to somebody ashore. 

“And if Hallowell joins them, he will 
have learned about Boldrigg and his 
crew being at the tavern. He’ll suspect 
they are newsbearers.. Something will 
happen to this shallop,” thought Cap- 
tain Woolworth. 
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The outcome of this sortie from the 
warship then lying to somewhere off 
Breach Inlet the American could not 
imagine; but danger threatened the 
scout ship—of that he could be positive. 

He shipped his oars, stood up, seized 
the low rail of the shallop, and drew 
himself aboard. He carried the bow 
rope of his light craft with him, and 
looped it about å pin to hold it fast in 
the current. 

The shallop tugged and curtsied at 
its hawser. Despite her frowsy appear- 
ance, she was a fast sailer, as Payson 
well knew. And hidden somewhere 


-aboard, he did net doubt, were small 


arms, and, perhaps, a gun or two of 
size. If Boldrigg and his men would 
only return before the longboat started 
back, a stroke might be given, then and 
there, for the American cause! The 
thought set every nerve in Payson’s 
= atingle. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
BATTLE OF BREACH INLET. 


ROM the window of her chamber, 
Lluella Sarony, looking out upon 
the clearing night, had seen the crew of 
the shallop tumble forth from the tav- 
ern and gather in a close, whispering 
group. When Boldrigg and his men 
started around the corner of the house, 
she guessed instantly what was afoot. 
She knew that, Captain Price had joined 
his friend, Hallowell, in the old cave, 
and-that supper would probably be car- 
ried out to them by Long Joe. 

The stealthy movements of the sail- 
ors startled Mistress Lluella into ac- 
tion. 
wrapped a red shawl about her shoul- 
ders, and darted downstairs to old 
Betty. 

She could do anything she chose with 
BettyThe old woman was her slave in 
every whim and fancy, But it taxed 
Betty’s ancient limbs to climb the rocks 
in Mistress Lluella’s wake. The girl 
rushed eagerly upon the shelf before 
the open cave. A crackling fire burned 
there, and she startled Price and Hal- 
lowell just as they began their repast. 
Her hurried words were sufficient to 


She threw a scarf over her head, - 
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put the British officers on instant guard. 
Price sprang up, seized his pistol, and 
ran down the passage a way. Ina mo- 
ment he had fired, and ‘his angry voice 
rang out in loud command. 

Then he darted back and found Hal- 
lowell gallantly holding Mistress Luel- 
la’s hand. 

“So much obliged to you, Mistress 
Sarony: X ; 

“Come on!” growled Captain Price. 
“You're a regular moon calf, Hallowell. 
We've got to escape instantly. Some 
of those fellows will be coming around 
to this opening.” 

He gathered the food into the ham- 
per again and grabbed it up. He did 
not even thank the young girl for her 
warning, but. complained bitterly that 
Long Joe had not returned with the 
strong drink he craved. 

At the moment he came out upon the 
shelf before the cave he saw a flash of 
light on the water below the rocks, 

“Zounds! Isn’t that your boat, Hal- 
lowell?” he growled. “Quick, man!” 

The ensign was 
Mistress Lluella and hurry to his side, 
catching up as he went a blazing brand 
from the fire. 

Hallowell saw the torch in the long- 
boat below, and waved the fagot twice 
about his head. “Tis they,” he mut- 
tered to Captain Price. 

“And in good season, egad! Hurry 
down. But we won't lose the viands 
they have so tastily prepared in the inn 
kitchen. Our bill to old Jacob can be 
settled later.” 

Before they were half dôwn the steep 
ro¢ks—and Hallowell had some diffi- 
culty in descending because of his in- 
juries—Boldrigg’s bos’n and his com- 
rades were upon them, and a pretty 
skirmish ensued. The captain of the 
shallop, as we have seen, was left to 
face Mistress Lluella and her com- 
panion only. 

“A* red shawl instead of a red coat, 
lads,” said Boldrigg, with an oath. 
“But the maid is right; sailors don’t 
war on womenfolk. And those British- 
ers are getting away.” 

_ He dove out past the girl and the 
frightened old woman, and led his men 
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forced to, leave 


down the rocks. They were too late to 
capture Price and Hallowell; the of- 
ficers were already in the longboat. 

“And ’tis my belief, - skipper,” 
growled the bos’n, “that them same 
salt-water macaronis will be afoul of 
our shallop. I heard the squeal of a 
younker—a midshipman, belike—and 
the spawn of Satan said something 
about capturing a smack here in the 
cove.” 

Boldrigg stopped for nothing more. 
The dinghy in which the crew had come 
ashore lay a good ten cable lengths 
away. He led the way to it, and the 
party piled in. And even as they did 
so, they heard the creak of -block and 
halyard. Then—shadowy in the moon- 
light, but unmistakable—the  shallop 
drifted across their line of vision. 

“They've beat us, lads!” groaned 
Jock Boldrigg. “We’ll never dare look 
Charleston boatmen i’ face again. A 
passel © man-o’-war  nincompoops 
stealin’ our shallop from wight under 
our noses, so to speak!” 

But as he spoke there came a shout 
from across the cove, and the rattle of 
a volley of small arms. The echoes re- 
peated themselves among the rocks un- 


_til one might have thought that half a 


battalion were shooting. The flashes 
had come from one spot, however; and 
that not in the direction the slowly 
moving shallop was drifting. 

“Great Peter!’ sang out Boldrigg. 
“That’s from the longboat, lads. Pull, 
ye lubbers! The blasted Britishers 
have not got the shallop yet.” 

By instinct he knew this. The flash 
of the small, arms came from close to 
the surface of the water. A party was 
firing at the moving shallop. 

Boldrigg was at the tiller of the 
dinghy; under his commands the crew 
pulled with a will, and, cutting across, 
the track of the shallop, they reached 
the mouth of the cove first. Meanwhile 
the longboat was dashing across from 
the other side, and a second volley was 
fired at the shallop, with no effect. 

That she was being maneuvered 
clumsily was plain; but it was no enemy 
that had her in charge. Boldrigg hailed 
her as the ghostly bows of the little 
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ship staggered across the dinghy’s path 
on the other tack. 

“Ahoy! Friends of liberty, ahoy !” 

“Boldrigg!” returned the voice of 
Captain Woolworth. “This way, man!” 

In a minute the dinghy had pulled 
alongside the shallop, and Boldrigg and 
his men swarmed over the rail. The 
longboat was approaching now on the 
jump. They could see her, with a fig- 
ure standing in her stern directing the 
pursuit. 

“Give way, men!” cried the voice of 
Ensign Hallowell. “Pull, my hearties! 
She's ours i 

“She’s about as much thine as the 
planets above ye!” growled Boldrigg, 
as his men ran to their places and the 
canvas began to spread upon the shal- 
lop. 

The doughty skipper ripped the can- 
vas off a Long Tom which was lashed 
amidships. Captain Woolworth, seeing 
what he was about, ran to his as- 
sistance, with a shout of joy. They 
cut the lashings and swerved the mouth 
of the cannon about so that it ranged 
over the shallop’s stern. Boldrigg 
rammed home the charge of powder 
and the shot. 

One of the men had already lighted 
a fire in the galley; now he came run- 
ning and thrust a stick, with a blazing 
bit of tow upon it, into Boldrigg” s hand. 

“Sprinkle the powder in the prime 
hole, Captain Woolworth!” shouted the 
skipper of the shallop. “She’s just in 
line with us now. Quick, ere she sweep 
in too near and we have them aboard 
of us!” 

With the required celerity the captain 
seized the powderhorn and sprinkled in 
the black grains. Then he sprang back, 
seeing just in the wake of the shallop 
the longboat, her crew pulling swiftly 
toward the vessel. 

Down flashed the torch. There was 
a roar, a cloud of smoke, and Wool- 
worth ran eagerly to one side that he 
might behold the effect of the shot. 

But the shallop was in the Breach 
now, and the ripple of the cove was 
exchanged for a pitching cross sea, for 
the tide was turning. At the moment 
Long Tom was fired, the shallop had 
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kicked up behind like a frightened colt, 
and the shot went over the head of the 
still-standing Hallowell. 

Hallowell, Price, and the midshipman 
—a mite of a boy in blue breeches and 
a Scotch cap, who was in the bows— 
fired their small arms and urged on the 
oarsmen, 

Boldrigg cursed madly as he swabbed 
the hot gun and rammed home another 
charge. But Payson saw that, before 
the gun could be made ready for a sec- 
ond shot, the enemy would board the 
shallop. 

He ran to the stern and, with sev- 
eral of the crew, prepared to repel the 
British seamen. The shallop was draw- 
ing out into the Breach more rapidly, 
but she pitched a good deal, as did the 
longboat. Hallowell had good sea legs, 
or he would have been flung overboard. 
Standing there in the moonlight, he was 
revealed plainly to the young Con- 
tinental captain. Payson was able to 
see his every feature. The ensign was, 
indeed, a handsome man. Little won- 
der if Mistress Lluella Sarony found 
him interesting! 

The ensign raised the pistol in his 
hand and, perhaps by intention, picked 
out the body of the innkeeper’s son to 
shoot at. Payson knew he was to be 
made the target of the shot, but he did 
not move. At the instant Hallowell 
fired, however, the bow of the longboat 
bumped the stern of the shallop. 

With a shout the seamen rose up and 
sprang to board the escaping craft. For 
some minutes pandemonium reigned— 
cutlasses flashed, pistols were fired at 
short range, and cries of pain and anger 
confused and deafened Woolworth. 

In the midst of the turmoil his brain 
suddenly cleared. He found himself 
fighting coolly. The longboat had 
swerved to one side, and hung now by 
grapples to the shallop, bow and stern. 

He found himself facing the red 
visage of Captain Price. The British 
officer slashed at him mightily with his 
sword, and Payson caught the stroke 
easily on his own blade. They parried 
for a bit, then the younger man thrust 
swiftly. 

The point of his weapon went past 
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the guard of his opponent, and blood 
spurted from a severed vein in the back 
of the captain’s hand. It was no serious 
wound, but painful, and Price swore 
roundly, 

“You would not fight me before, Cap- 
tain Price!” cried Payson. “But de- 
fend yourself now, for I mean to at- 
tack again.” 

He thrust forward and the British 
officer drew back. In his rage and ex- 
citement Payson leaped down into the 
longboat, following his enemy with de- 
termination. 

At that the crew of the shallop rent 
the night with a mighty cheer, and came 
flocking down after him, believing that 
he led them in this boarding movement. 
Good forturie was with the offensive 
‘side. The man-o’-war’s men crowded 
batk. Some were wounded and fell 
overboard; others were forced to leap 
into the sea. 


Payson received a blow from behind ` 


upon the head, and it confused him. He 
lost Captain Price in the mêlée, and 
found himself crossing swords with 
Hallowell. But this was only for a mo- 
ment. Their swords had scarce slith- 
ered twice or thrice along each other, 
and he was but measuring his opponent, 
when Payson realized that they were— 
of a wonder—alone in the longboat. 

Those that had not gone overboard 
had climbed the shallop’s rail. The 
members of the crew that had followed 
the captain into the longboat had been 
recalled by Boldrigg. 

On the deck of the shallop sounded 
the tumult of the fight. Pistols flashed 
and their report was all but drowned 
in the roar of human voices. 

Payson saw that the longboat had 
been cut loose. She was drifting be- 
hind the shallop, which forged swiftly 
ahead, under press of sail. Then came 
a greater flash, the roar of the cannon, 
and the round shot smashed through the 
bottom of the boat in which he stood, 
almost at Payson’s heels! 

The longboat seemed to crumple up, 
and broke in two. He saw Hallowell 


falling backward and sprang forward 


to seize him. He lost his sword; but 
he found his fingers gripping Hal- 


lowell’s collar, and together they 
plunged into the sea and went beneath 
the surface. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
WON AND LOST. 


PAYSON’S clutch upon Hallowell’s 

collar could not be broken. Down, 
down they went together in the chill 
sea; but the innkeeper’s son was the 
better swimmer, and more used to such 
wrestling as this. 

Hallowell only struggled to get to the 
surface again. He was desperate— 
panic-stricken. He fought blindly. 
But Payson knew what he was about. 
He held the British ensign beneath the 
water until he knew, by his decreasing 
struggles, that Hallowell was all but 
overcome. 

Then a vigorous kick brought both 
the American and his captive to the 
surface—for a captive Hallowell was. 
He was quite helpless, and Payson held 
him above the surface that he might 
breathe. 

The shallop and the wrecked long- 
boat had both drifted away from the 
spot. The noise of the fight was so 
distant that, as they floated, Payson 
could not make out the direction of the 
continued combat. 

Those who had gone overboard were 
either drowned, or had been hauled 
aboard the shallop.» The two parts of 
the longboat might still be afloat, but 
were likewise out of his reach. There- 
fore, being quite sure that the point of 
Sullivan’s Island lay near, and to the 
south, the Continental captain struck 
out in that direction, assisting his cap- 
tive as best he could. He would not let 
Hallowell drown. 

The British officer was scarcely 
breathing when | Payson—much ex- 
hausted himself—felt his lagging feet 
touch the hard bottom of the shelving 
beach. Soon he could walk upright, 
and he floated his burden easily to the 
dry land. 

But the night chill struck through to 
his very marrow when once he had 
dragged the unconscious Hallowell 
ashore. He found a sheltered spot in 
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the bushes, drew a tightly stoppered 
flask from his pocket, and discovered 
that the materials he carried for mak- 
ing a fire were dry and ready for use. 

In ten minutes he had a blaze over 
which he shook as with an ague while 
he endeavored to chafe Hallowell’s 
hands and bring him back to some sem- 
blance of life. He heard or saw 
nothing of the shallop now. How the 
fight had ended he could not be sure. 
Whether Boldrigg and his crew had 
captured the last of the British, or Cap- 
tains Price and the man-o’-war’s men 
had turned the tables on the master of 
the shallop and his crew, remained a 
mystery for the time being—as far as 
Captain Woolworth was concerned. 

By and by Hallowell opened his eyes 
and gasped. Payson’s exertions in his 
behalf were soon repaid by the British 
officer’s recovery of speech and under- 
standing. 

Hallowell gazed at his companion 
some minutes in silence, then asked: 

“Am I to thank you merely as my 
rescuer, or do you constitute yourself 
my captor as well?” 

“You and I, Mr. Hallowell, fight on 
opposite sides. I hold a commission as 
captain in the Continental army.” 

“Ah, then, captain, I am to consider 
myself your prisoner?” 

“Exactly !” : 

“The attack upon that shallop went 
against us, then?” 

“I do not. know. You and I were 
fighting hand to hand when the long- 
boat was hit. Fortunately, the land 
was near and we are safe.” 

“I believe I must thank an honorable 
enemy, then, for his assistance,” said 
Hallowell, with politeness. 

Payson bowed, and remained silent. 

“Your intention, captain?” > queried 
the British officer. 

“To take you, when you are recov- 
ered, to a near-by farmhouse, and there 
get a vehicle that will carry us both to 
the fort.” 

“The fort?” 

“We are on Sullivan’s Island. I 
doubt not that Admiral Parker knows 
of the preparations being made by loyal 
folk of Charleston to receive him.” 
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“Ah! We have heard of such a 
fort,” admitted the ensign. 

“That was my destination when, on 
leaving the inn, I observed your long- 
boat and gathered that her crew might 
desire to capture Boldrigg’s shallop.” 

Hallowell started. “You came from 
the tavern, then?” 

SYES 

“It—it was not you that my friend, 
Captain Price, had some words with?” 

“You are correct in your surmise, 
sir,” said Captain Woolworth quietly. 

“The innkeeper’s son!’ exclaimed 
Hallowell, and perhaps only in involun- 
tary surprise. But to Payson the 
words seemed intentionally sneering. 

“The son of the innkeeper, yes. 
Your friend made that an excuse for 
refusing to give me the satisfaction that 
one gentleman is bound to give another, 
after he had gratuitously insulted me,” 
said Payson sternly. “But at the mo- 
ment I leaped into your longboat, Cap- 
tain Price was fighting me for his life. 
He eluded me in the confusion.” 

“You intimate, Mr. Woolworth sf 

“Captain Woolworth, if you please,” 
said Payson warningly. 

“Ah! Quite so, captain. But you 
do not intimate that Captain Price 
feared to meet you?” 

“T am very sure he did not wish to 
fight me, sword to sword,” said Payson 
dryly. “The facts bear out that.” 

“T cannot allow you to suggest such 
a disgraceful thing without requesting 
you to retract the statement, Captain 
Woolworth,” said Hallowell _ stiffly. 
“You deliberately insult a man—a 
friend of mine—who is not here, Cap- 
tain Woolworth!” 

“Had I my wish, sir, he would be 
here,” returned Payson. “It is my 
strongest desire to meet Captain Price, 
foot to foot and sword to sword.” 

“Meanwhile,” sneered Hallowell, 
“you go about slandering him behind 
his back.” 

“Have a care, sir!” cried Payson. “I 
remember you are my prisoner. Nor 
are you in a condition to fight me now. 
Perhaps, however,” he added, with dis- 
dain, “you are another like your friend. 
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You go about insulting men, and then 
refuse to fight them?” 
This 


“Now, by Heaven! is too 


much!” cried Hallowell, getting on his 
feet. “I have no weapon = 
“Nor have I. To think of dueling 


here and now is ridiculous,” said Pay- 
son. “But after we have both recoy- 
ered at the fort, I shall be at your serv- 
ice, and can promise you the attention 
of a second as honorable as yourself.” 

Hallowell bowed, and was silent. 
Such was the time, and men’s passions 
so easily aroused, that these two, who 
really should have been friends because 
of what had so recently passed, were 
likely to leap at each other’s throats. 
Hallowell forgot all his gratitude; Pay- 
son Woolworth forgot that courteous 
formality which should have been his 
attitude toward a conquered enemy. 

It was true, however, that in both 
the young men’s minds there worked 
the yeast of hatred. And not because 
of the opposite causes to which they 
were espoused, nor because of the 
words passed regarding the absent 


Price. Payson knew. that this was 
Mistress Lluella Sarony’s wounded 
knight. Old Jacob’s barbed shafts had 


rankled in his son’s soul. Hallowell 
was favored by the beautiful daughter 
of the planter. She had reason to feel 
more than an ordinary interest in the 
naval officer. 

On the other hand, Hallowell had 
learned from old Jacob, when he had 
visited. him in the cave, the full par- 
ticulars of Payson’s affection for 
Mistress Lluella—and highly colored 
those particulars had been, too. Hal- 
lowell considered Payson a formidable 
rival. Payson considered Hallowell 
the same. Although Lluella’s name was 
not mentioned between them, both 
knew that the real cause of this dis- 
agreement and challenge was the beau- 
tiful girl whom they had left behind at 
the Waycross {on 

Payson was about to suggest that 
they move on to the farmhouse of the 
free negro. His sympathy for Hal- 
lowell had quite evaporated. But there 
sounded the tramp of heavy feet in the 
brush. Both men started and glanced 


at veach other suspiciously. Payson 
made a long stride for his prisoner. 

Who was coming? Some of the men 
having swum ashore from the wrecked 
longboat might be at hand to rescue 
Hallowell. Or the approaching feet 
might be of some member of the shal- 
lop’s crew. 

Before either man could speak, the 
bushes parted, and into the firelight 
stepped Long Joe. 

Payson was instantly relieved. Hal- 
lowell, too, did not look greatly 
chagrined. 

“The very person most welcome, 
Joe,” said Payson briskly. “Go over to 
that negro’s house—you know the man. 
Tell him Captain Woolworth must use 
his pony again. Hitch it into the old 
chaise he owns. I must take this man 
to the fort and let Colonel Moultrie deal 
with him.” 

“Wait!” commanded Hallowell. 
“You have handled some of my gold, 
Joe, and will handle more. Best stop a 
minute and think. I am a loyal subject 
of King George—and you should be 
another. I believe I can claim your 
friendship.” 

Long Joe looked from one to the 
other, and shook his head slowly. He 
said in his dogged way: 

“You don’t neither of you argue to 
interest me, sirs. I knows my duty, I 
do. Let’s have the rights of this——” 

“This is my prisoner!’ interposed 
Payson angrily. “Do you play traitor 
to the cause z 

“Would ye be a traitor to your 
king?” cried Hallowell. 

Long Joe still shook his head. 
said: 

“T ain’t here for neither king nor 
commoner. Mistress Lluella, she sent 
me.’ 

Both of his hearers were silenced, 
and the youth continued: 

“Just as I broke the ropes them sail- 
ors tied me up with and got back to 
the front of the tavern, Mistress Lluella 
was there. The shooting had begun 
down in the cove. She was afraid of 
the outcome, and she says to me, ‘Joe! 
Run and save him. Don’t let harm 


He 
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come to him.’ That’s what brought me 
here.” 

Hallowell flushed with pleasure and 
smiled. Payson Woolworth’s brow was 
overcast. 

“And how read ye that command, 
Joe?’ he demanded, between his set 
teeth, 

“I am going to take Master Hallowell 
back with me,” said the young giant 
simply. 

“Why, you big oaf!” cried the Amer- 
\can captain. “Do you know what you 
are about? You are a traitor!” 

He advanced upon Joe, who seized 
him, for Payson was unarmed, and held 
him as an ordinary man might a child 
who was angry. 


“Nay, Master Payse,’ he muttered. 


“Tt is not for thee she wept. I am her 
friend first of all—her steadfast 
friend!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE CLOUD OF WAR. 


ALLOWELL could not smother his - 


delight. He did not glance at Pay- 
son Woolworth, however, as he asked 
the young giant: 
“How did you come across from the 
PE ee 

“T have a punt, your honor. I can 
take you back in it—if ye wish to go.” 

“Would a man fly from purgatory to 
paradise?” responded Hallowell, wick- 
edly enjoying the American captain’s 
discomfiture. “Come! I attend you.” 

“In my pocket here,” said Long Joe, 
holding the struggling Payson with both 
hands, “ye may find a bit of cord, Mas- 
a Hallowell. We shall have to bind 
him.” 

“And so sure as you do that,” cried 
Payson, “PII make you sweat for it 
later, Long Joe!” 

But he realized that it was a futile 
threat, and but made Hallowell laugh 
the more. In a trice he was tied se- 
curely, hand and foot. Then it was 
that the American captain began to 
think more of-his duty and the cause 
he worked for than of his own private 
passions. 
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“Long Joe,” he said seriously, “you 
are committing a crime against your 
fellow men. You are traitor to the 
cause of liberty. You have hoped for 
the freedom of our people from the 
misrule of these redcoats, yet you take 
this man’s cause against me 

“I do not,” said the giant. 

“You do. The man was a go- 
between ‘twixt the fleet and the army. 
He bears papers of moment now, may- 
hap, that would be of value to our 
friends at the other end of the island. 
Think twice what you do, Long Joe!” 

Thus admonished, the young giant 
glanced again from his old friend to the 
naval officer. He put out a tentative 
hand, and it fell upon Mr. Hallowell’s 
shoulder. 

“What do you mean, sir?” de- 
manded the naval officer haughtily. 

“Papers d’ye say?” muttered the 
huge youth. ‘He is a Britisher, I ‘low 
ye, Master Payse. She only said to 
save him, not the papers.” 

Hallowell writhed in his grasp. The 
triced-up Payson looked on with grim 
interest. In spite of Hallowell’s strug- 
gles, Long Joe proceeded to search that 
angry person’s pockets thoroughly. 

A wallet did not reveal any sealed 
document. Inner pockets brought 
nothing of importance to light. The 
gold pieces he found the giant returned 
instantly to the gentleman. 

“Inside his shirt, man!” exclaimed 
the eager Payson. “Close to his hide 
would he carry such documents.” 

And when Long Joe put his hand 
upon Hallowell’s breast, the latter 
railed at him and struggled more 
earnestly than before. 

“Ye shall pay for this indignity, 
rascal!” snarled the naval officer. 

Unmoved, Long Joe thrust his big 
hand into the breast of Hallowell’s 
shirt. He drew forth—no paper—no 
incriminating document; nothing of the 
kind! There lay across Long Joe’s 
palm a silken  stocking—a dainty, 
spider-web article of apparel. 

Both Payson and the young giant 
knew what it meant instantly. Hal- 
lowell stood there, red and uncom- 
fortable. 
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It was Mistress Lluella’s lost hose— 
the article she had sent Long Joe to 
find after the fight-in the forest path 
where she had so bravely done battle 
for the wounded. Hallowell. 

Payson remembered his questioning 
of the man-of-all-work after Hallowell 
had been helped to escape from the inn. 
He had believed at the time that Long 
Joe was sent into the wood on a fool’s 
errand by Lluella. Now-he was quite 
sure that Joe had been the one who 
helped Hallowell to the cave. And he 
might have sought in vain for the silk 
stocking, too. 

Neither the naval officer nor the cap- 
tain saw the spasm of emotion that 
writhed across Long Joe’s usually dull 
countenance. He held the lady’s hose 
but for a moment; then he returned it 
to the British officer. 

“Come!” he said gruffly, “we'll be 
moving. I'll send the negro back to 
unbind Master Payse.” And without 
another word he led Hallowell away 
from the fire and the helpless American 
captain. 

` The latter had sufficient time to cogi- 
tate upon the situation ere the fright- 
ened negro farmer, his eyes rolling, and 
his tongue stuttering, arrived to un- 
leash the prisoner. But such rage as he 
felt, any determination of vengeance 
even, Captain Payson Woolworth kept 
strictly to himself. : 

He obtained the pony from the free 
negro, and before dawn was again at 


the palmetto-wood fort. The construc- _ 


tion of the defense was complete in 
most particulars. Colonel Moultrie was 
personally drilling a batch of recruits, 
and He gave Woolworth brief attention. 

“Your news, captain, reached me an 
hour ago. Boldrigg ventured into the 
harbor with his shallop, a British cap- 
tain as a prisoner, and several man-o’- 
war’s men. I have already paroled Cap- 
tain Price, and he has departed for 
Charleston. I understand it was your 
forethought that saved the shallop from 
the British, and it shall not be forgot- 
ten. But this Hallowell should be 
brought in. As the longboat will not 
return to Admiral Parker’s ship, with- 
out doubt another, and a larger party, 


will be sent ashore to meet the ensign. 
Clinton is not far distant. He and the 
admiral mean to strike ere, long, there 
can be no doubt. I must spare ye a 
command, Captain Woolworth—Ser- 
geant Jasper!” 

He beckoned a passing man who 
stopped and saluted, then came forward 
with a better regard for military eti- 
quette than most of the recruits. Pay- 
son Woolworth liked the looks of the 
fellow the moment his gaze fell on him. 
He was a well set-up man, cleanly 
shaven, with his hair tied neatly behind. 


. He had a cool, gray eye, and looked at 
one frankly. 


“Sergeant,” said the colonel shortly, 
“choose ye a file of men and accompany 
Captain Woolworth to the mainland. A 
bateau is to be had at Aaron Judson’s. 
Captain Woolworth will be your im- 
mediate superior, and he knows the 
neighborhood ’twixt Mount Pleasant 
and Breach Inlet, I take it?” 

Payson bowed affirmatively. Ser- 
geant Jasper saluted both the colonel 
and the younger officer, wheeled 
sharply, and strode away. 

“A soldier—every inch of him,” de- 
clared Colonel Moultrie, with enthusi- 
asm. “If I had a thousand like him, 
Captain Woolworth, I’d have no fear 
of the fleet getting past this point—or 
of Clinton slipping into the city behind 
us. And General Lee might put that 
in his pipe and smoke it,” he added 
grimly. 

Before noon the small scouting com- 
mand disembarked from a bateau upon 
the shore of the mainland, but some 
distance from the Breach. Payson 
Woolworth lost no time in leading these 
men to the main-traveled road between 
Mount Pleasant and his father’s inn. 
Their way led past the burned mansion 
of Phillip Sarony. The beautiful Out- 
look, standing upon the brow of a 
grassy knoll, had been one of the show 
places as strangers sailed“ up_ Charles- 
ton harbor. -It had commanded a far 
view of the entire roadstead, the islands 
along the coast, and the distant roofs 
and spires of Charleston itself. 

The negro quarters had not been de- 
stroyed by the rioters, and Sarony’s 
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overseer was in contiol of the blacks, 
and of the wrecked premises. From 
this man Payson learned that the 
planter and his daughter had not yet 
left the tavern overlooking the sea, 
Phillip Sarony being still fearful of 
what trouble might lie in wait for him, 
either on the road to the city, or within 
the city itself. 

-“There’ll be plenty of the king’s sol- 
diers hereabouts ’fore long, Master 
Payse,” said the overseer, who had 
known the young man for years. 
“Then Master Sarony will be safe.” - 

“And where think ye the redcoats 
are coming from?” demanded Captain 
Woolworth curiously. 

“Sh! Tis a secret as yet,” whis- 
pered the man, for he did not see Ser- 
geant Jasper and the file of riflemen, 
and Payson was not in uniform. “But 
the Tory gentlemen of the neighbor- 
hood have. urged General Clinton by 
letter to send forward a large detach- 
ment to drive all the rebels back upon 
the city. There’s a British officer in 
the neighborhood right now—a right 
fierce gentleman who is in General 
Clinton’s confidence——” 

“And by name Captain Price?” 
queried Payson quickly, 

“The same. And he has a part of a 
company of dragoons near by.” 

“Indeed! And where are those same 
dragoons? demanded the Continental 
captain with interest. 

“For sure I could not tell ye that,” 
said the overseer, shaking his head. 
“But Captain. Price has rid past here 
already this morning : 

“Are you sure?” demanded Payson. 
“Captain Price is, I understand, in the 
city, and z 
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He was about to say that the British 
offcer had been put upon his parole of 
honor as a prisoner, but bethought him 
to hold his tongue. 

“Oh, Master Payse, I know the of- 
ficer well by sight,” declared the over- 
seer. “I saw him not an hour agone.” 

“How was he riding?” 

“Riding toward thy father’s tavern. 
But, of course, he may have turned at 
the crossroads yonder, and gone on to 
the Marietta and Bangthorne Planta- 
tions. He rode Flemington Revell’s 
mare, Sally, and she can carry a man 
far and fast if she be put to it.” 

“He was rejoining his dragoons,” 
muttered Payson thoughtfully. 

The overseer looked at him curiously. 
“Ts it true, Master Payse,’ he asked, 
“that ye saw sarvice at Boston?” 

“That is where I have been,” admit- 
ted Woolworth. 

“And with the rebels! Well, now! 
Mebbe I have been letting my tongue 
clack too much.” 

But Payson stayed for no further 
conversation, He-hurried to overtake 
the sergeant and his men, who had re- 
mained well hidden from the Outlook 
by the hedge and trees. And as he 
went, the captain wondered if the cloud 
of war was not already advanced nearer 
to Charleston and its environments than 
even Colonel Moultrie and the other 
loyal citizens imagined. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


The October TOP-NOTCH will be ready 
for you on September Ist, so you have but two 
weeks to- wait for the next installment of this 
story. If you missed the previous chapters, news 
dealers or the publishers will supply you with 
back numbers. 


A Matter of Rank 


AS 


a magnificent vessel, one of the great South African liners, was steaming 
into Southampton harbor, a grimy coal lighter floated immediately in front 


of it. An officer on board the vessel, observing this, shouted: 
“Clear out of the way with that barge!” 
The lighterman, a native of the Emerald Isle, shouted in reply: 


“Are ye the captain of that vessel ?” 
“No,” answered the officer. 


“Then spake to yer aiquals,” said Pat; “I’m the captain of this.” 
y q 
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CHAPTER F 
A HINT OF HORROR. 


HERE was no sign of tragedy 
in or about the select colony 
of Woodbine when I arrived 
there on a late evening train, 
one balmy, peaceful Saturday 
My assignment was to cover 


in June. 
festivities preliminary to the marriage 
three days later of Laura Berry and 
Robert Stockton, a young pair favored 


of fortune and holding high rank 
among the socially elect. I had received 
the detail from the city editor of the 
Star in keen gratification, fully expect- 
ing to trifle away a day or two about 
this easy and innocent business. 

Nor was there any thought of trag- 
edy with me when I tarried on the sta- 
tion platform to see the sun go down, 
and watch the shadows of night begin 
to fall; nor yet when I took to the wide 
driveway, sweeping past green sward 
and old: trees to the summit of the hill, 
where stood the home of Laura Berry, 
surveying in massive grandeur the roofs 
and chimneys of the other pretentious 
houses scattered over the wooded res- 
ervation of the fashionables making 
up this summer colony. It was impos- 


sible to think of dark or woeful hap- 
pening on such an evening, or on such 
an errand. For a month or more I had 
been engaged with the sinister motives 


. behind an Italian revenge; it promised 


inspirating relaxation, therefore, to 
concern myself with the simple details 
of as pretty a romance as society had 
given the curious reading public in 
many a day. ; 

When, at last, my climb over, I 
rounded a crowning clump of rhodo- 
dendrons, it was to see Chinese lanterns 
suspended in luminous strings above the 
heads of brightly attired young people, 
mingling over the wide piazza and 
across the gently sloping lawn, spat- 
tered with tiny flower beds. Already 
the sound of merry voices reached me; 
I heard the light note of feminine 
laughter. As I drew nearer a stringed 
orchestra struck up; at the first lilting 
strain couples went dancing over the 
grass. So lively and pleasing was the 
picture that I halted to take mental note 
of a variety of vivid and most agreeable 
impressions. 

I was still under the inspiration of 
the scene when the calm evening air 
was made to vibrate by a pistol shot. 
The report sounded with startling 
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distinctness, and awoke the quiet hill- 
side to angry echoing. The dancers 
were struck motionless, the orchestra 
was stilled. A woman’s shriek rang 
out, breaking the tense silence; then 
again over all fell a hush that seemed 
to portend a strange and ugly end for 
a aoig occasion so auspiciously be- 


So startled and surprised was I, that 
it seemed a long time before I could 
gather my wits and run back down the 
hill in the direction of the shot. I did 
not wait for those from among the 
dancers who followed me, but went at 
top speed to the station, and on the 
platform; there to hear a man call for 
assistance out of the semidarkness along 
the railroad track. Quickly reaching 
the spot, I found the station agent sup- 
porting a wounded man in a sitting 
position, while close alongside a girl 
was just recovering from a swoon. The 
need in the emergency was plain. Lift- 
ing the man as tenderly as possible, the 
station agent and I bore him toward the 
station. On the way we were joined 
by a group of excited young men, who 
had left dancing partners behind on the 
Berry lawn. gore assisted us with our 
senseless burden the rest of the way to 
the waiting room, others went to care 
for the girl, who by now had recovered 
sufficiently to set up a hysterical 
lament. 

The first glance under the light in 
the waiting room told me the man was 
dying fast. There was a bullet wound 
low in his chest. Even as we laid him 
down, with a coat folded under his head 
for a pillow, he was gasping for breath. 
Bending over him, I asked if he could 
name his assailant. He opened his eyes 
wide, and for an instant stared in won- 
derment at the circle of anxious faces. 
Then, gathering all his remaining 
strength, he muttered in a hoarse whis- 
per: 

“Stockton shot me.” 

I dropped on my knees beside him 
and pressed him to tell us, as witnesses, 
that he fully realized the meaning. of 
the words he had spoken; but before 
he again could rally himself, his clutch 
on my hand relaxed, and he lay dead. 


As I arose, the young men from the 
dance drew off into a corner, and be- 
gan talking in low tones. Taking out 
pencil and paper, I approached and re- 
quested their names. They refused 
point-blank, and I felt called upon to 
speak plainly: 

“Gentlemen, my sympathy is yours in 
trying to shield your friend, Robert 
Stockton, not only for his own sake, but 
for that of the young lady ‘he is to 
marry. In circumstances such as these, 
however, the law leaves no doubt of 
yor duty.” 

ey gave me their names then, and 
I jotted them down one by one.» Next I 
asked if Stockton had come with them, 
or if they. had seen him anywhere im- 
mediately before or after the shot, but 
they all answered in the négative. To 
my next question, as to whether or not 
they recognized the murdered man, they 
were strangely silent, offering not a 
word of information. Nor would they, 
indeed, answer anything further, but 
moved in a body to pass by. To clear 
the way I stepped back, and they filed 
through the door with some show of 
composure. I heard them, however, 
once outside, start up the hill,in nerv- 
ous haste. 

I turned and saw the station agent 
still watching the prostrate figure for a 
flicker of life. He looked up as I 
stepped near, and then, making a 
gesture indicating that he had lost hope, 
arose beside me. 

“They didn’t want to recognize him,” 
I suggested. 

“Of course not,” he returned, with 
bitterness. “He was David Berry’s 
chauffeur, and a murder won't help 
their wedding. His name’s Len Kirby; 
he’d been up on the hilltop six months. 
Yes, of course, they want to keep silent, 
but they'll talk to a jury. And they 
won't deny what Kirby said, because 
you and I are witnesses that he told 
us Stockton was the murderer.” 

Evidently the station agent was in a 
mood to be communicative, but before I 
could draw him out further those of the 
Berry guests who had gone to the as- 
sistance of the hysterical girl came in, 
supporting her by the arms. She pre- 
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sented a pitiful appearance, her black 
hair falling about her shoulders, and 
her eyes bulging in fright and terror. 
It struck me she was not altogether in 
her senses, and I could have sworn at 
the men for bringing her there. At 
sight of the body before her on the 
floor she gave out a single anguished 
shriek; then, her head jerking spas- 
modically, collapsed in another swoon. 
I was most anxious to question her, but 
although she recovered her senses, the 
state of her mind and nerves was such 
that we had to watch over her con- 
stantly, and at last telephoned for an 
ambulance to the Mercy Hospital. This 
was a local institution, supported main- 
ly by subscriptions from members of 
the Woodbine colony. 

In the interval before the ambulance 
arrived, I telephoned the district attor- 
ney and the coroner, promising the lat- 
ter that the body would be left undis- 
turbed until he viewed it. Also, I 
phoned my city editor, telling him I 
would begin to wire in a first-column, 
first-page story within an hour or so. 

` The ambulance surgeon made only a 
perfunctory examination before declar- 
ing Kirby officially dead. Then, taking 
the grief-stricken girl in charge, he car- 
ried her in his arms to the ambulance, 
and hurried away. Already the young 
men who brought her in had gone back 
up the hill to the Berry residence; and 
the station agent and I were left alone 
with Kirby’s body. 


CHAPTER II. 
AN INTERRUPTED CEREMONY. 


THE agent was a smart, quick-think- 

ing man of thirty, Smith by name. 
The girl was a total stranger to him, he 
told me: she had been on the train in 
which I had arrived, alighting a few 
moments after me. Kirby had been 
waiting on one end of the platform. 
When they met they talked together for 
a few moments, then strolled off arm 
in arm. Smith’s impression was that 
she belonged to the servant class; the 
fact of her being without hat or coat 
made him conclude that she had come 
from a station a few miles down the 


line. He had seen the couple fade from 
view in the gloom at the end of the plat- 
form; then had gone into the station, 
thinking no more about them. 

He lighted a signal lantern, and we 
went out to examine the scene of the 
murder, following a narrow board walk 
about three hundred feet long, which 
connected the south end of the platform 
with a wrought-iron gate opening into 
David Berry’s grounds. At the right of 
the walk was a steep, smooth bank, 
grown with short grass; at left ran the 
single track of. the railroad, and a step 
beyond flowed the wide river, silent and 
black. 

We had found Kirby close to the 
gate, but bloodstains showed he had 
been shot at- least twelve feet back along 
the walk. He had staggered forward, 
evidently in the hope of closing with his 
assailant, but there was no trace of a 
struggle. We marked the spot where 
the girl, doubtless at the moment. the 
shot was fired, had thrown herself 
against the bank in frenzied fear; and 
then slipped down in a heap, senseless. 
Further than this, there was no sign to 
throw light on the crime; so, after 
warning Smith that the law forbade 
his touching the body, I opened the 
wrought-iron gate and entered the 
Berry grounds. 

I found myself on a garden path, soft 
under foot, that wound leisurely up the 
hillside, bordered most of the way with 
lilac bushes shedding perfume. It had 
grown dark when, crossing a sharp 
ridge near the top, I suddenly came out 
upon a lawn which stretched upward 
from my feet to the house itself in 
wide, sweeping terraces. Here I saw 
the Chinese lanterns strung out and still 
aglow; and the sight of them filled me 
with repugnance, so incongruous did 
they seem after the scene of tragedy I 
had just left. 

Every window in the house was 
ablaze with light, and I half expected to 
hear the orchestra begin to play a lively 
air; but as I drew nearer it became evi- 
dent that both the lawn and the piazza 
were deserted. I waited a few mo- 
ments at a safe distance, and presently 
the sobered merrymakers  thronged 
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down the broad steps and were whirled 
away; the heavy double doors swung 
shut, and the Chinese lanterns, in all 
their mocking rows, were one by one 
snuffed out. i 

Then, oppressed by the loneliness of 
a spot that so. short a time before had 
been gay, I went across the lawn and 
up the steps to the house. My ring was 
answered almost instantly by David 
Berry himself. To my surprise, as soon 
as he knew I was a reporter, he asked 
me in; and I entered to find the spa- 
cious hall banked with ferns and palms 
for the wedding. There was no one 
present save the grave and earnest 
father, who, with few words, conducted 
me back down the hall into a lighted 
library. Once there, he locked the door 
and closed the windows. Then he mo- 
tioned me to a chair, and we faced each 
other across a mahogany writing table. 

“This terrible story has reached me 
in contradictory snatches,” said Mr. 
Berry. “Tell me everything you know, 
without sparing any one.” 

I related the facts exactly as I knew 
them. When I had done, he sat still 
for a full two minutes, his head bent 
forward, his expressionless eyes fixed 
on the papers that littered the table. 

“Stockton will have to answer to a 
charge of murder,” he said at length. 
“Of course, the wedding cannot take 
place—now.” 


Again he lapsed into silence, while I , 


observed him across the table. He was 


„a medium-sized man of about fifty, — 
with strong, 


spruce in appearance, 
straight lips set firmly under his close- 
clipped mustache, deep-furrowed fore- 
head, and shrewd lines puckering the 
corners of his eyes. His black hair, 
plentifully shot with white, softened 
somewhat the aspect of his features, but 
they still showed the signs of a strong 
and tenacious will. I had long been 
familiar with the story of the man’s 
hard fightin business life in New York; 
and how, at the very height of con- 
spicuous success, he had let go the reins 
= settle down in the seclusion of Wood- 
ine. 

While his face told me nothing of 
what was passing in his mind, I knew, 


well he was contriving some plan to fit 
the crisis. For several minutes not a 
word passed between us; then, sud- 
denly, he pushed back his chair. 

“Wait here a few moments,” he or- 
dered, and went straight from the room. 

Presently he returned, ushering in a 
nervous young man whom he in- 
troduced as his prospective son-in-law. 
I judged Stockton to be at least twenty- 
four, and easily six feet tall, with a 
youthful stoop to his broad shoulders, 
and a careless swing to his movements. 
He had the lean face of the athlete, 
without any distinctive intelligence, and 
his straight, tawny hair grew well back 
from his forehead; and the extra-deep 
roll on his white flannel trousers pro- 
claimed the fact that he still retained 
a trace of the college boy. His hands 
thrust into the pockets of his loose 
flannel coat, he stood before us, 
distinctly ill at ease, as Mr. Berry re- 
turned to the chair opposite mine. 

“Now, Bob,” he said, “I want no 
evasion or halfway dealing. No one 
can credit you with killing Kirby. You 
have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by being. absolutely frank and 
aboveboard. I called you in for Mr. 
Lumley to question you, and tell the 
public you have nothing to fear. You 
are ready and willing to answer any 
questions, aren’t you?” 

“Yes; of course, I am,” answered the 
young man promptly; but the color 
faded from his cheeks. 

“Mr. Stockton, you knew Len Kir- 


“No, only as Mr. Berry’s chauffeur.” 

“Had you any reason to feel of- 
fended with him?” 

“T knew him only as a servant.” 

“Have you any reason to think he 
may have been offended with’ you?” 

“None that I know of—well, yes, this 
morning I scolded him.” 

“For what?” 

“He took Miss Berry and me down 
to the village. When we wanted to re- 
turn we found he had ridden off some- 
where, and he kept us waiting.” 

“What did you say to him?” 
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“When I spoke to him he was surly, 
and then I told him I would tell Mr. 
Berry.” 

“What reply did Kirby- make to 
that?” 

“He muttered something about get- 
ting even.” 

“Was that all?” 

“Ves,” 

“Did you tell Mr. Berry?” 

“No.” 

“You heard the shot that caused Kir- 
by’s death?” 

“T did.” 

“Where were you then?” 

“Where was I?” repeated Stockton, 
and looked at us with alarm in his 
eyes. 

“Where were you when the shot was 
fired?” I asked again. 

“Look here,’ Stockton broke ‘out 
angrily, “I won't be grilled like this. I 
know nothing about the shooting. You 
know that, both of your Then why 
question me as if you thought me the 
murderer ?” 

Mr. Berry studied the young man 
with a curious expression. 

“Come, Bob,” he ordered, “answer 
the question.” 

“I won't, Mr. Berry—not now, at any 
rate.” 

“Why won’t you, Bob?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter—that’s all.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter!’ repeated Mr. 
Berry. “You know what Kirby said— 
that you shot him. There’s nothing on 
earth can save you from arrest. And 
it won't make things easier to refuse to 
show an alibi. You were in the house, 
or on the lawn, weren’t you? You can 
name one or a dozen members of our 
party who were with you when the shot 
was fired, can’t you?” 

Stockton hesitated a moment, then 
spoke evasively : “If you doubt me, Mr. 
Berry, I can only say I am very sorry. 
I know how serious is the charge Kirby 
made against me, but he couldn’t have 
known what he was saying. Of course 
he couldn’t!” 

“Why won't you tell us where you 
were wher the shot was fired?” per- 
sisted Mr. Berry. 
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“Because I am innocent, and so don’t 
have to answer—that’s how I see it.” 

“Then you see it in a very queer 
light, Bob,’ commented Mr. Berry 
severely; but added, after a painful 
pause: “I put that question for the last 
time, feeling my interest in it is almost 
as great as your own. Answer it.” 

“T must refuse,” said Stockton. 

“Then you'd better go,” directed Mr. 
Berry; and sat silent and still until the 
young man had gone from our sight. 
He leaned forward then, his arms 
crooked on the table, and gazed intently 
at me. 

“T ask you not to make public what 
has happened here, Lumley. Had I 
thought such a thing possible, I would 
never have brought him in—but, Lum- 
ley—you have enough besides this to 
write about. Spare us, won't you?” 

“T promise you I will,” I said, moved 
to compassion by his great anxiety. 

“My poor daughter!” he exclaimed. 
“She arranged the entertainment for 
this afternoon and evening exclusively 
for her girlhood friends. It was her 
very own idea, a sort of farewell jolli- 
fication for all the young folks. Stock- 
ton came up for it last night from the 
city, and stayed at the club. I was just 
starting for the clubhouse with him, to 
talk over the shooting, on the way, when 
you rang. Then I changed my plan, 
thinking you offered a chance to show 
the public what a mistake Kirby made. 
I didn’t think, though, Bob would re- 
fuse to answer any question.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Stockton and your 
daughter were together,” I suggested. 

“T will have Laura here to settle that 
pomt,” he said, and thereupon went out 
a second time, to return leading his 
daughter by the hand.. She appealed 
to me with a swift look, her eyes almost 
filled with tears. It was plain she was 
in great distress, and trying bravely to 
bear up under it. As she came near 
the table, I was reminded of printed 
portraits of her mother, who, as a girl, 
had been a famous Cuban beauty, and 
had died only recently. There was 
spirit and dash in the slender and yet 
strong figure of Laura Berry, with her 
raven hair, her black eyes, her perfect 
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teeth, her round, winning face, her 
small hands and feet. She seemed a 
girl, who, while whole-heartedly loving 
a man, yet might lead him a merry 
dance. Z 


CHAPTER III. 
ON THE GRILL, 


WHEAT is it, papa?” the girl asked, 
sitting with her hands pressed to- 
gether in her lap. 

“You've heard all the ugly rumors, 
Laura,” began her father. “We had 
Bob here a minute ago. He refused to 
tell us where he was when the shot was 
fired that killed Kirby. Do you know?” 

“If Bob refused I also must refuse to 
say. one word,” said the girl, in a burst 
of impulsive loyalty. 

“That’s not the best way to help 
him,” said her father. 

But with her woman’s obstinacy she 
could not be brought to speak a word 
involving her fiancé in any way. 

“Perhaps, then, Miss Berry,” I ven- 
tured, “I may ask where you yourself 
were when the shot was fired?” 

“I choose not to answer that also,” 
was her immediate reply, a little de- 
fiant. 

“You were on the piazza or the lawn, 
of course, Laura?” suggested Mr. 
Berry, trying to hide from me his un- 
easiness and annoyance. 

“T will say nothing to any one,” ex- 
claimed the girl excitedly. “There is 
nothing to say,” she said hastily—“ab- 
solutely nothing.” 

“Then we wont urge you, Laura,” 
responded Mr. Berry sympathetically, 
and leaned over to pat her arm sooth- 
ingly. At a glance from him I arose 
to go. 

“I may announce officially, then,” I 
said quietly, “that the wedding has been 
indefinitely postponed.” 

“Papa, papa, don’t let him say that!” 
she besought, in a sudden rush of pent- 
up emotion. 

“We must face the situation, no mat- 
ter what it costs, Laura,” advised Mr. 
Berry, in a compassionate tone. f 

For a few tense moments she gazed 
at the grave faces of her father and 
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myself; then, as if all at once fully 
realizing the blight that had fallen 
upon her romance, broke down in a 
paroxysm of grief, swaying back and 
forth in her chair, and beating the table 
with clenched hands, while- tears 
coursed unheeded down her cheeks. 

I slipped out of the room, leaving 
her father vainly trying to console her. 
I found only a single light burning now 
in the wide, lofty-ceilinged hall. As I 
walked between the somber rows of 
palm and fern, I could still hear the 
anguished cries of the unhappy girl. 

It was not the first time I had been 
in that locality, and I knew just where 
the Mercy Hospital stood, with its 
square red-brick exterior, in a clearing 
close beyond the wooded boundaries of 
the Woodbine reservation. The house 
physician was finishing ‚his rounds for 
the night when I went in, and he took 
me at once to the bedside of Kirby’s 
sweetheart. She was still suffering 
from the shock of her experience, and 
was rambling and uncertain in~ her 
statements; but I -succeeded finally in 
drawing from her essential facts of no 
small interest. 

Her name was Mary Close, she told 
me, and her home was in Yorkshire, 
England. She had come from that 
country four months earlier, and had 
been continuously employed as a nurse- 
maid by a family name Mclllvaine, who 
lived two stations below Woodbine. 
She had met Kirby, an Englishman, 
a week after her arrival in this country, 
and he had ardently wooed her. Kirby, 
she understood, half a dozen years be- 
fore had left his home in a county ad- 
joining her own, so there was much in 
common between them. Concerning 
their romance she was reticent, but I 
drew from her the statement that they 
had been engaged for six weeks, and 
that Kirby had planned to make her his 
wife just after the wedding of Laura 
Berry; when he had told her it would 
be possible for him to get the vacation 
which was to be his honeymoon. 

Kirby had asked his sweetheart to 
meet him that evening in Woodbine, ex- 
plaining that because of “the great 
preparation, and coming and going, in 
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the Berry household, he had to remain 
within call. She had seen me alight 
from the train ahead of her, and re- 
membered catching a glimpse of the sta- 
tion agent. She saw Kirby waiting 
down the platform, and almost at once 
they had gone out on the board walk and 
walked toward the wrought-iron gate, 
Once they stopped to listen to the dance 
music in the distance, then had gone 
slowly on, until the gate was only a few 
yards away. The shot had come with- 
out warning from the direction of the 
gate; and no sooner had it been fired, 
almost in their faces, than she fell, 
fainting. 

The girl was inconsolable in her 
grief, and would not tell me whether 
she had seen Stockton, or any one else, 
before the shooting. In fact, her atti- 
tude was such that I had some mis- 
. giving about her value as a witness; and 
no matter how I questioned her, her 
thoughts continually recurred to Kirby, 
whom she evidently had loved in a ten- 
der and simple fashion. So when at 
last I gave up and left her, the mys- 
tery seemed harder than ever to solve. 

On the way down the hill toward 
the station again, where I planned to 
begin wiring in my story, I let my 
thoughts dwell on the contrast between 
the nursemaid and the proud young 
lady. They both knew the same de- 
gree of sorrow, nor was there any 
choice, except that it seemed fate had 
dealt less harshly with the humbler 
sister. 

This last conclusion was even more 
strongly impressed on me when I 
reached the station, and there learned 
that the district attorney, after a pre- 
liminary investigation, had secured a 
warrant for Stockton’s arrest, and that 
he was then in custody. 

In the next day’s Star I told my 
story of the murder to the length of 
three and one-half double-leaded col- 
umns. * And, in writing it, for once in 
my life, I was not called upon to sup- 
ply any embellishing details; for the 
heart throbs demanded by my news- 
paper readers were present in a 
poignant plentitude far exceeding the 
measure of my invention. 


Strange, indeed, are the things re- 
potters learn through their inquiries 
into the most important happenings in 
the lives of strangers; yet, hardened as 
I had become through varied experi- 
ence, I put warm sympathy into my 
story: I pictured the gay throng danc- 
ing under the Chinese lanterns; I took 
my readers down the dark hillside, and 
showed them the pitiful tragedy there; 
I contrasted the rich girl’s romance, 
marred by the dying man’s accusation, 
with the poor girl’s romance, ended by 
sudden death. I told of Laura Berry 
sorrowing in the house decorated for 
her wedding; of Mary Close grieving 
on her hospital cot. So possessed was I 
by the realities of the pitiful and many- 
sided drama, that I utterly neglected the 
important professional factor of deduc- 
tions; nor did I come to think of my 
oversight until I received a terse mes- 
sage from my city editor, congratulat- 
ing me, it is true, but winding up with 
this pointed query: 

“Do you suspect any one beside 
Stockton ?” 


CHAPTER- TV: 
THE CHAIN TIGHTENS. 


PONDERED the editor’s problem, 

seeking the solution in the facts I 
knew, and the possible motives behind 
them. Apart from Kirby’s uncor- 
roborated charge, what was there to 
connect Stockton with the crime? I 
was seated at the shabby telegraph ta- 
ble, with the lone operator near me ; the 
only sound the tick of the instrument 
as he gave to stations up the line orders 
for a clear track for the westbound 
midnight express. A pad of yellow 
telegraph blanks lay under my hand, 
and I pressed a pencil for a long time 
against the paper before I wrote this 
answer : 

“The evidence all points to Stock- 
ton.” 

I read and reread what I had writ- 
ten; then, satisfied that there could be 
no other conclusion, handed the mes- 
sage to the operator, and sat back, wait- 
ing until he had connected with my pa- 
per and ticked it off. 
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A theory to fit the murder had been: 
building in my mind, and what other 
conclusion could be. reached? The, 
chain of circumstantial evidence against 
Stockton seemed convincing. Let us 
see: ; 

The murder must trace back to Laura 
Berry’s romantic nature. She had had 
many suitors; her hand had not been 
Stockton’s for the asking. She had 
kept him fretting in uncertainty for 
months, she had accepted him finally 
with sentimental pangs. Doubtless, 
with her acceptance went a warm and 
loyal affection ; still, was she without re- 
gret at leaving her free girlhood be- 
hind—for what girl ever is? What 
more likely than that some rejected 
lover, who had hoped against hope, had 
led the girl to an indiscretion which 
had ended in Kirby’s death? For in- 
stance, what could have appealed more 
to one of her romantic nature, stirred 
by impetuous Cuban temperament, 
than to arrange a secret tryst for a 
last farewell almost on the eve of her 
wedding day? 

Had Laura Berry gone down the hill- 
side to meet a rejected suitor? It was 
easily possible she would have seen no 
harm in it; it might have appealed to 
her only as one last adventure: Carry- 
ing out the argument, no harm would 
have come of any such tryst, had not 
Stockton somehow come to suspect her 
and grown insanely jealous. It would 
have been easy for her to slip away un- 
noticed by her guests: it would have 
been equally easy for Stockton, rage 
and bitterness in his heart, to follow 
her. In his blind frenzy, too, he would 
have done nothing strange had he 
armed himself. Finally, then, had he 
come to the iron gate and looked across 
and seen Kirby and Mary Close arm in 
arm; had he mistaken them in the 
darkness for his fiancée and a rival, 
and, overcome by passion, fired to kill? 

The refusals of both Stockton and 
Laura Berry to tell where they were 
when the shot was fired supported this 
theory. Had the girl and her old sweet- 
heart been near Stockton at the time? 
Was it not conceivable that they had 
drawn back out of his path to conceal 
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themselves from him in the lilac 
bushes ? 


The developments of the next few 
days tended to bear out my theory. The 
autopsy showed that Kirby had been 
killed by a round lead bullet, fresh out 
of an old-fashioned hand mold. Stock- 
ton had been one of a half dozen young 
men who had spent a couple of hours 
early on the day of the murder firing 
similar bullets at an improvised target 
on the Berry grounds, the weapon used 


‘being an antiquated muzzlé-loading 


horse pistol, which Stockton himself 
had picked up in the Berry house. It 
came out, also, that Kirby had supplied 
the mold and the lead pipe for the 
running of the bullets, and that Stock- 
ton had bought loose powder when in 
the village, accompanied -by Laura 
Berry. Thus the chance to possess a 
weapon was brought close to Stockton, 
and there was also significance in the 
fact that the morning after the murder 
the horse pistol was found on the Berry 
lawn, at a point nearest the scene of 
the shooting. True, it lay close to 
where the target shooting had taken 
place; but, again, it was straight on the 
line any one would have followed in 
hurrying to the house after the fatal 
shot. 

A sudden change of front on the part 
of the. Berry family served to confirm 
public suspicion that Stockton was 
guilty. David Berry absolutely refused 
to speak another word; he denied any 
interview with his daughter. In doing 
this, he resorted to the old-time trick of - 
referring everybody to his attorneys, 
who, true to their trade, choose to be 
secretive and hostile. The same law- 
yers were hired by Stockton, and served 
their client stupidly by advising him not 
to talk. 

Stockton had been arrested on suspi- 
cion—the basis of it being Kirby’s 
dying statement—but had been released 
on bail. It was known that he was 
somewhere in Woodbine, but no state- 
ment clearing him of suspicion had been 
forthcoming: Mary Close had been dis- 
missed from the hospital, and had re- 
turned to her work as nursemaid; and 
although repeatedly questioned, had 


_ ous way. 
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vouchsafed no information. So slow 
‘was the progress being made by the 
authorities, that twice the inquest was 
postponed. Persistent search had failed 
to bring forth the witness necessary to 
prove that Stockton had been in the 
vicinity of the wrought-iron gate. As 
the days dragged out, I began to fear 
the murder would remain an unsolved 
mystery. 

One evening, about two weeks after 
the crime, however, when I was almost 
willing to give up, I received a tele- 
phone call to meet a Phillip Fallon, in 
Milltown. Fallon was a private detec- 
tive, who had been hired by the district 
attorney, after the sheriff and his rural 
deputies had demonstrated inability 
even to guess at a possible motive for 
the murder. I met Fallon at the time 
and place appointed. He was an un- 
dersized, sinewy man, with sharp 
features, small, suspicious eyes, and a 
big sense of importance. 

“T think I have the case rounded up,” 
he informed me, smiling in a mysteri- 
“Come with me.” 

We walked to the outskirts of the 
little straggling village near the Wood- 
bine reservation. The night had settled 
down when we at length reached a way- 

‚side inn so ramshackle and _ ill-lighted 
that it was with hesitation I entered 
behind him. Fallon led me up creak- 
ing stairs and into a cramped rear room, 
bare of all furniture except a wabbly 
deal table and three rickety chairs, and 
I was reassured to find that he already 
knew the heavy-jowled proprietor, who 
presently came in and set before us 
thick glasses filled with beer; then, 
when about to go, volunteered the in- 
formation: 

“Shea will be up right away. He’s 
just come in.” 

“Shea?” I inquired, when the propri- 
etor’s lumbering step sounded on the 
stairs. 

Then I learned Shea was a chore boy 
about the Mclllyaine place, afd that 
Mary Close had talked to him. The 
girl had confided to him; whispered Fal- 
lon, that she had seen more than she 
had admitted publicly. 

uae got up and went to the win- 

S 


dow to close a flapping shutter. Then 
another step set the. stairs to creaking, 
and presently Shea appeared in the 
open door. He was a pale; thin youth, 
poorly dressed, timid in manner, and 
with a frightened look in his dull eyes. 
He seated himself awkwardly, and, at 
Fallon’s invitation, emptied his glass. 
Fallon went and shut the door; and, 
returning, laid a heavy hand on the 
boy’s shoulder. 

“Now, Shea, tell my friend what you 
told me.” 

“Ts that what the big fellow sent me 
up for?” asked Shea, in a quavering 
voice. 

“Go on, tell us.” 

“I don’t want to—not now. Don’t 
ask me?” : 

Fallon sat down, and, drawing out a 
revolver, laid it on the table in front 
of him. Then, without a word, he took 
fountain pen and paper, and prepared 


.to write. 


“Tm waiting, Shea.” 

“Well, you can wait,” suddenly ex- 
claimed the boy, and darted for the 
door. Fallon caught him, and pushed 
him back into his chair. 

GOH Saye. 

“I don’t want to peach?’ 

Fallon took the revolver, and pressed 
its muzzle against Shea’s forehead. 
“Are you going to, or are you not?” 

“Don’t shoot, mister. I’ve done 
nothing. I'll tell him.” 

Fallon put his weapon down, and 
Shea made his statement. He said that 
Mary Close had told him Reginald 
Trowbridge was the murderer. Until 
Trowbridge was named I had been sit- 
ting back in passive interest; then, 
thoroughly aroused, I began to ply Shea 
with questions. 

Reginald Trowbridge had been one 
of Laura Berry’s most ardent suitors. 
He was the one rival Stockton had_ 
greatly feared; also, he was the one 
supposed to have taken his rejection 
most to heart. Sq bitter had been his 
disappointment, indeed, that he had cut 
himself off from the Berry family, even 
refusing an invitation to be a guest at 
the farewell dance. But all along Trow- 
bridge had been counted out of the case 
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on the assertion of a perfect alibi. 
There had been no denial of his state- 
ment that he had been miles distant in 
an automobile when the shooting took 
place, 

Shea signed this statement with a 
trembling hand, but insisted he was 
ready to take oath to all he had said. I 
wanted confirmation, however, and, 
Fallon agreeing with me, we telephoned 
for an automobile and soon were on our 
way to have Shea confront Mary Close. 

It seemed almost incredible that the 
girl should have held back the name, yet 
the queer kinks in human nature made 
anything possible. So I was not 
greatly surprised when Mary Close 
confirmed Shea’s statement, and added 
important details. She told us she was 
sure she had identified Trowbridge, and 
that he had rushed past toward the sta- 
tion after firing the shot. Fallon wrote 
down every word of the interview, and 
the girl consented to sign. When she 
had the pen in her hand, I thought it 
time to put the one question which must 
decide the value of her belated charge 
against Trowbridge. 

“Why have you kept silent about Mr. 
Trowbridge until now?” I asked. 

“I was afraid,’ answered the girl 
` nervously, 

“That’s hardly an explanation,” I 
commented. 

“I was /afraid I might make a mis- 
take,” went on the girl. “Len said, 
‘Stockton shot me,’ and I thought he 
must have seen better than I did. But 
since I’ve come back from the hospital, 
I’ve been asking myself questions, and 
trying to remember everything that 
happened; and now I’m sure Len was 
mistaken, and that I’m right in saying 
it was Mr. Trowbridge.” 

This explanation was plausible 
enough to make me decide to send in 
both the statements to the Star, and 
Fallon let me have the papers for that 
purpose. I saw him start in the auto- 
mobile to take the nursemaid and Shea 
before the district attorney; then I hur- 
ried in the direction of the Trowbridge 
house, distant about a quarter of a mile 
from the Mclllvaines’. 

My way led through a winding ave- 
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nue cast in blackness by trees arching 
their branches overhead. Presently I 
came out on a wide terrace, and saw 
the jets of a marble fountain glistening 
like silver rods in the glare of bril- 
liantly illuminated windows. Society 
had not been troubled long with the 
Woodbine tragedy, for the house was 
filled with guests; and as I waited for 
an answer to my ring, through the open 
door I saw several of the young men 
who had danced at Berry’s and helped 
carry Kirby into the station to die. 

I asked for Reginald Trowbridge’s 


‘father, and then, being told he was ab- 


sent, for the young man himself. An 
elder brother came instead, and I no- 
ticed that he received me with some ap- 
prehension. He led me into a corner of 
the wide hall, and there we talked in 
low voices, while the guests went chat- 
tering and laughing across between the 
frescoed reception rooms to right and 
left. A footman wandered near us, and 
we took lemonade in tall glasses from 
his silver tray. The elder brother’s 
name was Ernest, and he was more 
than nervous. When I finally told him 
his brother was suspected of murder, he 
stared at me vacantly and in silence for 
a minute; then, apparently not aware 
of what he was about, took my half- 
emptied glass and put it with his own, 
still untouched, on a small, round- 
topped marble table. Perspiration 
broke out on his brow, and his face was 
white as chalk. 

“You see the young man in the group 
near the door,” he said at last. “He's 
my brother.” 

I looked as he directed, and saw 
Reginald Trowbridge, all unconscious, 
the center of a light-hearted group. He 
was an attractive-appearing youth, with 
a half-grown mustache, and black hair 
above a strong and determined face. 

Ernest Trowbridge begged me to 
keep his brother’s name out of the case. 
I told him frankly this was impossible. 
Then he as frankly offered a price for 
me to withhold publication for one day. 
I informed him he was on the wrong 
course in that, and asked him to let me 
speak to his brother. 

He went after the gay group into one 
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of the big rooms. For several minutes 
I „waited in tense expectancy, the talk 
and laughter sounding around me in 
undiminished volume. When Ernest 
Trowbridge returned, his face was so 
serious and determined I was not sur- 
prised at his refusal to let me see his 
brother. There was nothing more for 
which to wait, so I left the house, in- 
. tent now only on getting into quick 
touch with the Star office. 

I had just half an hour to make the 
Star’s first edition, and, as there was not 
a minute to be lost, I went hurriedly 
across the terrace, and entered the lane 
of trees, almost running. I maintained 
the pace the full length of the winding 
driveway, and was emerging on the 
highway when, stiddenly, three men 
rushed out of the blackness on my left, 
and overpowered me. 


CHAPTER V. 
WITH THE NUTTY BURGUNDY. 


Y hands were tied, and I was 
warned to make no outcry. My 
‘captors took me in under the trees, and 
by a roundabout route to the rear of 
the Trowbridge house. There I was 
bustled down concrete steps into the cel- 
lar, and along a narrow passage to a 
massive wooden door. As I went along 
the passage, a flickering gas light 
showed that it was Ernest and-Reginald 
Trowbridge, and the footman with the 
silver tray, who had thus forcibly taken 
me captive. At a word from the elder 
brother, the footman left us, and Reg- 
inald, opening the heavy door, shoved 
me roughly ahead of him into a place 
of inky blackness. I heard the door 
grate on rusty hinges, and also heard 
the bolts slip shut in the iron lock. 
Then a match flared in the darkness, 
bringing out an array of wine casks and 
rows upon rows of dusty bottles before 
it was held to a thick candle butt, and 
the flickering flame revealed the broth- 
ers’ faces, white ‘and full of excitement. 
“First we'll see what copy you’ve 
got for your paper to-morrow,” said 
rnest Trowbridge, and, searching me, 
found the statements made by Mary 
Close and Shea. 


‘spokesman. 


The brothers held the papers in the 
light of the candle, trickling grease on 
the upturned end of an empty cask. 
Then, crumpling the papers in a pile on 
the floor, they touched a match to them 
and reduced the last scrap to ashes. 

I watched this proceeding in silence, 
knowing full well how useless protest 
would be. 

“You see where misdirected zeal has 
brought you,” said Ernest Trowbridge, 
as the last flicker died out on the floor. 
“If you had agreed to hold off just one 
day, you could have tried to print what 
you pleased.” 

“I hope you don’t imagine this high- 
handed action will rid you of a charge 
of murder,” I allowed. 

“Don’t worry about that,” returned 
the elder brother. “We know that idiot 
Shea better than you ever can know 
him. And Mary Close—what will her 
uncorroborated statement amount to?” 

“Very true,” I said. “But all this 
that has happened to me will make in- 
teresting reading, and will reflect in a 
way you do not exactly wish.” 

“Fiddlesticks,” said Ernest Trow- 
bridge. “The daughter of the propri- 


etor of the Star is a guest upstairs. 


Moreover, were the proprietor not be-. 
yond reach on an automobile trip to 
Boston with father, you would have 
caused us no bother whatsoever.” 

“Tm afraid you can’t gag truth quite 
so easily as all that,” I observed. 
“However, I should be pleased to know : 
what disposition you purpose to make 
of my person, now that you’ve got me 
here.” 

“Tm glad you take it as a lark,” gave 
back Ernest Trowbridge, in his rôle. as 
“The fact is, our only in- 
tention is to entertain you here to the 
best of our ability until the Star has 
gone to press without your fanciful lit- 
tle story.” 

“They put the Star to bed on the 
stroke of twelve,” I said, taking out my 
watch. “In ‘five minutes, then, I shall 
be forced regretfully to leave your good 


h, no” the elder brother made ob- 
jection. “You won’t catch us with your 
second or third edition. So take things 
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easy. And, by the way, what’s your 
favorite wine?” 

“A nutty Burgundy,” I responded, 
falling in with his humor. 

“Leave it to me,’ said Reginald 
Trowbridge. “I know the whereabouts 
of the good ones.” 

Thanks to that young man’s picking, 
I bear testimony to rare quality in the 
Trowbridge vault. Also, notwithstand- 
ing the fact I was detained against my 
will—well, what has that to do with 
partiality for twenty-year-old? Yes, 
the last edition of the Star had been put 
snugly to bed before I parted from my 
genial captors. 

The next day, however, had its prob- 
lems. The district attorney, having 
listened to both Shea and Mary Close, 
ordered Reginald Trowbridge before 
him. 

Trowbridge and his brother came to 
the district attorney’s office in an auto- 
mobile. I was rocking on the porch 
when they arrived, and Ernest Trow- 
bridge drew me aside to beg that I keep 
silent about my seizure and the inci- 
dents connected therewith. He showed 
me a telegram from the Star’s propri- 
etor, disavowing any intention of inter- 
fering. This was support of the right 
kind, making it possible for me to agree 
to spate my hosts of the previous night. 

But I reckoned without the fat, asth- 
matic, red-faced, and inquisitorial dis- 
trict attorney. That gruff official called 
me inside, and when I could not pro- 
duce the written statements of Shea and 
Mary Close, insisted that I tell what had 
become of them. What was I to an- 
swer? Legitimate attempts at evasion 
only resulted in a threat to put me un- 
der oath. Happily, however, Ernest 
Trowbridge, who had been sitting by 
listening to our lively word play, solved 
the dilemma for me by suddenly advis- 
ing that I tell everything. 

There was nothing for it, then, but 
to relate the facts, putting the best in- 
terpretation I could on them. The one 
outcome, though, was to cast Reginald 
Trowbridge under suspicion; and to 
myself I admitted he was in a serious 
fix. 

He was a pitiable sight, indeed, when, 
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at the end of a merciless grilling, the 
district attorney said he had made up 
his mind to hold him and lay his case 
before the grand jury. 

“What motive could I have had?” 
asked the suspected youth, trembling in 
his agitation. 

“What answer have you to make to 
the charge Mary Close brings against 
you?” asked the district attorney in 
turn, and the young man was silent. 

Fallon, the all-important detective, 
was about to take Trowbridge a pris- 
oner to the county jail, when the tele- 
phone rang beside my elbow. Laura 
Berry’s voice came over the wire. She 
put rapid questions regarding the trou- 
ble Reginald Trowbridge was in, and, 
at the bidding of the district attorney, 
I told her the exact truth. Then she 
requested that he be not taken to jail 
until she came and made a statement. 
Her request was granted willingly by 
the stern prosecutor, and it was not long 
before the girl, her father, and Robert 
Stockton rode up in an automobile. 

Laura Berry was plainly under men- 
tal stress, while making a brave effort 
to control herself. There was a tim- 
orous look in her eyes, but her mouth 
was set tight, as if she had concentrated 
all her pluck to carry her through a 
great and grave undertaking. Her 
father had a perplexed and anxious ex- 
pression,.and seemed at a loss what to 
anticipate. He told the district attor- 
ney he had only permitted his daughter 
to come, and had come himself, on her 
most earnest solicitation; and requested 
that whatever she had to say should 
not be heard by me, a reporter. But 
the girl was wiser than he, for she in- 
sisted that I remain, saying that if what 
shé was about to tell must of necessity 
go to the public, she wanted me, and 
me alone, to report it—at which I was 
greatly flattered, if not inordinately 
puffed up. 

We all took seats around the oblong 
table except Mr. Berry, who paced the 
floor nervously, halting’ momentarily 
now and then behind his daughter’s 
chair. Stockton and Reginald Trow- 
bridge were the farthest apart, and their 
eyes never met. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE SNAKE BRACELET, 


AURA BERRY leaned forward, her 
hands clenched, and her face 
showing excitement and determination. 
“Mr. Grant,” she began, calling the dis- 
trict attorney by name, “the afternoon 
before Mr, Kirby was killed I tele- 
phoned Mr. Trowbridge.” 

Her cheeks flushed at the statement, 
and she gave a little gasp; but she was 
resolute, and, with the rest of us main- 
taining ‘a dead silence, went rapidly on. 
“Mr. Trowbridge had been attentive to 
me. He had given me several little 
trinkets. All these I returned to him 
as soon as I became engaged to Mr. 
Stockton, with the exception of a snake 
bracelet. I ought to have returned that, 
but Mr. Trowbridge had pledged me to 
keep it even if I became engaged to 
somebody else; and then to keep it al- 
ways, not for any sentimental reason, 
but as a remembrance of our friend- 
ship. When I made that pledge it 

didn’t appear harmful in any way. 
made it without thinking it ever could 
be of any consequence. But when it 
began to come close to my wedding day, 
I decided I must give the bracelet back, 
and that was why I telephoned. 

“I arranged with Mr. Trowbridge to 
meet him near the railroad station in 
the evening. I went there and met him, 
and I had just given him the bracelet 
when the shot was fired. He was 
afraid of being discovered, and he ran 
down to the gate, went through it, clam- 
bered up the grassy bank, and escaped 
that way. It was then that Mary Close 
saw him.” 

“Laura,” exclaimed Mr. Berry. 
“Why did you keep this from me?” 

“Would you have understood, fa- 
ther?” she asked reprovingly. “Do you 
understand now? Does one of you men 
understand ?” 

For answer we sat silent, fools that 
we were. 

“Not one of you believes!” cried the 
girl bitterly. - “Well, no matter what 
you think, it is true.” She turned and 
faced Stockton. “You believe me, 
Bob?” 


Stockton’s face was of ashen hue. 
“I don’t have to try to believe. I know 
it to be true.” 

“How do you, Bob?” asked Laura 
Berry, surprised now in her turn. 

Stockton did not seem to hear the 
question. Instead, sitting motionless, 
he spoke to us all, his low, firm tone 
leaving no doubt of the truth of his 
words. | 

“I have something to confess,” he 
said. “I heard Miss Berry telephone. 
I suspected her. I went down the hill, 
and I saw her with Trowbridge. I 
didn’t know about the snake bracelet, 
and I hated him. But I corroborate 
Miss Berry.” 

“That’s why you haven’t said much 
about postponement of the wedding?” 
questioned Mr. Berry, a light beginning 
to break on him. 

“Yes, that is the reason,” 
the young man solemnly. 

“But you believe me now, Bob?” 
said Laura Berry. 

“I believe you,” he responded, then 
as quietly added: “There is something 
else. When Mr. Trowbridge had gone 
up over the grassy bank, and when Miss 
Berry had started back up the hill, I 
went to.the gate and passed through it, 
and saw Mary Close fainting, and saw 
Kirby. He was on the walk near me, 
and he recognized me, and said what 
he had said earlier in the day in the 
village—that he would get even. Well, 
he did get even.” 

“By charging you with murdering 
him!” exclaimed Miss Berry, and then 
lamented: “Oh, Bob, \Bob, I am to 
blame for it all, for everything.” ~ 

Stockton smiled at her. “If you are 
to blame, Laura, so am I.” 

Reginald Trowbridge now arose and 
went to Stockton and held out his hand. 
Stockton generously took it, and” then 
Trowbridge said: “I did you an injury. 
You repay me by bearing witness that 
I am innocent.” 

“And you both kept. silent about 
yourselves for me,” said Miss Berry 
sadly. 

“That's not all I have to say,” went 
on Trowbridge; and took from his 
pocket the snake bracelet, and laid it. 


answered 
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on the table. “There is the bracelet,” 
he said. “I have had it with me ever 
since. I give it up only to prove the 
truth of all Miss Berry has told you.” 

“It’s. your bracelet, Laura,” said 
Stockton. 

“Oh, no; I wouldn’t, I couldn't.” 

“It’s something more now than you 
intended it, Trowbridge,’ observed 
Stockton, and his old rival agreed with 
a slight nod. “I shall take good care 
of it for you, Laura.” And. Stockton 
took the bracelet in his possession. 

“So it is all settled,” said the girl, 
her face lighting up. 

“All settled, Laura,” agreed her 
father, “and thank Heaven for it.” 

I could only wonder at their blind- 
ness. The district attorney’s flushed 
face had not grown less serious during 
the recital; instead, it had steadily 
grown more grave. 

“All this convinces me of Mr. Trow- 
bridge’s innocence,” he remarked in so- 
ber tone. “But what has Mr. Stockton 
to say?” 

“What have I to say?” asked that 
young man, in evident surprise. “‘Don’t 
you believe what you have just heard? 
Is anything more necessary to convince 
you I had no hand in it?” 

“Only this, Mr. Stockton: you have 
placed yourself at the scene of the mur- 
der. By your own words, you went 
there in jealous rage. How are you 
now going to refute the dying man’s 
statement that you shot him? Are you, 
after this, prepared to prove that you 
did not first see Len Kirby and Mary 
Close together, and that you did not 
mistake them for Miss Berry and Mr. 
Trowbridge, and that you then did not 
shoot to kill?” 

A hush fell over the room, and was 
broken by a sharp cry of sudden alarm 
from: Miss Berry. ‘Anxiously we all 
watched Stockton, and saw his ex- 
pression change to positive fright, as 
quickly the situation dawned on him. 
Silently, too, we waited for the words 
which, we already knew, would not suf- 
fice to explain. 

“I can only repeat that what I told 
you all just now is the truth,’ he be- 
gan, his voice almost breaking. “I 
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never thought how it might involve me, 
but it’s true just the same, every word 
of it.” I pitied him, if this was all he 
had to tell. I saw that the district at- 
torney pitied him, too, at the same time 
realizing his duty. 

“TIm afraid I cannot accept that ex- 
planation as convincing,’ said the 
district attorney, and, after a pause, 
added: “Also, I feel it necessary to 
warn you particularly, Mr. Stockton, 
to be careful what else you say, for, 
under the law, it may be used against 
ORS a5, 

“Oh, Bob, Bob, what does it mean?” 
cried Laura. 

“It means that I’m innocent and ac- 
cused of murder.” 

“No, it doesn’t,” fairly shouted Reg- 
inald Trowbridge, springing up impetu- 
ously. “Listen to me,” he commanded, 
and went on: “I didn’t want ever to 
breathe a word of what else I know, 
but I will now. I can prove Stockton 
innocent. I saw him on the gravel path. 
I saw him hiding when I was talking to 
Miss Berry. I can take you to the spot 
where he was crouching when the shot 
was fired. You were up the hill from 
Laura and me, weren’t you, Stockton?” 
finally exclaimed Trowbridge, carried 
away by the tenseness of the moment. 

“Yes, I was,” replied Stockton, his 
face crimson. “I’m ashamed to confess 
it, but I must, I must.” 

“T don’t blame you, Bob,” granted 
David Berry fervently. “Were all 
liable to make mistakes when were 
angry, my boy.” 

“Do I understand you are ready to 
swear you saw Mr. Stockton at a 
distance from the actual scene of the 
murder at the very, moment the shot 
was fired?” asked the district attorney. 

“I do; I do,”’~affirmed Reginald 
Trowbridge. 

Then Miss Berry, her feelings har- 
rowed by this fresh strain, broke down 
in unrestrained weeping. The district 
attorney sat silent until the girl had 
calmed her excitement. Then he said: 

“The statement of Mr. Trowbridge 
makes my duty easy, I am happy to say. 
With him to corroborate Mr. Stockton, 
I see no reason to suspect the latter.” 
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“Tt is ended, then?” asked Mr. Berry 
joyously. 

“So it would appear,” granted ‘the 
district attorney. “We all know why 
Mr. Trowbridge and Mr. Stockton 
maintained silence. Miss Berry had 
gallant protectors.” 

At this, I interfered for my little say. 

“Miss Ber ry, and one and all!” I ex- 
claimed, impulse thoroughly upsetting 
my professional reason. “I don’t give 
a hang if the Star never prints another 
first-column, first-page story—this story 
of the snake bracelet has been told for 
the last time. Two gentlemen have pro- 
tected Miss Berry. I, a wolfish re- 
porter, will protect her, too. Are you 
with me?” 

Were they with me? Why, so eager, 
so wrought up were we all, that forth- 
with we fell to a general round of hand- 
wringing and a chorus of excited talk; 
none of us men, not even the gruff dis- 
trict attorney, nor the all-important Fal- 
‘lon, knowing exactly what he was 
about, still less what he was saying. I 
did come to see, however, that Laura 
Berry had begun to cry softly, as if in 
relief, and the very next thing I realized 
was that she had taken my unworthy 
hand in her own, and was pouring out 
eloquent thanks. Great Scott! Thanks 
for what? \ 

It would have beeh a pretty story to 
bring in and present to my city editor, 
but the columns of the Star next day 
told nothing of the snake bracelet and 
the innocent indiscretion connected 
therewith. Nor did my impious chief 
ever get a chance to tear his hair, for 
not to this day does he know what a 
sensational reading feast he and raven- 
ous readers missed. 

Yet I was not without misgiving; 
grave doubt and perplexity were mine. 
Playing the part of chivalry toward 
beauty in distress did not materially as- 
sist in bringing a murderer to book. 
Rather, this callow idiocy tended to 
make the mystery still deeper. Eike- 
wise, it was impossible to reason out 
any gain in real happiness for Laura 
Berry. True, her confession had freed 
Stockton and Trowbridge of suspicion, 
but the way to lift the cloud off her 


romance was to make public the story 
of the snake bracelet. Yet, again, that 
would have been a poor remedy, for 
would it not have held her up a victim 
to a tribe of doubting hypocrites? 

For the girl’s complete peace of mind 
and her future content, none the less 
for sake of my reputation as a fairly 
smart reporter, it had become all the 
more imperative to ferret out the mur- 
der. Where to look now for possible 
clew, however, was more than I could 
contrive. Trowbridge and Stockton 


agreed that they had seen no one who 


might have fired the shot. Mary Close 
had nothing more to tell. Besides, 
there were signs of the strain having be- 
come too much for her simple intel- 
ligence, and in a few days she was re- 
moved to a sanitarium. Where, then, 
was I to turn? 


CHAPTER VII. 
AN EMBARRASSING QUESTION, | 


T was not the first time I had been in 
a similar fix, and there was one 
good and sufficient reason for me to 
feel disgruntled and uneasy; for it was 
usually at this stage of any big mys- 
tery on which I might be engaged— 
when, in other words, I had expended 
much time and energy on a hidden 
crime, only to find myself brought up 
as against a blank wall—that my friend, 
Paul Duval, had a habit of stepping in 
to prove me an amateur. And to add 
to my discomfiture, he always allowed ~ 
me to reap the profit and glory, while 
he remained unknown in the back- 
ground. Already I had been expecting 
one of his laconic messages. Almost 
constantly after the dropping of the 
names of Stockton and Trowbridge, I 
found myself picturing Duval in his 
favorite nook in the Lambs’ Club, por- 
ing over my columns of stuff in the 
Star, underscoring here and there with 
his gold pencil, and scribbling notes 
over the printed pages, which, even as 
he carelessly wrote, his active brain was 
sifting and comparing to lead him in 
the end to a conclusion as unanswerable 
and certain as fate itself. 
This business of upsetting my best- 
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laid plans was Duval’s peculiar pastime. 

Yet it was not without its own measure 
of profit to himself, because he always 
turned each experience to account in 
his trade of playwriting. For Duval 
rightly enjoyed. reputation as a 
dramatist possessing exceptional skill in 
inventing a plot, and setting its wheels 
in smooth and precise motion. 

Therefore, I was not surprised, 
though more than a trifle miffed, when 
he turned up at last with one of his 
characteristic queries: 

“Have you looked up Kirby’s rec- 
ord?” 

What did Duval mean? What had 
Kirby’s record to do with it? I an- 
swered him in one word: “No.” Then, 
knowing his way, I looked for him on 
the first train up from the city. 

Always this odd friend took my an- 
swers to the queries by which he in- 
troduced himself into my tangled af- 
fairs as invitations to come and see for 
himself, to put his paper findings to 
practical test on the scene of the par- 
ticular mystifying crime. 

I. recognized his smart, perfectly 
groomed figure the moment he swung 
off the smoker steps. I saw the old, 
good-natured twinkle in his eyes as he 
approached in greeting; I was prepared 
by past experience for his first merry 
words at my expense: 

“Got you again, eh, Lumley?” 

“You may think so, Duval, but I have 
a hard nut for you this time.” 

“On the contrary, it looks easy. 
What have I always been telling you, 
Lumley? To get right to the bottom 
of any crime you must detach your- 
self. You have been too close to this 
murder to look at it straight. Mark 
my word—that’s why you’ve slipped up 
on it!” 

No one around the station showed 
more than passing interest in Duval. 
It would have been different had they 
guessed he was there in the hope of 
solving the mystery, but Duval looked 
to the dot the business man I had given 
out I was expecting, so we were free 
of stragglers when we left the station 
platform and went along the board 
walk, 
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“Now, Lumley,” suggested Duval, 
halting, “tell me all that hasn’t been 
printed in the Star.” 

I related all about Reginald Trow- 
bridge, about Laura Berry’s confession, 
about Stockton’s part in it; in fact, told 
him the full story of the snake brace- 
let. Duval listened silently. 

“By the way,” I queried, “what were 
you driving at when you asked whether 
I had looked up Kirby’s record?” 

“I will answer you later on that,” 
said my friend, observing the steep bank 
along its grass-grown length. 

“You are good at details, Lumley,” 
he offered, when I had shown him over 
the scene of the murder, and he had ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with his in- 
spection. “You gave a most minute and 
exact description in the Star. Now, has 
it not struck you that there was a rea- 
son why Kirby, while waiting for Mary 
Close to come on the train, never left 
the end of the station platform nearest 
this board walk? No; well, his reason 
was that, standing in that spot, he could 
stop any one else who might try to take 
that path.” 

“Yes,” I agreed ironically. ‘The 
high, steep bank does seem to cut off 
approach on one side, and the river and 
the railroad track on the other. But 
would these hinder a sneaking plotter 
bent on murder?” 

“Decidedly not; but where is your 
aia oe plotter? "Have you unearthed 
him?’ 

“Don’t make fun, Duval, or you will 
be denying next that there was any 
murder.” 

“Hardly that. The point I make is 
that the guilty person came and went by 
this board walk.” 

“Yet Kirby stood where he could in- 
tercept him?” 

“He stood where he could have in- 
tercepted you or me, or any one else 
who might have happened along.” 

“And he didn’t succeed in stopping 
the murderer?” 

“He blocked the way gey” 

“Why, Duval,’ I protested, “you 
don’t know what you are talking about. 
While Kerby was stationed on the plat- 
form, anybody could have entered on 
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the walk through the wrought-iron 
gate.’ 

“That would have made no differ- 
ence.” 

“But you say it would have made a 
difference had he come past Kirby.” 

“All the difference in the world.” 

“Explain what you mean, and have 
done with it, Duval,’ I exclaimed, 
vexed by his confident manner. “As it 
all seems so clear to you, maybe you'll 
tell me who was the murderer.” 

“Nothing could be easier than that,” 
he replied, with aggravating assurance. 
“The murderer was Kirby himself.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ANSWER EXPLAINED. 


R a moment I stared at Duval, un- 

able to believe that he was seri- 
ous. Then I cried out incredulously: 
“Kirby, you say?” 

“Yes, Kirby,” he repeated. 

“It’s one thing to make an assertion, 
and another to prove it,’ I challenged. 

Duval guided me by the arm to the 
exact spot where Kirby stood when he 
was shot. Then, leaving me standing 
there, he paced the distance to the gate, 
stepped off the board walk to his left 
toward the track, and turned and faced 
me. 

“This is the point, apparently, from 
where the shot was fired,” he said. 

“Do you mean to say Kirby fired the 
shot from over there, where you are 
standing, and killed himself here where 
I am standing, twelve to thirteen feet 
away?” 

“Precisely.” 

“Come, Duval, be reasonable. Was 
Kirby able to be in two places at once?” 

“T give you the chance to ridicule me, 
young friend. Nevertheless, you won’t 
be so skeptical to-morrow in the Star.” 

“Go on and tell me, Duval,” I urged 
impatiently. “If what you say is pos- 
sible, let me know, and at once.” 

“T will begin with that query I sent 
by wire?” said Duval, walking slowly 
toward me. “Kirby’s record holds the 
secret of this crime.” 

“How so?” I questioned sharply. 

“You didn’t think it worth while to 


look Kirby up?’ went on Duval.. 
“Why? Because he happened to be the 
victim; because, when dying, he spoke 
the three words, ‘Stockton shot me.’ It 
is a weakness of human nature to pick 
out the easiest path; this being true as 
much of the lines our minds pursue as 
the ways our feet carry us. It was the 
easiest course to attach suspicion to 
Stockton, because Kirby gave you the 
lead in that direction. And when Mary 
Close gave you the word about Trow- 
bridge, look how you ran along that 
trail! But Kirby his own murderer? Im- 
possible, inconceivable! You wouldn't 
entertain stich a question. And so you 
dismissed it, doing as the rest of the 
world does, following the line of least 
resistance.” 

“Don’t preach, Duval.” 

“Kirby was an English gamekeeper’s 
son. Mary Close didn’t know that, and 
there was a little clew for you. 
Wouldn't he have been likely to tell 
her if there hadn’t been some reason 
for keeping quiet? Of course; but 
even in the early days of his courting 
he had this murder in the back of his 
head. He had the craft and the secrecy 
that combine to make the successful 
murderer.” í 

“Don’t keep me in the dark any 
longer,” I insisted. 

“A cable to the postmaster in Kir- 
by’s native village gave me all the in- 
formation I wanted. Kirby himself 
was a gamekeeper until he came to this 
country.” 

“What has that to do with this shoot- 
ing?” I demanded. 

“In the English game woods he set 
spring guns against poachers. These 
guns are old-fashioned converted muz- 
zle-loaders, mounted on low iron tri- 
pods, and hidden at intervals along the 
edges of the woods for any poachers 
on a midnight raid. From the trigger 
of each gun a stout string is run far out 
close to the ground, for the trespasser 
to trip over and discharge the weapon 
in his direction. No more effective 
means of saving ring-necked pheasants 
from being noosed in bare tree branches 
on a moonlight night has yet been de- 
vised, for the tripod gun is always on 
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watch, and the trigger strings reach 
around every foot of wood. Who ever 
heard of one of these guns in America? 
And can you imagine a safer weapon 
for a murder like this?” 

“You mean he aimed it at himself?” I 
asked incredulously. 

Duval went back to the spot beside 
the board walk and near the gate, from 
which he had said the shot was fired. 

“Kirby planted the gun on its low 
iron tripod where I stand. He aimed 
it to kill Mary Close, as he walked her 
almost up to its muzzle. It was a sim- 
ple matter for him to run the trigger 
string where he wanted it, which was 
exactly where he was standing when he 
was shot. But he missed in one cal- 
culation. He did not take into consid- 
eration the fact that loose sand is an in- 
secure foundation for thin iron tripod 
legs; so the aim was thrown off just 
enough to make Kirby himself the tar- 
met.” 


“I thought you said Kirby meant to 
kill himself, Duval?” 

“I didn’t commit myself on that 
point, He meant to kill Mary Close.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Duval. He was 
engaged to Mary Close. As soon as 
the Stockton-Berry wedding was over, 
he was to get a vacation and go on his 
honeymoon.” 

“Lumley, why did you neglect the 
perfectly simple thing of sending a cable 
inquiry to England?” chided Duval, and 
added: “Kirby has a wife and four 
children over there.” 

“T can’t credit it, Duval.” 

“Its quite true, though. And it took 
just the sort of man who was coward 
enough to desert his wife and babes to 
scheme such a cowardly murder as this. 
Why, wry didn’t you look for a coward, 
Lumley?” 

“Your theorizing i is all very interest- 
ing, Duval, but it misses fire in one of 
the most important points. Admitting 
Kirby has a wife and children in Eng- 
land, that fact alone does not supply a 
motive for a plot to murder Mary Close. 
He had only to run away, as he did 
when he left England, to free himself 
of the problem of the girl.” 

Duval smiled in a manner that 


seemed to betoken pity for my inno- 
cence in thinking he might have over- 
looked this selfsame contingency. 

“T-cleared up that point before I left 
New York,” he granted. “Kirby was a 
bigamist.” 

“Don’t ask me to believe that!’ I pro- 
tested. 

“Believe it or not, Lumley, the fact 
is open for verification in the vital 
Statistics of the health department, 
when you return to New York.” 

“You don’t mean he was married to 
Mary Close?” 

“I do. And you might have guessed 
as much when the girl was so reticent 
as to arouse your misgivings when you 
interviewed her in the hospital the night 
of the murder. Furthermore,» you 
might have guessed it’ from her strange 
actions in the Trowbridge matter. In 
short, first to last, it was apparent that 
she had something to hide.” 

“But why didn’t she tell of her mar- 
riage?” 

“It was mental stress over that same 
problem, undoubtedly, that put her at 
last in a sanitarium. Kirby and the girl 
were married by a magistrate in Brook- 
lyn six weeks before the murder. Kir- 
by, of course, wanted it kept secret. 
Clearly he pledged the girl never to tell ; 
of a crafty, suspicious nature, he never 
gave her credit for a spirit of simple 
loyalty that would keep her lips sealed. 
He schemed for time by saying he 
could not be relieved from work to go 
on their honeymoon until after Laura 
Berry’s wedding. Probably he prom- 
ised Mary Close that. they would go 
through another ceremony then; but the 
weeks slipped by, until only three days: 
remained for him to play his game of 
double-dealing. And with time to think 
it over, one crime suggested another. 
When the news of his marriage to 
Mary Close should be made public, he 
would be in danger of being exposed at 
any time as a bigamist. So he decided 
to remove that risk by killing the girl 
while their marriage was a secret. He 
plotted with evil cunning, but, mark 
you, Lumley, he neglected that little 
detail of a firm foundation for his 
poacher’s gun.” 
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“You saw the record proving Kirby 
a bigamist?” I asked. 

“The fall names are Leonard Sam- 
uel Kirby and Mary Agnes Close, are 
they not?” returned Duval. 

“Yes, they are,” I said curtly. 

“I read them in the record,” Duval 
assured me, smiling. 

“Oh, you have reason to smile, all 
right, Duval, but answer me this: 
What about the Stockton end of the 
mystery?” 

Duval greeted this with a disparag- 
ing shrug of his shoulders. “Is it of no 
significance to you that the bullet which 
killed Kirby was the same as the old- 
fashioned round lead balls which the 
young men, Stockton among them, had 
been firing at a target with an anti- 
quated pistol?” 

“No, not in this connection, Duval.” 

“The young men ran the bullets, as- 
sisted by Kirby. He got the lead pipe 
for them. Where did they get the 
necessary hand mold? From Kirby. 
He had use for it in England; just as 
he had use over there for his old-fash- 
ioned poachers’ gun. A bullet similar 
to those fired from the pistol at the 
target practice on the Berry lawn was 
used in the poacher’s gun.” 

“What had this to do with it?” I in- 
quired. 

“Kirby was tricky,’ answered Du- 
val. “He had Stockton marked hours 
before the crime. He saw how it would 
fit in. He had been waiting an oppor- 
tunity. The lead bullets and the pistol 
gave him the chance to cast suspicion 
on Stockton. And Stockton had roused 
his enmity that very morning, too.” 

“But how was he to know Stockon 
would not be able to prove an alibi?” 

“Like every one employed by the 
Berrys, he knew how jealous Stockton 
was of Trowbridge. He drove the 
Berry automobile: that gave him oppor- 
tunity for additional knowledge in 
point, as you out of your experience as 
a reporter must confess to be true. 
What more likely than that a maid told 
him, or he himself heard Laura Berry 
telephone and make the tryst with 
Trowbridge? What more likely than 
that he knew Stockton knew also? 


, 


He 


could have read it, no doubt, in his 
looks.” 

“Doubtless Kirby saw Trowbridge go 
to meet Laura Berry, and then he 
stretched two strings, one to be broken 


` by the opening of the gate, which would 


lock the gun; the other to be broken by 
any one .pproaching from the station, 
which would fire the heavy charge,” I 
suggested. 

“Kirby was confident he was walking 
Mary Close straight to her death,” went 
on Duval. “He kept her on the side 
of the walk next the railroad track and 
the river. He had aimed the gun to get 
her as she came along. But he wasn’t 
painstaking enough, which is the way 
with most murderers in some little de- 
tail such as this.” 

“But, Duval, why didn’t Kirby carry 
a pistol and press it suddenly against 
Mary Close’s breast ?” 

“In that event how would powder 
marks be explained? Again, if his vic- 
tim had lived until some one ran up, 
yourself, for instance, how would he 
have got rid of her inevitable charge?” 

“Tt all sounds plausible enough, Du- 
val, but what became of the gun? 
Wouldn’t that have remained to convict 
Kirby of his heinous plot?” 

“Any physician will tell you that a 
man receiving such a wound as Kirby’s 
may keep actively on his feet for a min- 
ute or more. He was expecting the 
shot, of course, and had planned, natu- 
rally, to remove almost instantly the 
evidences of how the murder was done. 
How long do you think it took him to 
grip the gun in frenzied effort and fling 
it into the river, the strings dragging 
after it? Of course, he wouldn’t have 
taken the trouble to do this, if he had 
been sure the self-inflicted wound was 
deadly. He expected to live, of course, 
and it was worth while to conceal the 
evidence of his attempted murder.” 

Duval crossed the tracks and peered 
down into the black, flowing water. He 
moved along the edge, stooping over, 
and displacing stones and pebbles with 
his fingers. Presently he took up an 
end of stout cord, and turned and 
looked at me with a quiet look of satis- 
faction lighting up his face. 
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“Don’t stand there staring, Lumley. 
Help me find what is on the other end 
of this. Think what it means to you in 
the Star to-morrow !” 

« When we had fished out the telltale 
gun, Duval remarked: 

“You see, sometimes murder will out 
even by the slenderest thread.” 

Yes; and in the Star next day I set 
forth a yarn that amounted to some- 
thing. And great was the credit I got 
for the revelation which was not mine 
at all. t 

But that part I couldn’t help. Neither 
could I pass along to the rightful owner 
the special wedding invitation I got, but 


perforce had to accept it for myself; 
which was one of the developments Du- 
val chuckled over. 

However, when I returned to the city 
from the wedding, I resolved to have 
a straight-from-the-shoulder talk with 
him. I found him in his favorite nook 
in the “Lambs’,” comfortable behind his 
half-filled glass. 

“Duval, how can I ever repay you?” 

“Was the girl happy?” 

“Why, Duval, happiness is no name 
for it. If you'd only seen how radiant 
a bride Laura Berry made.” 

“Say no more, Lumley. You and I 
have our reward.” 


Shipbuilding Under Pressure 


DURING the American War of Independence, a Captain Schank constructed a 
ship, called the Inflexible, for service in Canada, in a remarkably short space 
of time. The vessel was originally put on the stocks at Quebec; her floors were , 
all laid, and some timbers in; the floors, steel stem, and stern were taken down, 
and carried up the River St. Lawrence to Chamblais, and thence to St. John’s. 

Her keel was laid for the second time on the morning of September 2d, 
and by sunset on the same day, not only the keel, the stem and sternposts, to- 
gether with all the floors, were laid and fixed, but a considerable quantity of fresh 
timber was, in the course of the same day, cut out and formed into futtocks, top 
timbers, beams, planks, et cetera. 

On September 30th, being twenty-eight days from the period when the keel 
was laid for the second time, the Inflexible was launched, and on the ensuing day, 
October Ist, in the evening, the ship actually sailed, completely manned, vic- 
tualed, and equipped for service. 

Nine days afterward this vessel was engaged with the enemy, so that it 
might be said that Captain Schank built, rigged, and completed a, ship which 
fought and beat her enemy in five weeks and three days from the commencement 
of her construction. 


Aquatic Legal Procedure 
T° act in a legal capacity while enjoying a morning swim—surely a unique 
record in the annals of law—once fell to the lot of Vice Chancellor Shadwell, 
of England. The then Duke of Newcastle had commenced to cut down the tim- 
ber at Clumber in such a rapid and wholesale manner as to rouse the anger of his 
eldest son, Lord Lincoln, who, finding expostulation useless, turned to the law and 
sought an injunction to restrain his father. Although it was in vacation season, 
he ordered his attorney to press matters forward, for the magnificent trees were 
falling at an alarming rate. > ; 

So up to town posted the attorney, and had the affidavits drawn up the same 
night. The following morning he repaired to the vice chancellor’s house on the 
banks of the Thames, to find on his arrival that his lordship had gone for his 
morning swim. With exemplary presence of mind he chartered a boat, and, after 
a stiff pull, came up with the judge and at once stated his case. Meanwhile the 
vice chancellor trod water, and, on the injunction being formally applied for, 
granted it forthwith and resumed his swim. 
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(GOMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE) 


CHAPTER I. 
HINKY’S DISCONTENT. 


INKY STUBE, the mechani- 

cian, had been permitted to 
drive the Mud Turtle in the 
last race of the meet that aft- 
ernoon, and the long-legged 
fellow scored next to last place in a 
field of seven. When he had finished 
the race he drove around and looped 
into the paddock lickety-split, heading 
for the tent at his camp with no ap- 
parent desire to slow down until almost 
up to the canvas door flap. Then he 
applied the brakes. The foot brake 
would not slow the car down quickly 
enough, sc he yanked at the emergency 
lever. To his surprise, the car refused 
to stop, and crashed into the tent,- up- 
rooting it. Hinky had previously taken 
the emergency-brake bands off the car, 
and had forgotten to replace them. 

He stopped finally, after knocking 
over oil cans and some tool boxes upon 
which Tom Nichols had been sitting, 
and when the choking motor stalled, 
with one dying gasp, the canvas envel- 
oped Hinky. They uncovered him, and 
a broad grin stretched across his face. 
As a rule he grinned when any sort of 
calamity occurred. What the husky 


young driver, Tom Nichols, had to say 
to Hinky as he hurled an empty oil can 
at him was a caution. H. Oscar Bed- 
ford, manager of this racing team, as 
well as Destinn, the star driver, added 
a few explosive remarks. Hinky de- 
served it, for his stupid spectacular 
blunder had come very near maiming 
a member of his team, not to mention 
half a dozen spectators standing near 
by. 
To all of which Hinky replied: 
“Well, I done like you told me, didn’t 
I? You bawled me out last week be- 
cause I loafed coming into the paddock. 
This time I didn’t loaf.” 

There is a superstition among drivers 
that, following an accident due to a 
pilot’s stupidity, a run of bad luck is 
inevitable. Blowing a tire, or acciden- 
tally skidding into a fence in rounding 
a track, is all in the game, but the bad 
manipulation of a car on a course or 
off is something quite inexcusable. 

However, almost anything was to be 
expected of Hinky. He had attempted 
his grand-stand play simply because he 
wanted to appear sensational, and liked 
to see the crowd scatter. When he 
was questioned as to why he had re- 
moved the emergency-brake band, he 
replied: “To make the car more light- 
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er.” Still, Hinky had done far worse 
on certain other occasions. 

Several years prior to.the present 
season, “Dare-devil’ Destinn had 
picked up a long, lanky, broad-shoul- 
dered blond youth, whose name was 
Hinky Stube. He had been a well- 
known character around the grocery 
store in which he worked and whistled. 
He always whistled more than he 
worked. Hinky had a broad, full face, 
with high cheek bones, and eyes that 
narrowed into two tiny slits when that 
wide mouth indulged in ecstatic grin- 
ning. This facial expression was not 
the usual result of a humorous impres- 
sion upon a thinking mind; on the con- 
trary, his smile was the sort that seemed 
to appreciate without understanding. 

One morning Destinn, who was 
dubbed “The Dare-devil,’ although he 
was in reality a cool, conservative, clev- 
er driver, at Hinky’s urgent request 
gave-the youth a fast ride in a racing 


car—a ride that terminated in a loos- . 


ened rim which sent the car into a 
ditch. The driver expected his passen- 
ger to be frightened almost to death, 
but when he looked at Hinky he was 
surprised to find a grin bisecting his 
face from ear to ear. 

“Gee! Didn't we stop quick! Ha, 
ha! Ho, ho!” roared Hinky. 

Now, Destinn had experienced trou- 
ble in his short career as a driver in se- 
curing mechanicians who were not sub- 
ject to nervousness in emergencies. 
Evidently Hinky possessed no nerves at 
all, and when the grocer’s boy begged 
the driver for a job, and promised to 
go to bed early nights and get up early 
and work hard all day in order to learn 
his longed-for profession, Destinn en- 
gaged him. He promised him a small 
salary and twenty per cent of any prize 
money won in races that season. The 
driver wanted to train and educate him 
in his own way, and there was the ad- 
vantage that the lad had nothing to 
unlearn. But the chief reason for hir- 
ing Hinky was that the boy could not 
be frightened by reckless driving or 
smash-ups. 

Eventually he became a good mech- 
anician, but as a racing driver he was 
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far from being a huge success. In- 
deed, there is one racing pilot—Ned 
Kitchell—who will never forget Hinky 
and his driving. Ned had the closest 
shave of his career in a race with 
Hinky. 

After Hinky’s little slip that day at 
Wayne City, he was very much an- 
noyed at the way he was teased. Near 
the course was a small road house, and 
the crew, including the star, the man- 
ager, Tom, two mechanicians, Carey, 
the assistant manager and press agent 
for the team, and the magneto man who 
traveled with the outfit, continued to 
poke fun at Hinky while they were 
washing up. 

Presently the clumsy mechanic sur- - 
prised them by asserting boldly: “I 
guess I ain’t classy enough for you 
guys. I quit my job right now. Meet 
me down at the hotel, and I'll tell you 
good-by down there. I got to change 
my clothes and clean up.” 

“You’re not going away mad, are 
you?” Tom asked, but the mechanician 
made his exit without a reply. 

Hinky had but one fixed idea, and 

that was to leave the team for good. 
He would buy a “swell” suit of clothes, 
a new light-brown hat—he liked 
browns—some bright-yellow shoes, a 
yellow-and-purple cravat, ready-tied, 
and leave town for the East. He did 
not seem to. care what the future held 
in-store for him. So he ate alone in 
the American-plan dining room at the 
third-rate Elite Hotel, where the mech- 
anicians lodged. His apparent depres- 
sion seemed to have little effect upon 
his appetite, for he simplified matters 
as usual by telling the waitress to bring 
everything on the bill of fare. 

“Say, miss,” he then inquired of the 
red-headed handmaiden, “which is the - 
best picture show in town?” À 

“Oh, you want to go down to the 
Wonder Dream Theayter. ~It’s fine, 
and it’s only five and ten cents.” 

“You ain’t doin’ nothing to-night, are 
you?” 

“No, not to-night, I ain’t. The boss 
might ask me to stay and help ,make 
some beds, but I won’t. It ain’t digni- 
fied, I don’t think. I got enough to do 
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down here without making beds, too. 
Anyway, I’m not goin’ to stay here 
after next week. I don’t work here be- 
cause I have to,” she added, in a con- 
fidential tone. 

“You're on, kiddo,” Hinky said. 
“Meet me at half past eight down to 
the corner in front of the cigar store. 
I’m quittin’ my job to-night, and I can’t 
get a train out before three o’clock in 
the morning. You know, I’m an au- 
tomobile race driver, I am, and I’m re- 
signin’. I’m goin’ back East, and in the 
fall I'll drive in the Vanderbilt Cup and 
Grand Prize Races. You ought to see 
me drive, girlie.” 

The waitress was awed. It was won- 
derful, she thought. She listened atten- 
tively—neglected others she should 
have waited on—while he told her 
about himself and his profession. 

“Yep, Caleb Bragg and Ralph de 
Palma, and me, we may form a three- 
man team next season,” he boasted. 
“Bragg won the last Grand Prize Race, 
and De Palma copped the Vanderbilt 
Cup. Class, all right!” 


CHAPTER II. 
CHANGE OF HEART. 


WHEN Hinky met the young wom- 
an in front of the cigar empo- 
rium at eight-thirty sharp, he had ac- 
quired a new suit of clothes. At the 
tailor’s on the next block he had found 
a garment of rather noisy brown. There 
was not much the matter with the fit; 
it was just a trifle narrow in the shoul- 
ders and too large in the waist. Orig- 
inally it had been constructed for a 
plump man. Anyway, with his yellow- 
and-blue cravat, gray derby hat—the 
storekeeper had no brown ones in stock 
—a pair of yellow Oxford ties with 
wide laces, and a diamond pin at fifty 
cents, Hinky felt quite important. 

He was no piker. Instead of pur- 
chasing five or ten-cent admission tick- 
ets, he spread himself to the tune of 
forty cents’ worth of box seats, and in 
order to create an impression as he 
entered the box with his lady fair, he 
tipped the usher a nickel and lighted a 
twofer cigar. 


The mechanician was “up” on the 
subject of motion pictures in general, 
and, moreover, had previously wit- 
nessed the plays that were. flashed on 
the screen that night, so he was able 
to discuss these intelligently, and even 
give the girl beside him advance infor- 
mation, Hilda—her name was Hilda 
Blatt—was charmed with the entertain- 
ment and the entertainer. She nestled 
her plump shoulder against his broad 
one, and a strand of her red hair blew 
across his cheek. Hinky liked it. 

In order to do the evening’s enter- 
tainment up brown, the mechanician- 
driver decided to show Hilda a little 
touch of high life down at the College 
Inn. He did not care how.he spent his 
money, so when they sat down he or- 
dered dark beers and Swiss-cheese 
sandwiches. Presently in walked Des- 
tinn, Bedford, and Tom Nichols. They 
were naturally amused upon beholding 
Hinky, but bowed politely. 

“When are you to leave us, Har- 
old?” Tom asked, addressing Hinky 
with his usual touch of sarcasm as he 
passed. 

“To-night,” Hinky replied, in surly 
fashion. He did not even attempt to 
introduce his “lady friend.” This was 
something unusual for Hinky, for he 
always wanted to introduce his friends 
to his teammates. 

“Not going on to Wyandotte with 


“Nix.” 
“Percy, my boy, you’re a regular 
cut-up, you are!” And Tom walked on. 
Hinky explained things to Hilda: 
“That there big fellow is our manager, 
and the fellow next to him is Dare-devil 
Destinn. That guy that spoke to me 
—he is my—mechanician. He rides 
in the races with me. Too bad you 
wasn’t out to the races this afternoon. 
I didn’t win because I had a smash-up, 
as I told you already. But I was go- 
ing some, just the same. Gee, I was 
going!” He grinned once more. 
Hinky kept time with the music per- 
sistently, using his oversized right foot 
with a series of thuds that shook the 
table. Hilda kept beaming at him, and 
wishing some of her friends would hap- 


us 
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pen in to see what a “swell gentleman” 
she had snared. While she was using 
her powder rag for the tenth time that 
evening her\friend, Miss Minnie Neck- 
er, who also worked in the Hotel Elite 
restaurant as a waitress, entered, ac- 
companied by her “steady.” 

“Hello, Hild’! Oh, I’m awfully glad 
to ketch you!” Just as I was coming out 
of the door to-night, the postman left a 
letter for you. I got it in my hand 
bag. I figgered I'd meet you some- 
where, or else give it to you when I 
got back. Here it is. So long, Babe. 
PII see you later.” 

Minnie passed on, and sat with her 
escort at a distant table. Hilda read 
the letter. 

“Well, I declare, Mr. Stube! This is 
just the letter I have been waiting for. 
My Cousin Sadie wants me to‘come out 
to where she is. She’s got a good job, 
"tending box office in a moving-picture 
theayter and vaudeville show—four 
shows a day. I’m a-goin’ to start Sun- 
day—I sure am.” 

Hinky inquired whither she was go- 
ing: 
“Saginaw,” she replied. “Sadie says 
it’s a good town. Anyhow, I got a lot 
of folks there.” Hilda excused herself 
while she walked over to break the 
news to Minnie. Hinky was left in 
deep thought. Saginaw—yes, that was 
the name of the city; no mistake. The 
Destinn racing team was scheduled to 
appear at a race meet there in just ten 
days from date. 

“You're sure they ain’t no mistake in 
your going to Saginaw, is they?” Hinky 
inquired, as the girl returned to the 
table. 

“T guess not. I’m sick of this jay 
town. Me for out there.” 

“Wait here a minute,” Hinky said to 
her, and walked hurriedly to the corner, 
where the members of his team were 
seated. 

“Say, Mr. Bedford, I ain’t goin’ to 
quit, after all. You're goin’ to Saginaw 
sure, ain’t you?” 

“We are.” 

“Well, then, I want to stick around. 
I was sore this afternoon, and didn’t 
mean what I said. Pll try to do better, 


“and I'll work good. TIl meet you down 


at the station in plenty of time to go 
with you.” 

“All right, Hinky,” Bedford replied; 
“but no more funny business.” 

“And say, you want to watch me 
drive at Saginaw. I’m getting head- 
work down‘pat. Lemme meet one of 
them amachures in a big match race!” 

“Sure—a pushmobile race,” said Bed- 
ford. 

In the College Inn Destinn said noth- 
ing to Hinky about purchasing a suit ` 
of the exact shade—although of a far 
cheaper quality—the star’s latest street 
costume. Whenever Destinn ordered 
a suit, it was a fairly safe bet that 
within a week or two Hinky would ga 
out and buy one similar. to it. The dif- 
ference was that Destinn would pay 
forty-five dollars or more for his, and 
Hinky hardly ever paid more than four- 
teen dollars and fifty cents. The star’s 
latest costume was a rather flashy Nor- 
folk suit, though a neat creation. How 
Hinky happened to strike one with 
much the same cut and color was a 
mystery to Destinn, 

“Hinky, I wish you wouldn’t always 
buy clothes exactly like mine,” Destinn 
told him that night on the station plat- 
form. “You do it time and again. 
Look at that time down in New York, 
when I had that pretty plaid-gray chev- 
iot made up, and you went down the 
Bowery and’ got that ten-dollar thing 
just the same pattern. Why don’t you 
have some regard for my feelings?” 

“Well, I got a right to be swell, too, 
ain’t 1?” Hinky replied. 

“But that’s not the only instance. 
Look at the time I gave you twenty dol- 
lars at Syracuse, and you went out and 
bought a fuzzy hat just like mine; then, 
down at Atlanta, when I split some of 
the prize money with you, you went and 
bought a gray overcoat same color as 
mine—same buttons and all. Say, aren’t 
you ever going to learn to stop chew- 
ing gum all the time? You'll have your 
teeth all worn out.” 

When they boarded the train, Bed- 
ford and Destinn went into conference 
with Hinky, and made it fairly plain to 
him that he must improve. “You’ve got 
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to learn signals better,” Bedford told 
him. “Thats all there is to it. We 
don’t dare give you a fast car, because 
you would break your neck with it if 
we did; but even when you’ve got a 
slow car you’ve got to pay attention to 
signals.” Bedford was very much in 
earnest. 

“I suppose I ought not to let you 
drive at all, but you’re forever teasing 
me about it. Now, here is one point 
you must get: When you're driving in 
a sprint race, and there are only two 
prizes up for first and second places, 


and when Destinn and Tom are ahead’ 


of you, for Heaven’s sake don’t try to 
drive your head off to keep up with 
them. Don’t try to keep up with any- 
body else in the race, either, because it’s 
ten to one you'll go through the fence if 
-you do. What you must do is to hang 
*way back, and come in about next to 
last. Why? Because when we put you 
in the handicap, about the last race on 
the program, you'll be one of the long 
markers. The handicapper will think 
you have a slow car. Then, in a five- 
mile handicap, when you're given fifty- 
five seconds or more leeway, go out and 
drive fast, especially if there’s third 
money up. Destinn will catch you 
every time and win, unless something 
goes wrong with his car. But if you 
can land second or third in that handi- 
cap event, you see, you shut out the 
outsiders—we bag all the money for 
our team. Get me?” 

“Sure,” replied Hinky, 

“All right; what did I just tell you?” 
followed up Bedford. 

“Sure, I understand; in the handi- 
caps I have to hang ‘way back when 
there is third money up, so that when 
they run a sprint event with only two 
prizes I can let Destinn catch me, ex- 
cept ” That was about Hinky’s 
caliber for headwork. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE GREATEST OF THEM. 


O doubt the blond mechanician at 

once started correspondence with 

his fair lady. Probably he was think- 

ing oo her when he drove two days 
6 


later at the dusty mile track at Wyan- 
dotte. At that place he attracted al- 
most as much attention as the star of 
the team did. Anyway, the newspapers 
devoted considerable space to him. 
Hinky, upon reaching a town with the 
other mechanicians in advance of the 
team, had a faculty for immediately 
picking up a large retinue of acquaint- 
ances. Hinky’s “grand-stand play” was 
remarkable. He would prop his tow- 
ering six-foot frame up against a wall, 
fold his arms, and start to talk auto- 
mobile racing to the admiring crowd. 
It often happened that they would fol- 
low him around through the city 
streets, even as baseball fans persist in 
trailing a favorite pitcher or left fielder. 
The beauty of it all was that this sort 
of thing never cost Hinky any money, 
for his new acquaintances always would 
buy, and Hinky never drank anything 
other than an occasional beer or a bot- 
tle of ginger ale. Bedford insisted 
upon abstinence from strong liquors. 

Often, to Destinn’s chagrin, Hinky 
would come strutting into the hotel din- 
ing room followed by a dozen hangers- 
on, and say to the crowd: “Come on, 
TIl introduce you to Mr. Destian. He 
holds more world’s records than any 
driver in the world. I’m a driver, too, 
and I ride with Mr. Destinn in all the 
big races!” 

Of course, the star driver would 
smile at the crowd, and say “How do 
you do, boys?” then nudge Hinky to 
clear them out of the place. For some 
reason or other, the mechanic seemed to 
think these receptions flattered the star. 

An incident such as this happened at 
Wyandotte. Destinn was entertaining 
a couple of newspaper men at luncheon, 
when in strolled Hinky, followed by ten 
young men of various trades and pro- 
fessions. 

“This is him,’ announced Hinky 
bravely, pointing to the star, and would 
have continued with further oration, 
but Destinn cut him short with: 

“How do you do, gentlemen; glad to 
see you all. Hinky, go out and see if 
you can start up the Projectile. It’s in 
front of the hotel. I am gòing out to 
the track.” 
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The crowd adjourned to the side- 
walk, where for three or four minutes 
Hinky cranked and cranked in an ef- 
fort to start the monster. It was a two- 
hundred-and-eighty-horse power car, 
and*for turning over the motor consid- 
erable muscle and skill were required. 
Between spells of cranking, Hinky 
would explain that the peculiar watch- 
like instrument, with the cage in front 
of it, on the radiator cap was a racing 
motometer, to indicate to the driver the 
heat of his motor while running. He 
also had to explain how the levers 
shifted and show where the carburetor 
was. Finally, just as the motor began 
to snort with an angry roar, and puff 
forth great clouds of smoke, Destinn 
appeared on the scene, throttled down 
the engine, and stepped into the seat. 

Hinky jumped in beside him. “Pve 
cranked this car—for—twenty—min- 
utes, Desty,” Hinky announced breath- 
lessly. 

“Oh, back up!” Destinn replied. 
“You only left the dining room five 
minutes ago.” 

Hinky misunderstood, and reached 
down and pulled the lever in the center 
of the car toward him. Just then Des- 
tinn let in the clutch somewhat fiercely 
as he endeavored to mesh his first speed 
gear, when, to his surprise, instead of 
moving forward, the car shot backward 
about ten feet, and nearly crushed two 
dozen people before the brakes gripped. 
_It was a miracle that some of them 
were not knocked down and killed. 

“What the deuce did you throw in 
the reverse for?” Destinn demanded 
hotly. 

“Well, you told me to back up, didn’t 
you?” 

What Destinn told him then fetched 
a blush to Hinky’s flat cheeks. 

Hinky rode with Destinn in all of the 
races which the champion drove; then, 
in next to the last race—the final handi- 
cap event of the day—Hinky was per- 
mitted to drive the slow Mud Turtle, 
which, by the way, only had three cyl- 
inders working that day. Before the 
start in the five-mile, three-hundred- 
cubic-ineh, an under-class event, Bed- 
ford instructed Hinky as follows: 
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“Now, for once in your life remem- 
ber what I tell you! Your car won't 
run fast, anyhow, so take it easy on the 
turns, and don’t wear out your tires. 
When I wave down toward the ground, 
that means to slow down more. Get 
me? If you see me put up my left 
hand, that means speed up a little fast- 
er. If you see two hands up, and wav- 
ing hard toward me, that means there 
is something up—open up and go ahead. 
Now, you have been with us long 
enough to memorize those signals; just 
bear them in mind. Who is going to 
ride with you?” 

“T got a fellow here; he’s a good me- 
chanic,” Hinky replied. 

“Oh, he is, is he? What does he do 
when he’s working?” 

“He works in a lumber yard,’ Hinky 
replied frankly. 

“He is a good mechanic, beyond 
doubt, then,” Bedford commented. 
“Now, remember, when you get in the 
handicap event you'll have a big han- 
dicap, so beat it as fast as you can at 
first—and stick close to the pole—that 
is, the inside of the track, mind you. I 
don’t mean a telegraph pole. As the 
outsiders begin to catch up to you, FI 
signal you by holding out three fingers 
—so. That means—for heavens’ sake, 
get this one!—that means slow down, 
and block the pack as they try to pass 
you. Desty and Tom will drive the 
outside of the track most of the way, 
and you need not worry about them. 
Don’t forget.” 

In this town the old State fair 
grounds had not only the mile track, 
but ‘also a half-mile track within it—a 
relic of the days when horse-racing and 
steeplechasing were in vogue. At the 
northern end of the course there was a 
fork in the track—one road leading into 
the inside oval, and the other forming 
part of the outside ring. Hinky made 
up his mind to follow instructions to 
the letter, and on the first lap of the 
race he got around very well indeed. 
He was thinking how he would drive 
when he got up to Saginaw, when she 
would be looking on. As Hinky passed 
Bedford he saw no signal. That was 
the last time in that race that Hinky 
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passed down the home stretch, how- 
ever, and Bedford soon wondered what 
had become of him. Destinn romped 
around and won the race hands down, 
Tom Nichols trailing for second place. 

“What has become of Hinky?” Bed- 
ford and Carey, the press agent, asked 
each other simultaneously. 

“He must have blown a tire,” said 
Bedford, and with his field glasses be- 
gan to scan the oval. Suddenly he 
burst out in a roar of laughter. Tear- 
ing around in that inside circle, where a 
large number of motor cars. were 
parked, was Hinky—driving his head 
off! The dust was powdery and blind- 
ing, and what puzzled Hinky was that, 


try as he might, he cduld not see Bed-. 


ford offering him any signals. It was 
not until a crowd and a couple of flag- 
men ran over to this inside course that 
Hinky was induced to stop. 


“Well, you didn’t win, did you?” was 


all Bedford said, as he looked at him 
scornfully. 

“Im sorry, Mr. Bedford, but all 
those motor cars apparently came out 
on the track and got in the way, and 
I couldn’t see -your signals,” replied 
Hinky, with a tone of earnest regret in 
his voice. A few seconds later he 
learned why those motor cars appar- 
ently came out on the track and inter- 
fered. 

“Well, Hinky,” Destinn said, “that’s 
the last time I’m ever going to let you 
drive a car. Don’t ever go near a bowl- 
ing alley, or some one will mistake your 
head for a ball, and throw it at the ten- 
pins.” 

Nevertheless, during the next six 
days Hinky pleaded so persistently. to 
be given a car at Saginaw, that when 
the team hit that place Bedford and 
Destinn acquiesced. One of their rea- 
sons for so doing was that during the 
few days they had waited over at Wy- 
andotte, overhauling their cars, Hinky 
had worked day and night as he had 
never worked before. He spent hour 
after hour tinkering with the Mud 
Turtle. He had taken it down and 
cleaned the carbon out of the cylin- 


ders, put new piston rings in, and had- 


induced Kelly, the magneto man,, to 


help him advance the magneto a trifle. 
He worked on the float level in the car- 
buretor for a whole day until he im- 
proved the mixture. 

“What’s getting into Hinky all of a 
sudden?” Bedford asked Destinn, “Is 
his conscience hurting him about some- 
thing, or what? He never worked like 
this before.” 

“I don’t know. Somebody up in 
Saginaw must owe him money. He 
seems crazy to get up there, and crazier 
still to drive. Asks every day when 
we're going to start.” 

However, if Hinky persisted in work- 
ing before reaching Saginaw, he did 
not work the night he arrived there. He 
spent his evening hanging %iround the 
box office of a popular moving-picture 
parlor. Occasionally he would go in 
and watch a film, then pop out again 
for a little chat with Hilda. That was 
Thursday, and the racing was to take 
place Saturday. Of course, Hinky 
managed to gather quite a following. 
Friday morning he became acquainted 
with a number of the town’s “sports,” 
and got himself looked upon as quite 
an idol—in fact, he had a hard time to 
break away from them in order, to 
dodge off and take Hilda to lunch. 
There was one in the crowd of his ad- 
mirers who seemed to be especially 
smitten. with Hinky. This was “Hen- 
nie” Kraus, a prosperous grocer’s son. 
He and Hinky had much in common, 
for Hinky, it will be recalled, had re- 
ceived his start in the grocery business. 
Hinky told Hennie much about racing, 
and did not-stint as far as self-praise 
was concerned, either. When Hinky 
finally broke away, Kraus watched him, 
and said authoritatively to some of his 
colleagues : 

_ “If I bet on the races Fd bet on that 
there fellow. He is some driver!” 

Presently Bedford strolled out of the 
hotel, and Hennie Kraus, feeling quite 
puffed up because he had just been in 
such illustrious company, addressed the 
manager without knowing his identity: 
“Hey, ain’t that guy walkin’ down there 
a great race driver? Ain’t he a bear- 
cat? .On the level, now, who do you 
think is the best driver a-goin’?” 
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Bedford, thinking that the speaker 
referred to Destinn, who was strolling 
down the street, turned to him in a 
fatherly manner, “My boy, if you want 
to know confidentially who I think is 
the greatest driver in the world, it’s that 
man in the brown suit that just walked 
away from here. He’s the biggest of 
them all, by long odds, and I’m his 
manager.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
HEADWORK. 


THAT afternoon at the track, before 
the races started, Bedford got 
Hinky off in a corner, and endeavored 
to pound some instructions into his 
brain. . “Now, Hinky, get this right, 
and don’t slip up on it. Remem- 
ber to watch out for signals, and 
when I give you the high signal to 
slow down, for the love of gaso- 
line, slow down! And take it easy; 
and if Desty is behind you, keep 
out of his way. If he starts to lap you, 
and slips up behind any time, swing 
over to the outside of the track, and 
‘let him pass you on the pole. I will 
give you a signal for that—my blue 
handkerchief. Remember now, a blue 
handkerchief means to get out of 
Desty’s way, and let him come by on 
the inside: Remember that signal of 
three fingers extended. That means for 
you and Tom to block as many cars as 
you can by running abreast, so as to 
give Desty a chance either to get a good 
lead on the pack, or else pull up if he 
should happen to be behind through a 
mishap. Mind what I say about driv- 
ing slowly in that three-hundred-inch 
class, five-mile affair; take it easy. 
Make them give you a big margin in the 
handicap race. Don’t go plunging over 
into the infield looking for another 
track, like you did at Wyandotte. I 
have half a mind not to let you drive at 
all——” 
“Aw, please, Mr. Bedford, don’t turn 
me down!” 
“All right; but be careful. The track 
is pretty flat on the turns, and the in- 
side of your car is liable to pop up in 
the air. Keep your mechanician sitting 
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tight in his seat, and don’t tell him to 
do any stunts like you did down at 
Wayne—none of that crawling out on 
the hood of the car; it’s too dangerous. 
Above all, pay attention to signals! By 
the way, who’s going to ride with you 
to-day?” 

“Oh, I got an Italian feller named 
Tony. He looks something like Naz- 
zaro, so I guess he’s good, all right.” 

“Where did you get him?” 

“He shined my shoes down in front 
of the hotel this morning, but he’s 
worked in a garage, and knows all 
about it.” 

“I thought he must be a ‘shine t” 
muttered Bedford, and walked away. 

The first event on the program that 
afternoon was a one-mile exhibition 
drive, in an attempt to break the 
world’s mile-track record. Destinn 
drove the two-hundred-and-eighty- 
horse-power Projectile. He failed to 
score a world’s record, but clipped four 
seconds off the track mark. 

Following the exhibition was a “baby 
car” event, which Tom Nichols cleaned 
up in jig time, leaving a field of four 
local amateurs nowhere. Destinn’s car 
blew a tire in the first lap, and had to 
withdraw because a rim had jammed. 
Anyway, since all the money won by 
the team was pooled, Tom’s prize was 
“in the family,” and of course it made 
no difference whether he or Destinn 
won. Then followed the three-hun- 
dred-inch-class event, and Hinky drove 
to the line, all smiles, in the Mud Tur- 
tle. 

A driver appeared with a car new to 
that city, and likewise new to the Bed- 
ford racing team. The driver was Ned 
Kitchell, who had come up from De- 
troit with a car called the Mystic—a 
small thirty-horse-power affair. Kitch- 
ell also had a larger car at his camp. 
Neither of these had appeared for any 
practice at the track, having arrived at 
the last moment. Hence it had been 
impossible for Bedford to get a line on 
their speed. 

“Do you think I ought to take Tom’s 
car and let Tom take Hinky’s in this 
event?” Destinn asked his manager. 

The star driver seldom entered small- 
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car events. It was better business for 
him to stick to the six-hundred-inch 
class races, free-for-alls, and exhibition 
drives, for his six-hundred-cubic-inch 
class Simplon Zowie was considered 
the fastest car of its size anywhere in 
the country, and it was usually a safe 
bet that in a sprint race of this class 
Destinn wouid win, barring accident. 
However, he was somewhat worried 
about the mysterious creation which 
Kitchell. had entered. As a driver, 
Hinky, of course, was merely a filler- 
in, and while Tom Nichols was:a good 
man, he did not drive with the judg- 
ment that Destinn possessed. 

“You'd better. save yourself for by 
and by, and not bother with this small 
race,” Bedford replied. “You may 
have to go some to beat this fellow 
Kitchell’s big mount. We don’t know 
what kind of a dynamite wagon that big 
car of his may be.” 

At the crack of the starting gun, 
Hinky let in his clutch so suddenly that 
the car jumped like a grasshopper, and 
all but stalled the motor. Bedford and 
Destinn yelled at him. In the meantime 
the pack got moving, and Tom pulled 
up abreast with Hinky. 

The most leisurely contestant in mak- 
ing his get-away was Ned Kitchell. He 
seemed to be left at the post. He was 
smoking a cigarette, and did not seem 
to worry about whether he was in the 
race or not, At the first turn, how- 
ever, he began-to pick up speed, and 


halfway around commenced to pass’ 


cars. Bedford at once saw what Kitch- 
ell’s tactics were, and as Tom and 
Hinky pulled into the stretch, he gave 
Tom a special signal to “beat it,” and 
instantly signaled Hinky to follow up 
Tom and protect him against rear at- 
tack. Possibly Hinky would have done 
this successfully had not a brilliant idea 
suddenly sprung into his head, for the 
next time he pulled into the stretch his 


mechanician was hanging far out at the , 


side of the car, with his right hand 
clutching the seat handle, his left the 
dash handle, and his two feet planted 
on the car’s channel-steel frame. It is 
an old trick for weighting down the 
pole side of the car in order to keep 


the inside wheels from rising on the 
turns—something which most good 
drivers either never practiced or else 
discarded long years ago. But Hinky 
simply had to be different. 

Bedford prepared to give Hinky a 
signal to slow down as he pulled into 
the stretch, but much to his surprise 
Hinky was not even watching for a sig- 
nal. Instead, he was alternately look- 
ing straight ahead and toward the 
crowd in the grand stand. Presently 
he took one hand off the wheel, and 
waved to a girl perched high on the 
fence rail. She was returning the 
greeting enthusiastically, waving a 
white handkerchief. Hennie Kraus sat 
beside her, grinning with delight. 

On the third and fourth laps, Hinky 
did the same thing. In the meantime, 
Tom Nichols, who had been leading, 
was forced to slow down; a flying peb- 
ble had broken his goggles. With one 
hand he picked the glass from his eye- 
lids and drove with the other. This 
gave Kitchell a chance to make a spurt 
and pass him. In the meantime, Hinky 
had developed a surprising burst of 
speed, and presently shocked everybody 
by passing not only Tom, but Kitchell 
as well. Then something happened. 
In taking the clubhouse turn, Hinky cut 
in too near the pole, and, to the horror 
of all the spectators, his mechanician 
struck his hip against a post, knocked 
down the more or less decayed post, 
and instantly went flying into the air 
about a dozen feet. To avoid hitting 
him, Tom slammed on his brakes, and 
swung around in a beautiful skid. In 
the meantime, Kitchell, barely missing 
Tony, shot out ahead of the pack.- 

Of course, Hinky kept on going, and 
Tom kept on swearing. Tom’s mecha- 
nician got out of the,car, the motor of 
which had stalled, and might have at- 
tempted to pick up the Italian, but, to 
everybody’s surprise, the mechanician 
stood up and walked off the track, rub- 
bing his hip. Apparently he was as 
good as ever. The time lost to crank 
the motor cost Tom the race, but there 
was little doubt that he could have 
beaten Kitchell. 

Hinky raced for dear life, and landed 
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the third place, a couple of lengths be- 
hind a local eae but there was no 
third-prize money u 

Bedford, who eae learned his rhet- 
oric in his days of reporting for a Chi- 
cago newspaper, cut loose at Hinky 
when the latter returned, with a tirade 
of abuse that would have put a pirate 
to shame. Just what he said does not 
matter so much when one tells about it. 
Suffice it to state that he made Hinky 
comprehend that people around there 
were angry with him. 

“Look here, you big piece of cheese, 
suppose I had run over that feller,” 
shouted Tom Nichols. “Suppose I had 
hit him with my boat? It would have 
been a fine how-do-you-do, wouldn’t 
it?” 

“T told him to hang on tight,” Hinky 
replied. 

“Hang on tight?” exclaimed Destinn. 

“Hang on tight, when the post hit him! 
What did you think you had riding with 
you—a ghost?” 

Then, followed by a large, sympa- 
thetic crowd, Tony walked over to the 
group, being assisted by two huskies 
who had him by the armpits. 

Hinky’s greeting to Tony was the 
usual broad grin, and the question: 
“Hello, kiddo, why didn’t you stick with 
me?” Nevertheless, Hinky felt re- 
lieved to see that the fellow could walk, 
and seemed to experience no ill effects. 

“Hey, listen,” Hinky added. “Want 
to ride with me in the handicap?” 

The hero from sunny Italy did not! 
He had retired from racing. 

Destinn, a few minutes later, tried 
conclusions with Kitchell in the first 
heat of a best-two-in-three-heats event 
at three miles. Driving the Zowie, 
Destinn, at the crack of the gun, 
“jumped” Kitchell in the Mystic, and 
stole a length on his opponent before 
the latter got fairly started. Kitchell 
developed plenty of speed, however, 
and forced some strenuous “hauling” 
for the fhree laps. Then, in a whirl- 
wind finish, Desty won the race by less 
than a length, to the loud applause of 
the crowd. 

Following this, the star gave another 
exhibition in the Projectile, and clipped 
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a fifth of a second from his previous 
mark. Next came a rather tame five- 
mile amateur event, then the second 
heat of the Destinn-Kitchell match. It 
was a real race, too! On the final la 
Kitchell refused to be outgeneraled. 
Taking a long chance on the upper turn, 
he swung down into the stretch even 
with Destinn, and shot the Mystic home 
a winner of the heat by scarcely the 
width of a tire. 

A mussy, amateur motor-cycle event 
for a filler, then the third and final heat 
of the match race was run. Kitchell 
was not quick enough on the get-away, 
however, and he was showered with 
dust and rocks as he neared the Zowie 
on each turn. On the final lap the 
Mystic pilot was so blinded that he 
could not see the turn quick enough, 
and a bad skid cost him the final heat 
and the race. 

“There, Hinky,” said Bedford, “there 
is an example of headwork for you. I 
gave Desty the signal to slow down a 
little on his second. lap.  Kitchell 
thought he had him, and when Desty 
shot the dust to him he had Kitch buf- 
faloed in no time. By the way, I'm not 
going to let you drive in the handicap, 
Hinky. You would mistake the car for 
a grocery wagon, and let the horse run 
away.’ 

Hinky was downcast. “Ah, please, 
Mr. Bedford. I won't be a bonehead.” 

“Anyway, you fool too much with 
the dolls when you are driving.” 

“I promise I won't look at the kid. I 
won't even wave my mitt at her.” 

“Nix, your car’s a dead one, and 
you'll only burn up tires. Like as not 
you'd hit one of those amateurs.” 

At this instant, Carey, the press 
agent, interrupted the manager. “Let 
him drive, Osk; let him drive. Come 
here quick! See that big boob over 
there with the pink hatband?” 

“Where?” 

“Right there, where Hinky’s doll is 
standing. The fellow’s got five hun- 
dred dollars he wants to bet on Hinky 
to win!” 

“What’s the matter? Has he gone 
crazy, or are you kidding?” Both were 
making for the place immediately. 
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“On the level, Osk, he’s got five hun- 
dred dollars in dollar bills, fives, and 
tens—all real. He says he has an inside 
tip. Get a bet down before some dip 
gets his roll!” 

“What odds does he want on 
Hinky? Where did he get his tip?” 

“T think he will take even money.” 

“Good night, Rollo! Here, wait till 
I count it.” 

Bedford drew a roll of bills from his 
pocket, and started peeling them off. 
“Here, five hundred dollars; count it. 
Get some responsible person to hold the 
money and then watch the party. We'll 
buy candy with the sport’s five hun- 
dred when the race is over.” 


CHAPTER V. 
A RUN FOR HIS MONEY. 


EDFORD, standing some twenty 
feet distant, watched as the wager 
was made between Carey and the youth 
with the pink hat ribbon. The manager 
turned to run over and speak to Hinky, 
but, to his surprise, the starter at that 
instant slapped the two amateurs on the 
back—both limit men—and sent them 
on their way. Hinky was tapped on 
the shoulder and started with the Mud 
Turtle three seconds later. Another 
pair of local drivers were dispatched in 
fifteen seconds more; then, with an al- 
lowance of twenty-five seconds, Tom 
Nichols set sail. 

Bedford would have to give Hinky 
signals! 

At the line Kitchell and Destinn 
calmly awaited the word to go, Kitchell 
being given an advantage of three sec- 
onds, while Destinn was the scratch 


man. 

“Don’t laugh!” Bedford called into 
his star’s ear. “A fellow over here has 
bet me five hundred dollars that Hinky 
wins! Look out for Kitchell.” 

Destinn laughed, and speeded up his 
motor. Both he and the big Mystic 
driver made good starts. 

Hinky soon got out in front of the 
local amateurs, and began to lead the 
way. As he came around on his first 
lap, Bedford signaled him to stay close 


to the pole. But whether Hinky com- | 


. back to the track. 


prehended or not is a question. Prob- 
ably he was thinking of her, even if he 
did not see her. Destinn and Kitchell 
were running just abreast, fighting each 
other hard, and making a strong bid 
to catch the long markers. The dust 
was thick, and the powdery clouds 
hard to see through. 

On the second lap things began to 
happen. In rounding a turn, Kitchell, 
who was on the pole, skidded wide, and, 
in trying to avoid him, Destinn also 
slewed into the soft dirt at the outer 
edge of the track, which cramped his 
front wheels, and sent him plunging 
through a fence. The car did not upset, 
however, and Bedford, using his field 
glasses, saw that apparently nothing 
was broken on it. It merely remained 
for the crew to get it back on the 
course. Even then Bedford did not 
lose his head, but on the next lap gave 
Hinky the signal to slow down and 
block the other cars so as to give Tom 
a chance to sweep around on the out- 
side and get by. It looked like Kitch- 
ell’s race, although Tom was making a 
good drive for it. Suddenly a couple 
of cylinders on Kitchell’s Mystic began 
to miss, and the sputtering could be 
plainly heard. The contest was getting 
exciting. 

On the fourth lap, Tom received a 
signal that Kitchell’s mount was in dis- 
tress, and he proceeded to loop it for 
all he was worth. 

Some men were pushing the Zowie 
The sand was so 
deep that this task was a difficult one. 
In the fifth lap things looked bad for 
the Bedford outfit, for Tom, now lead- 
ing, blew a front tire. The bare rim 
with the shoe flapping made steering 
difficult, and he was obliged to cut down 
his speed. But the Zowie was back on 
the track now, and Bedford gave the 
signal for Hinky and Tom to run 
abreast to hold back the others until 
Destinn could overtake them. Desty 
-was ripping around like lightning, tear- 
ing off laps in fifty-one seconds flat. 

The crowd went wild with the excite- 
ment of the chase. Hinky, of course, 
was ignoring signals, and already tak- 
ing too much of a lead. The Mud Tur- 
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tle was developing remarkable speed 
that day. Bedford was furious. 

“Slow down, you pulphead!” he 
yelled, the next time they came around. 
But Hinky neither saw nor heard. 
Destinn was hauling away, passing the 
others like a bullet, and gaining much 
of his lost ground. He was driving 
beautifully. Around they buzzed. until 
the green flag told the leaders that 
they were starting the last lap, and 
Nichols almost closed up the gap be- 
tween himself and Hinky. 

When the trouble maker went wide 
on a turn, Tom snatched the inside posi- 
tion, but the bare rim in front ham- 
pered him. 

“Lay back, Hinky !” he yelled. “Lay 
back, and give Desty room to get by! 
Lay back, I tell you!” But Hinky did 
not hear. Probably at that moment he 
would not have heard a steam calliope. 

In the meantime Kitchell was pull- 
ing up, and as they swung around into 
the stretch for the last few hundred 
feet of the race, he drew the Mystic 
abreast of the others. They formed a 
complete liné across the track, swooping 
down the course, and right behind them, 
he who had been gaining on the pack 
in wonderful fashion—Dare-devil Des- 
tinn, the star—romped up to their ex- 
hausts, and much to his chagrin could 
not find an opening to shoot through. 
The cars had him completely boxed. 
He released his foot from the accelera- 
tor pedal. 


“Hinky! Lay back!” Tom yelled 


frantically. It was too late for Tom to ~ 


try to slow down and give Destinn an 
opening; he was hemmed in at close 
quarters with Hinky and Kitchell. 
Furthermore, Kitchell saw what was 
going on quite clearly. 

It was a great finish—a remarkable 
finish! Right on the few last yards of 
that race Tom’s motor went bad, and 
Hinky’s Mud Turtle, in a final burst 
of speed, crossed the line less than a 
tire’s width ahead of Kitchell. 


H. Oscar Bedford was five hundred 
dollars lighter in pocket at the close of 
that race. Hinky Stube was the win- 
ner, in the Mud Turtle; Kitchell was 
second, and Tom Nichols third. Des- 
tinn—the great Destinn—was an “also 
ran.” 


Bedford wanted a return match be- 
tween Hinky and Destinn, but the 
astute Hennie Kraus would not bet 
again. 

About eight o’clock that night, after 
the team had washed, dressed, and 
shaved—-all except Hinky, who had 
mysteriously disappeared—the team 
headed for the Fountain House rath- 
skeller. The Fountain House was said 
to be the best restaurant in town. As 
they entered the rathskeller Destinn 
chuckled, and nodded toward a table 
in the center. There sat the young man 
who had won the five hundred dollars, 
accompanied by a ‘young woman, 
Hinky’s blonde, and Hinky himself. In 
the middle of the table stood a large, 
silver-plated loving cup, which the gay 
young sport had ceremoniously pre- 
sented to Hinky in honor of the killing. 

“Hello, fellows!” Hinky called out, 
waving the cup. “I guess I’m fired, all 
right, but I guess this isn’t bad!” 

Then his enthusiastic friend arose 
from his chair, and yelled: ‘Three 
cheers for the greatest driver in the 
world! Hip, hip, hooray!” 

“Where did that young boob get 
tipped off that Hinky was going to 
win?” asked Destinn. 

“Well, I guess it’s up to me,” re- 
sponded Bedford ruefully. “He’s the 
gink that braced me in front of the ho- 
tel, and wanted to know who I thought 
was the greatest driver in the world. 
I told him the man in the brown suit 
that just went down the street was the 
real goods—meaning you—but Hinky 
was walking down the street, too, just 
then, and that’s what comes of your 
letting him copy all your swell togs.” 


It Was Proof Positive 


THE man I matry must have common sense,” said the haughty one. 
“He won't,” the other answered bitterly. 


urdlanie ef | 
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CHAPTER I; 
WALL-PAPER WIZARDRY. 


WHAT the visitor had not been a 
i woman, or possibly if she had 
been a woman of less attrac- 
tive personality, Lieutenant 
Mace would have scoffed 
openly at-the story. But in deference 
to her charms he merely smiled incred- 
ulously. “And you're quite sure that’s 
all they got away with?” 

“Yes; I’ve made a thorough investi- 
gation, and I’m positive that nothing 
else is missing. There were such a lot 
of valuable articles in the apartment 
that they overlooked, too. Nearly all 
my jewels were in a chiffonier drawer 
in the bedroom. They could easily 
have helped themselves to diamonds 
worth thousands of dollars. And yet 
all they did was to cut that square of 
paper from the dining-room wall.” 

“Must have been queer sort of bur- 


glars,” commented the police lieuten- 
ant dryly. “Have you a good landlord, 
madam?” 

“Yes; very.” 


“Then you're all right. Just coax 
him to repaper your dining room for 
you, and forget all about this affair. 
Since you didn’t lose anything you’ve 
got no cause to worry.’ 


“But you don’t understand. It isn’t 
a question of what I lost or didn’t lose. 
It’s the mystery of the thing that wor- 
ries me. Just imagine coming home 
from a drive in the park and discover- 
ing that during your absence some dar- 
ing person or persons have broken into 
your apartment and scraped or cut 
about twelve square inches of paper 
from your wall! Why, it’s positively 
uncanny! Who could have done such 
an extraordinary thing, and what could 
have been their motive?” 

“Maybe one of your friends admired 
the design of your wall paper, and 
helped himself to a sample,” suggested 
the policeman jocosely. 

“How absurd! I haven’t any friends 
who are in the habit of breaking into 
people’s homes. Will you send detec- 
tives to look into the matter?” 

“Oh, sure,” said the lieutenant quiz- 
zically. “TIl get the whole detective 
bureau busy on the job! By the way, 
madam, will you kindly let me have 
your name?” 

“Miss Trixie Barony.” 

“And your occupation?” 

“Tm an actress—with the Broadw ay 
Belles, at the Standard.” 

“T thought so,” muttered Mace, un- 
der his breath. Aloud he said: “All 
right, Miss Barony, this matter shall 
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have our prompt attention. TIl speak 
to the captain about it as soon as he 
comes in.” = 

As the door of the police station 
closed behind the fair visitor, the lieu- 
tenant turned with a grin to his clerk. 

“Don’t it beat anything what games 
those theatrical people will work in or- 
der to get their names in the paper?” 

“Then you suspect that her complaint 
was nothing but a press-agent dodge?” 

“Suspect! I wish I was as sure of 
being made a captain. Did you ever 
hear tell of such nonsense in your life? 
Why should anybody break into an 
apartment to steal paper from—— 
Well, sir, what can we do for you?” 

The qttestion was addressed to a 
grave-looking, white-haired man who 
had just entered the station house, and 
stepped up to the desk. : 

“Is the captain in?” 

“Not just now. Must you see him 
personally, or is it something that I can 
attend to?” 

“Perhaps you can. I have come to 
report a truly remarkable case—one 
that has*me completely mystified. TI 
have been the victim of a robbery—or, 
at least, a burglary. I suppose I can- 
not accurately class it as a robbery, for 
nothing has been stolen—at least noth- 
ing of value.” 

“Tt’s a lucky man you are,” said the 
lieutenant, “I suppose the thieves were 
scared off before they could swipe any- 
thing.” ? 

“Well, I’m not so sure. It looks to 
me as if they accomplished what they 
came for, although I am utterly at a 
loss to comprehend the meaning of 
their act. Perhaps you can explain to 
me what object anybody could have in 
removing a section of paper from the 
wall of my library.” 

The lieutenant and the clerical man 
straightened up as though suddenly gal- 
vanized. “Is that what they did?” ex- 
claimed the former. 

“Ves. Isn’t it a peculiar state of af- 
fairs? I arrived home this afternoon, 
after being out of town for several 
days. My family and the servants are 
away, too, and the house has been 
closed. Upon entering the library the 
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first thing that attracted my attention 
was a white, square patch on the south- 
ern wall. Upon looking close I made 
the amazing discovery that the patch 
was plaster; a section of the wall paper 
about twelve inches square having been 
deftly removed. I puzzled over the 
mystery for a while, and then I decided 
that I had better come here and see the 
captain about it.” 

The lieutenant eyed the visitor nar- 
rowly. “You don’t happen to be in the 
theatrical business, do you?” he in- 
quired. 

“Eh, what? In the theatrical busi- 
ness! Gracious me, no! What an as- 
tounding question! I am the Reverend 
Horatio Spriggins.” 

At this announcement the police- 
man’s face lost its half sneer. “I beg 
your pardon, Doctor Spriggins. None 
of our detectives are in just now. As 
soon as they show up I'll send a couple 
of ’em around to investigate this 
strange case.” 

“Thank you! I wish you would. I 
don’t mind admitting that I am some- 
what worried about it. It was such a 
queer thing to do. I cannot help think- 
ing that there may be some sinister sig- 
nificance attached to it.” ~ 

After the Reverend Mr. Spriggins 
had departed, Lieutenant Mace turned 
again to his clerical man. “Now, what 
do you know about that! It looks as if 
that young woman’s story may have 
been on the level, after all, even though 
she is an actorine. But what in the 
name of Paddy’s pig can be the meanin’ 
of it? In all my years on the force I’ve 
never heard a crazier complaint.” 

Half an hour later another man came ` 
to the station house. He handed the 
lieutenant his card, which announced 
that he was Doctor Sigmund Bock, a 
dentist whose office was in the precinct. 

“I have come to report a most mys- 
terious burglary,” he began. “Yester- 
day being Sunday, my office was closed, 
and when I got there to-day I found 

“A piece of paper about twelve 
inches square missing from your wall?” 

“Yes. How on earth did you know?” 

“Tve just graduated from a corre- 
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spondence school that teaches mind 
readin’,’ grunted Lieutenant Mace. 
“Say,” he remarked, in an aside to his 
clerk, “this thing is getting interesting.” 


CHAPTER II. 
RUBBING IT IN. 


JE the strange burglaries had stopped 

at the three cases reported to Lieu- 
tenant Mace the-matter would have 
been mystery enough for the police, but 
within the ensuing week thirty-four 
other cases, identical in detail, were re- 
ported at various precincts throughout 
New York. 

The smartest detectives of the central 
office were put to work on the problem. 
The great McGranger, civilian head of 
the detective bureau, left his office at 
police headquarters to take personal 
charge of the investigation, but even his 
master mind had so far proved unequal 
to the task of solving “the wall-paper 
puzzle,” as the newspapers had dubbed 
thé perplexing series of apparently pur- 
poseless burglaries. 

‘Horatio Hicks McGranger was an 
experiment in municipal government. 
He was a long, lean, bespectacled young 
man who looked more like a divinity 
student than a police official. Before 
his appointment as deputy police com- 
missioner he had been a professional 
writer on criminology. Some of his 
magazine articles had interested the 
mayor so much that the latter had sent 
for him and offered him the job as head 
of the detective bureau, an act which 
made the politicians and the members 
of the force gasp with astonishment. 

Now, when the thirty-seventh of the 
wall-paper outrages was reported, the 
mayor sent for McGranger again, and 
this time the interview was by no means 
so pleasant for the latter. 

“See here, Mr. Commissioner,” his 
honor began sharply, “this business has 
got to stop. It’s beginning to gef on my 
nerves. Have you seen the newspapers 
this morning ?” 

“Some of them,” replied McGranger 
mildly. “They're giving me a terrible 
panning on account of these burglaries, 
but I don’t mind that.” 


“Maybe you don’t mind it,” said the 
mayor, frowning, “but I do. Your fail- 
ure to catch these rascals is making my 
administration ridiculous. It is a hu- 
miliating reflection, Mr. Commissioner, 
to think that the best-paid detective de- 
partment in the werld has proved abso- 
lutely powerless to cope with this pre- 
posterous situation.” 

“We're doing the best we can, Mr. 
Mayor,” said the detective deprecat- 
ingly. 

. “The best you can isn’t good enough 
—if it doesn’t produce results,’ the 
mayor snapped. “I gave you this job, 
McGranger, because I was struck with 
your detective ability and your knowl- 
edge of the underworld, as. you had 
demonstrated them—on paper. I am 
compelled to say that the way you have 
handled this case so far has scarcely 
proved the wisdom of my selection. If 
I did not have such a decided aversion 
to the use of slang I would say that I 
am rapidly being forced to the conclu- 
sion that in you I have picked a cab- 
bage.” 

“I am sorry that you feel that way 
about it,” said the deputy commissioner 
meekly, “Let me tell you in detail what 
we have done so far.” 

“Tt isn’t what you’ve done; it’s what 
you haven’t done which is the subject 
under discussion,” retorted the mayor 
severely. “However, I will listen.” 

“In the first place,” began MeGran- 
ger, leaning back in his chair and cross- 
ing his long, slim legs, “we have caught 
in our dragnet sixty-two insane paper 
hangers.” 

“Insane paper hangers?” 

“One of the theories that we have 
been working on—we have several—is 
that these wall-paper outrages are the 
work of a crank. The apparent lack of 
a motive led us to believe that they 
couldn’t have been done by anybody in 
his right senses.” 

The mayor nodded. “Of course. 
But why a paper hanger?” 

“The fact that the fellow’s mania has 
taken this peculiar form suggested to 
us that at some time he must have han- 
dled wall papers,” explained the head 
of the detective bureau patiently. 
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commented the other. “However, may- 
be that is because I am not a criminolo- 
gist. What else have you done?” 

“A careful examination of these sus- 
pects having convinced me of their in- 
nocence, we next t <ned our attention 
to another theory,” said McGranger, 
uncrossing his spindle-shank legs. “We 
have been rounding up the insane bur- 

lars.” 

“Ah, that sounds more like it!” ob- 
served his honor. ` 

“The skillful manner in which the 
perpetrator of these outragese has bro- 
ken into thirty-seven apartments and 
houses without leaving even the mark 
of a jimmy seemed to us to indicate that 
he must be a professional housebreak- 
er,” declared McGranger. “And the 
fact that he has contented himself with 
stealing paper from the walls, when 
jewels and other valuables were right 
at his hand, would apper to demon- 
strate that his mind is unbalanced. So 
my men have been bringing in all the 
ex-inmates of Matteawan and the other 
asylums for the criminal insane who 
have records as burglars.” 

“Very good!” approved the mayor. 
“But has it occurred to you that this 
distressing business might be the work 
of x practical joker?” 

“Certainly,” replied McGranger. “I 
was just about to mention that Bryan 
G. Hughes and all the other well-known 
practical jokers have been shadowed by 
my men for several days. We are con- 
vinced that none of them had anything 
to do with these wall-paper thefts.” 

“Tt might be a practical joker who 
isn’t well known—one whose exploits 
have never been recorded in the news- 
papers,” suggested the mayor. 

“That’s possible, of course,” the head 
of the detective bureau agreed. “How- 
ever, I have about made up my mind 
that the person responsible for these 
jobs is neither a practical joker nor an 
insane man.” : 

“What!” exclaimed the mayor, in as- 
tonishment. “But you just said——” 

“T have merely been detailing to you, 
Mr. Mayor, the lines of investigation 
that we have pursued, in order to con- 
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vince you that we have been far from 
idle. Those were the theories that we 
at first formed. But now I am working 
on a brand-new theory—one which as- 
sumes that the rascal or rascals—there 
may be more than one, of course—are 
in deadly earnest, and that there is con- 
siderable method in their madness.” 

“And what is this new theory?” in- 
quired his honor eagerly. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but I would 
rather not go into details just now,” 
said McGranger. “Within a few days 
I hope to be able to hand you a com- 
plete report which will contain a solu- 
tion of this mystery. Until then I beg 
your indulgence.” 

The mayor frowned. “I think you 
might take me into your confidence,” he 
said coldly. “However, suit yourself. 
I will give you the few days’ grace you 
ask. I will give you a whole week. 
But, mind you, I shall expect this 
wretched wall-paper business to be 
fully cleaned up ‘by then. Otherwise I 
shall be compelled to make a change at 
police headquarters.” 

Horatio Hicks McGranger bowed. 
“Any time you desire my resignation, 
sir, all you’ve got to do is to ask for it,” 
he said with dignity, and, after bowing 
to the mayor, took his leave. When he 
reached his office at police headquar- 


. ters some startling information awaited 


him. 

“Your wife just called up, commis- 
sioner,” said his private secretary, “to 
say that your home had been burglar- 
ized.” 

“Great Scott! What did they take?” 

“Nothing except a square of paper 
from your parlor wall.” 

McGranger smiled grimly. “My own 
home!” he muttered. “Confound ’em! 
That’s what I call rubbing it in.” 


CHAPTER HI. 
AN OLD-SCHOOL DETECTIVE. 


spite of his efforts to keep the af- 
fair a secret, the newspapers some- 
how learned that McGranger himself 
had been a victim of the mysterious 
wall-paper burglars. The cartoonists 
and the humorous writers made much 
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of the incident. The press had come to 
regard Horatio Hicks McGranger as 
more or less of a joke, and never over- 
looked a chance to wax facetious at his 
expense. 

The episode caused considerable 
chagrin at the city hall. “If I did not 
have such a pronounced aversion to the 
use of slang,’ said the mayor to the 
corporation counsel, “I should say that 
that idiot McGranger is making a mon- 
key out of my administration; also that 
he is rapidly getting my angora.” 

“Why don’t you fire him?” gently 
suggested the corporation counsel, who 
had his own candidate picked for Mc- 
Granger’s job. “It seems to me that 
what the detective bureau sorely needs 
is a practical man at its head.” 

“I have promised him a week’s 
grace,” said his honor. “I shall keep 
my promise.” 

Five days went by, and the police ap- 
peared to be as far off as ever from the 
solution of the wall-paper puzzle. Fif- 
teen new cases were reported during 
that period, making the alarming total 
of fifty-three apartments and private 
houses which had been entered by the 
mysterious taker of the square-foot 
pieces of wall paper. The home of a 
supreme court judge, of the fire com- 
missioner, and of the commissioner of 
street cleaning were among the most 
recent scenes of the outrages. 

And then occurred a sensation which 
made all New York first gasp and then 
guffaw loudly. The home of the mayor 
was burglarized, and’a piece of paper 
twelve inches square removed from the 
wall of his wife’s boudoir. While his 
honor was gnashing his teeth over this 
humiliating experience, a card was 
brought in to him. It bore this legend: 


Nicuotas K. DUTCHER, 


Formerly Inspector New York Police De- 
partment. 
Special Investigator. 

Crimes of all sorts investigated. Evidence 
of all description obtained. Divorce cases 
a specialty. Strike breakers furnished in any 
numbers. Private. watchmen supplied to 
banks and corporations. 


“What does he want?” snapped the 
mayor. : 


“He says he would like to have a talk 
with you about these wall-paper out- 
rages;’ replied his secretary. 

“All right; FI see him,” 

Former Inspector Dutcher was a po- 
liceman of the old school. Nobody 
would ever have mistaken him for a 
divinity student. He was a burly six- 
footer with a square, protruding jaw, a 
thick, short neck, and a gruff, incisive 
manner of speech. As was character- 
istic of him, he lost no time in getting 
down to business. 

“If you will give me the order, Mr. 
Mayor,” he said, “I will undertake to 
have this wall-paper crook cooped and 
his game shown up within three days.” 

“You have a theory?” inquired the 
mayor. 

“Yes, sir; I have. I’ve been doing 
some investigating on my own hook. 
I’ve visited forty of the rooms where 
these wall-paper jobs have been pulled 
off, and I’ve made an important dis- 
covery.” 

“What is it?” 

“The squares of paper taken from 
the wall are always in the same place.” 

“The same place?” 

“T mean that the mutilation is always 
on the south wall of the room, and is 
invariably at a point three feet from 
the ceiling and two feet from the right 
end of the wall.” 

“That’s interesting,” commented the 
mayor. “Queer that McGranger should 
have failed to note that fact. What de- 
duction do you draw from it, inspec- 
tor?” 

“That our friend the burglar is look- 
ing for somethin’. It ain't the wall pa- 
per that he’s interested in. It’s some- 
thing concealed under it.” 

“Excellent!” approved the mayor. 
“But what can this something be?” 

“Just what he’s looking for is a ques- 
tion I can’t answer yet,” replied Dutch- 
er. “Secure my professional services, 
Mr. Mayor, and I'll guarantee to have 
it all cleared up within three days.” 

His honor hesitated. “The city is 
under such heavy expense,” he said. 
“Tt might not be quite fair to the tax- 
payers to employ an outsider when our 
own police department——” 
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“It won't cost the city a cent—nor 
you, either, Mr. Mayor,” the ex-police- 
man interrupted. 

_ “You mean to say that you are will- 
ing to work gratuitously ?” 

“Wes,” Sir. 
tion—that if I make good on this job 
you'll appoint me deputy police com- 


missioner, and put me in charge of the © 


detective bureau.” 

The mayor was not astonished at this 
bold demand. Several politicians had 
already spoken: to him about Dutcher. 
They had suggested that he would make 
“an ideal head of the central office. 

“You won't be making no mistake, 
your honor,” said the former inspector. 
“I was twenty years on the force, and 
I had a good record. As for my detec- 
tive abiltty—well, I don’t claim to be 
one of these newfangled crimernolo- 
gists; I’ve never read Shylock Holmes, 
and I can’t tell you what a guy’s had 
for breakfast by the color of his eye- 
brows. I think the dictograph’s all 
right in its way, but to my mind a good, 
stiff wallop on the jaw is a much better 


method of gettin’ a confession out of- 


a suspect. When I go out on a case 
I use common horse sense, and I just 
keep pluggin’ away and pluggin’ away 
until I get my man. And I always 
get my man, Mr. Mayor,” he added. 

“Inspector,” said the mayor, almost 
affectionately, “I admire your way of 
talking. If I were not unutterably op- 
posed to the use of slang I should say 
that you strike me as being decidedly 
the goods. You go and make good 
your promise fo clean up this wall-pa- 
per business in three days, and that job 
up at the central office is yours.” 

“Three days!” exclaimed ‘Dutcher. 
“PH do it in twenty-four hours. Why, 
it’s too’easy! You might as well tell 
that school-teacher at headquarters to 
begin cleanin’ out his desk.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
DUTCHER GETS BUSY. 
FORMER Inspector Dutcher, a small, 
light cigar clenched between his 
teeth, his under jaw thrust forward ag- 
gressively, strode down the steps of the 


With only one condi- | 
` ing that would interest you newspaper 


city hall, and was walking briskly 
across the park toward Broadway when 
he was hailed by a keen-looking young 
man. : 
“Hello, inspector! What’s didding?” 
“Nothing, young feller; at least, noth- 


Dboys.” 

“Just saw you coming out of the city 
hall. Thought you might have been 
visiting the mayor,’ remarked the 
young man. $ 

“Me!” parried Dutcher. “What 
would I want to see the mayor about?” 

“Possibly about the wall-paper bur- 
glaries,” suggested the other, whose 
name was Markwell, and who was a 
reporter on the Morning Standard. “I 
had an idea that the old man might 
have sent for you to help solve the mys- 
tery.” ; : 
The detective shifted the cigar from 
the right corner of his mouth to the 
left, and in the moment consumed by 
that act came to a decision. “That’s a 
pretty good guess,” he said: “Usually 
I don’t believe in lettin’ the press know 
what I’m doing until I’ve done it, but 
I don’t mind admittin’ to you that I’m 
working on these wall-paper jobs. I’ve 
promised the mayor to have the whole 
thing cleared up within twenty-four 
hours.” 

“Can you do it?” inquired the re- 
porter dubiously. 

“Come along with me and I'll show 

Markwell did not have to be invited 
twice. The pair got ina Broadway car, 
and traveled uptown to the residence of 
the mayor. Dutcher had decided to be- 
gin his investigation by visiting the 
scene of the latest outrage. 

The mayor's wife conducted them to 
her boudoir, where they examined the 
mutilated wall paper. The inspector 
took out a pocket’ rule, and made some 
measurements. Then he knelt in front 
of the square of bare plaster, and 
studied it with a magnifying glass. 
Next he turned his attention to the 
floor, scrutinizing every inch of the sur- 
face of the Persian rug, as though seek- 
ing a clew in its rich pattern. Sud-~- 
denly he swooped down and picked up 
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something. It was an object so tiny 
that Markwell, although standing close 
to him, could not discern what it was. 
Nevertheless the discovery appeared to 
afford the detective much satisfaction. 

“Madam,” he said, addressing the 
mayor’s wife, “do you wear tan shoes?” 

“T do not.” 

“Does his honor?” 

“No, my husband wears nothing but 
black shoes.” 

“How about the servants?” 

“Certainly not. I would not dream 
of permitting such a breach of deco- 
rum.” 

“Inspector,” said the mystified re- 
porter, when they were on the street, 
“what made you ask that question 
about tan shoes?” 

“Because I wanted to make sure that 
my clew was really a clew.” 

“Your clew ?” 

Dutcher opened his hand, and re- 
vealed the object which he had picked 
up from the floor. It was the enameled 
metal tag from a brown shoe lace. 

“You think this came from the shoe 
of the wall-paper burglar?” inquired 
Markwell. 

Dutcher nodded. “I guess this job is 
going to be even more of a cinch than 
I reckoned.” 

“I fail to see the point. Do you pro- 
pose to search all over New York for 
a man wearing tan shoes with a tag 
missing from one string?” The re- 
porter’s tone was ironical. 

“Not exactly, my son. We are goin 
to look for him in Tod Roeder’s Café, 
on the Bowery.” 

Markwell stared at him in bewilder- 
ment. “Why that particular place?” 

For reply Dutcher drew something 
from his vest pocket and handed it to 
his companion. “Here is another clew. 
I picked this up yesterday in one of the 
other houses which our wall-paper 
friend had entered.” 

The article in question was the 
empty cover of a book of paper 
matches. On one side of it was printed 
the advertisement of Tod Roeder’s 
Café. = 

“You think the burglar dropped it 
there?” 
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“I think he threw it away. My dope 
is that he’s gettin’ so careless that he 
lighted a cigarette after he got through 
with that job. Havin’ used the last 
match he chucked the cover away.” 

“What makes you think it came from 
him?” inquired the reporter. 

“Because I took the pains to ascer- 
tain that it came from none of the fam- 
ily, and I was on the job before any 
outsiders got there. The people were 
neighbors of mine, and they called me 
in before they even notified the police. 
Besides,” the inspector added, “as you 
are no doubt aware, young feller, Roe- 
der’s Café is a great hang-out for 
crooks.” 

“And you expect to find our man 
there?” 

“Tve got a large-size hunch that we 
will.” Dutcher looked at his watch. 
“Tve got some work to do now on an- 
other case that'll keep me busy for the 
next couple of hours. If you want to 
see this thing through, meet me at four 
o’clock at the foot of the stairs of the 
Chatham Square station of the Third 
Avenue elevated, uptown side.” 

Markwell kept the appointment. 
From Chatham Square he and the ex- 
policeman proceeded to Roeder’s Café, 
but did not enter the place. 

“There’s two doors here,” said 
Dutcher. “TIL cover one and leave the 
other to you. Conceal yourself on the 
opposite side of the street, and watch 
everybody that goes in or out. Don’t 
bother about their faces—watch their 
feet. As soon as you see a guy with 
tan shoes, tip me off.” 

To the reporter’s mind the assign- 
ment appeared somewhat farcical, “but 
he followed instructions. For thirty 
minutes he paid close attention to the 
pedal extremities of Mr. Tom Roeder’s 
patrons. The shoes of all of them were 
black. It was not a season of the year 
when tans are popular. : 

But suddenly Markwell saw a short, 
thickset man push aside the swinging 
panel of the side door, and enter the 
café. A thrill shot through the re- 
porter as he noted that the newcomer’s 
footgear was of the required color. 
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He hurried around to the other door, 
where Dutcher was stationed. 

“Good!” commented the ex-police- 
man. “Pil take a-peep at him.” He 
stepped up to the front door, and 
peered over the swinging panel into the 
barroom. The short, stocky individual 
was just lifting a glass of beer to his 
lips. Dutcher’s keene gaze traveled 
swiftly from his tan shoes to his squat 
features. 

“That’s our man,” he declared quiet- 
ly. 

“How do you know?” 

“Because I know his record. That’s 
Spider Sam, who used to be considered 
the slickest sneak thief ine New York 
when I was on the force. I tinderstood 
that he’d reformed, and was leadin’ an 
honest life, but I see now that he was 
- only stallin’. He’s our man, all right.” 

“What can be his game ir pulling off 
these wall-paper stunts?” Markwell in- 
quired. 

“We'll find that out pretty soon. Get 
back, now. Hes comin’ out.” 

The man with the tan shoes set down 
his empty glass on the bar, and walked 
out of the café without noticing the two 
men standing in the doorway of a 
neighboring store. 

“Arent you going to pinch him?” 
whispered the reporter. 

“Not yet, my son. Were going to 
shadow him and nab him right in the 
act. That'll make a better story for 
you, eh?” 


CHAPTER V. 
CAUGHT, 


HE short, thickset man with the tan 
shoes who, according to Inspector 
Dutcher, was known in the underworld 
as Spider Sam, walked leisurely over 
to the subway and traveled uptown. 
He got off at One Hundred and Third 
Street, and proceeded eastward until he 
came toʻa row of brick and brownstone 
flats. These flats were of the old-fash- 
ioned type, without elevators or hall 
service. A double row of letter boxes 
and bell buttons lined each vestibule. 
Entering one vestibule Spider Sam took 
a pink envelope from his pocket, and 


deposited it in one of the letter boxes. 
The envelope contained a circular 
which extolled the merits of a popular 
brand of liver pills. The Spider was 
not interested in the sale of pills. Any 
other missive would have served his 
purpose as well. 

He pressed the bell button, and with- 
drew,. stationing himself a short dis- 
tance from the doorway, where he 
could watch whether anybody came 
downstairs to get the envelope. No- 
body came, and after a sufficient inter- 
val had elapsed he went back and rang 
the bell again as an additional precau- 
tion. Then, quite sure that nobody was 
at home, he opened the front door with 
a key, climbed three flights of stairs, 
and by means of a skeleton key and a 
pocketknife had the door of the flat 
open in less than three minutes. 

He walked through the room to the 
parlor, took out a pocket rule and a 

encil, and marked off a square twelve 
inches by twelve on the paper of the 
south wall, taking pains that the top of 
the square should be exactly three feet 
from the ceiling, and the right side of 
it two feet from the edge of the wall. 
Next he drew the keen edge of a pock- 
etknife along the penciled lines, and 
then ran the flat of the blade under the 
wall paper. The latter was loosely 
pasted, and it was easy to pull it from 
the wall in one piece, leaving a square 
patch of bare plaster. 

Suddenly a startled expression came 
to the Spider’s face, and he stood in a 
listening attitude, looking more like a 
scared rat than the industrious insect 
after which he was nicknamed. For a 
few seconds he held that pose; then he 
took a hurried step toward the door, 
but came to an abrupt halt as two men 
rushed into the room. 

“Stand right where you are,” com- 
manded the taller of the pair, brandish- 
ing an automatic. “Don’t move a mus- 
cle, or you won't live to regret it.” 

“Mr. Dutcher!” gasped Spider Sam, 
throwing up both arms in abject sur- 
render.’ “Gee, inspector, I didn’t know 
you was on the job.” 

The detective laughed grimly. 
“Search him, Markwell,” he said to the 
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reporter. “We won't take any chances 
with this duck.” 

The reporter patted each of the cap- 
tive’s pockets in search of a weapon. 
“He’s got nothing,” he announced. 

“T thought not,” said Dutcher. “The 
Spider never carries a cannon. His 
kind of crook seldom does. So it’s 
you that’s been doin’ all these wall- 
paper jobs, is it, Sammy?” 

The prisoner shrugged his shoulders. 
“I suppose you’ve got the goods on me, 
inspector ?” 

“But why did you ” Markwell 
began. He didn’t finish the sentence, 
for at that moment a half dozen men 
swarmed into the room. ; 

“Hands up, everybody!” cried a tall, 
lean, bespectacled young man, who 
might have been mistaken for a divinity 
student if it hadn’t been for the busi- 
nesslike way he handled his revolver. 

Former Inspector Dutcher laughed 
ironically. “You're a little bit too late, 
Mr. Crimernologist,” he said, coolly ig- 
noring the command to elevate his 
arms. “This is my prisoner.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Deputy Police 
Commissioner McGranger. “And who 
are you, sir?” 

“T reckon your men here know me. 
My name is Dutcher.” 

“Oh, yes; Dutcher, the private detec- 
tive, formerly of the police department. 

I’ve heard of you. What are you do- 
ing here, sir?” 

“What am I doing here? Well, I 
like that! I’ve just pinched this guy 
for them wall-paper jobs. He’s my 
prisoner, and——” 

“I beg your pardon, he’s our pris- 
oner,” the head of the detective bu- 
reau interrupted. “We were shadow- 
ing him, ‘and just about to make the 
arrest when you butted in. I must in- 
sist that you hand him over to us.” 

“You can keep right on insistin’, 
young feller,’ sneered Dutcher. “This 
is my.case, and no cross-eyed crimer- 
nologist is going to take it away from 
me.” 

McGranger ignored the personal ref- 
erence to his defective vision. “By 
what authority ” he began. 

“Here’s my authority,” 
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Dutcher 
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broke in, producing a letter, which he 
handed to his rival with a triumphant 
grin. 

A discomfited expression. came to 
McGranger’s face as he recognized the 
mayor's signature. 

“All right,” he said curtly. “I wasn’t 
aware that the mayor had called any 
outside investigators into this case. It 
isn’t regular, of course, but I have no ~ 
desire to go counter to the ‘mayor’s 
wishes in the matter, of course. We 
shall not interfere with you, Mr. 
Dutcher. Where are you going to take 
your prisoner?” 

“To my office, first. I want to have a 
little confidential chat with him before 
I coop him.” . 

“We'll go along with you,’ an- 
nounced McGranger eagerly. “Pd like 
to hear his story.” 

“Would you?” sneered Dutcher. 
“Well, you'll have to hold your curios- 
ity in check for a little while, I guess. 
Didn’t I just say that my chat with the 
Spider was goin’ to be confidential? 
You can bet your spectacles that no- 
body is goin’ to hear his story until 
after I’ve handed in my report at the 
city hall.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
SPIDER SAM’S AMAZING STORY. 


FORMER Inspector Dutcher entered 

the mayor’s office with an air of 
triumph, which was in marked contrast 
to the appearance of his dejected cap- 
tive. 

“Mr. Mayor,” he began, “this is Spi- 
der Sam.” 

“Dear me! 
what an odd-looking person 
claimed his honor. 

“He’s got a story to tell which is as 
odd as his name and his looks,” said 
Dutcher, grinning. “This, Mr. Mayor, 
is the busy little gent who has been 
making business so good for the Wall 
Paper Trust these past few weeks. I 
thought I’d bring him along so that he 
could explain matters to you himself.” 

“Gracious! It can’t be possible that 
you’ve solved the mystery already!” ex- 
claimed the mayor. 


What an odd name, and 
PS exe 
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“If I haven’t you don’t have to give 
me the job you’ve promised me,” re- 
sponded the detective. “Spider, tell his 
honor what you were looking for be- 
hind that wall paper.” 

“Poils,” replied Spider Sam sullenly. 

“Poils?” repeated the mayor, with a 
perplexed frown. 

“He means pearls,” translated Dutch- 
er. “A pearl necklace, Mr. Mayor.” 

“Oh, I see. But why on earth should 
he have been looking-for pearls behind 
the wall paper of my house and the 
scores of other places he broke into? 
What was your idea, my man?” 

Spider Sam shrugged his shoulders. 
“Whats the use of me tellin’ me 
story?” he said wearily. “Nobody’s 
goin’ to believe it, anyway.” 

“You go ahead and tell it—every 
word just as you told it to me!” bel- 
lowed Dutcher, advancing upon the 
prisoner, his big fists clenched, his eyes 
blazing. “None of your nonsense, now, 
you rat!” 

Spider Sam cowered before the burly 
€x-policeman’s menacing attitude. 
“Well, you see, boss,” he said submis- 
sively, turning to the mayor, “the poils 
I was looking for was the Paxminster 
necklace, that disappeared five years 
ago. Maybe you remember the case, 
boss. The necklace was said to be 
worth half a million dollars.” 

“Certainly I recollect the case,” de- 
clared his honor. “The papers were 
full of it at the time. The burglar who 
stole the necklace was caught and con- 
victed. He is still in jail Am I not 
correct, inspector?” 

Dutcher nodded. “Lightning Larry, 
the crook who was convicted of that 
crime, is now in Sing Sing. Hes serv- 
ing a long sentence for that job. But 
the necklace was never recovered, Mr. 
Mayor. We couldn’t make Larry tell 
what he’d done with it. We tried our 
hardest—I was a detective sergeant at- 
tached to the central office at the time 
—but we couldn’t make him cough up, 
either before or after conviction.” 

“And a good reason why,” broke in 
Spider Sam hotly. “Larry” wasn’t 
guilty. He couldn’t cough up that 
necklace because he’d never seen it. 


They sent him up the river for a job 
that he didn’t do.” 

“Eh? What?” exclaimed the mayor. 
“An innocent man sent to prison for a 
long term? How about this, inspec- 
tor? Is there any truth in what this 
fellow says?” 

“I don’t know, your honor. I must 
admit I’ve always had my doubts 
whether Lightning Larry was really 
guilty of that Paxminster necklace 
job. The circumstantial evidence 
against him was pretty strong, but I’ve 
always believed a mistake may have 
been made. And now that Spider Sam 
has sprung this new development I’m 
more in doubt than ever. Listen to his 
story, Mr. Mayor, and judge for your- 
self.” ; 

“What have you to say, my man?” 
demanded the mayor. “Do you know 
who stole the necklace?” 

“Yes, boss. It was a guy named 
Jerry Splane, alias Jerry the Painter.” 

“Jerry the Painter was a well-known 
crook, Mr, Mayor,” interpolated 
Dutcher. “He was a painter and. pa- 
per hanger by trade, and worked for 
some of the best decorating firms in the 
city. He used to work the trick of 
sticking his paint brush through win- 
dows and picking up whatever would 
stick to it.” 

“And you say he stole the Paxmin- 
ster necklace?” said the mayor, turn- 
ing to Spider Sam. “How do you 
know?” 

“Because he told me so himself. He 
confessed it to me with his last breath 
just before he died, six months ago.” 

“Oh, he’s dead? Did he tell you 
what he did with the necklace?” 

“Sure he did. He said he hid it in 
the wall of a room he was papering. 
There was a hole’in the plaster, and he 
stuck the necklace in there, covered the * 
hole with fresh plaster, and then went 
ahead with his papering.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed his honor excitedly. 
“And where was this room?” 

Spider Sam shrugged his shoulders. 
“That’s just the trouble, boss. I can’t 
find it. You see, Jerry the Painter 
went and cashed in before he had fin- 
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ished makin’ his confession. All he 
told me was that the hole was in the 
south wall of a room, two feet from 
the ceilin’ and three feet from the right 
edge of the wall, and that he had 
marked the place by scratchin’ a small 
cross in the plaster before he slapped 
the wall paper over it. Just as he was 
goin’ to tell me where this room was he 
fell back in a faint—and he never spoke 
again.” 

“But it ought to have been easy to 
find it,” said the mayor. “All that you 
had to do was to find out what papering 
job he was working on at the time of 
the pearl robbery.” 

Spider Sam shook his head. “It 
wasn’t so easy as that, boss. He didn’t 
hide the poils in the wall right away. 
It wasn’t until a long time after the 
robbery that he thought of that stunt. 
At first he carried the neckerlace 
around with him. Then he got scared 
that he might get caught with the goods, 
and decided to hide it.” 

“I see. And you couldn’t find out 
when he did it?” 

“No, boss;-so the only thing for me 
to do was to get a list of all the paperin’ 
jobs that Jerry had worked at that year, 
and go over ’em all, lookin’ for the 
cross in the plastet. Tt was hard work, 
and dangerous, boss, but I wanted to 
get my pal Larry out of jail, so I made 
up my mind I was goin’ to find them 
poils.” 

“But you didn’t find them?” 

Spider Sam sighed. “No, boss; I 
didn’t. And I’ve reached the end of 
my list, too. I was workin’ on the last 
address I’ve got, this afternoon, when 
the inspector here pinched me. 

“And the worst of it,” the prisoner 
added plaintively, “is that nobody is 
goin’ to believe that I was doin’ all these 
jobs just to get an innercent man out 
of jail. ‘Naturally, havin’ once been a 
crook—which I wont deny—every- 
body'll think that if Pd found that 
neckerlace I was goin’ to hold onto it. 
But, s’elp me, y’honor, it ain’t so. As 
soon as Id found the cross in the plas- 
ter I was goin’ to call in the cops, tell 
them about Jerry the Painter’s confes- 
sion, and let them take the poils from 


the wall, themselves, to prove that I 
was on the level.” 

“A most amazing story,” commented 
the mayor. “What do you think of it, 
inspector?” 

“T believe this man is telling the 
truth, sir. I want to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that in all the places he 
broke into he never stole as much as 
a pin, although he had plenty of oppor- 
tunities to fill his pockets with valuable 
loot. That looks as if he was on the 
level.” 

“Yes; that’s in his favor,” the mayor 
agreed. “But there’s one point about 
his story which strikes me as- queer. 
Why did this Jerry the Painter leave 
the necklace in the wall for so many 
years? I can understand his letting it 
remain there for a time, until the fuss 
was all over, but surely he would have 
taken it out long before now.” 

“T think I can explain that, sir,” said 
Dutcher. “I happen to know that less 
than a year after the Paxminster rob- 
bery Jerry was arrested and convicted 
for another crime. He was sent to jail, 
and didn’t get out until six months ago. 
Then, two days after his release, he 
was mortally wounded in‘a shooting af- 
fair down in Chinatown, so you see he 
never had a chance to go and get those 
pearls.” 

“I see,” said the mayor. “Then you 
believe that the necklace is still in the 
wall, inspector ?” 

“T do, sir. And one of the first or- 
ders I shall give when I take command 
of the detective bureau is to have a 
thorough search made for it.” 

“That reminds me,” said the mayor, 
reaching for his desk telephone. “TH 
call up police headquarters right now, 
and ask Mr. Horatio Hicks McGranger 
to write out his resignation.” 


CHAPTER VIL. : 
THE THIRD DEGREE. 


THE mayor’s telephoned order was 
not executed without protest. 
“You promised to give me a week in 
which to solve the wall-paper mystery,” 
said the deputy commissioner. “Unless 
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you are going to break that promise I 
still have one more day.” 

“But the mystery is already solved,” 
declared the mayor. ‘You are too late. 
While you have been theorizing about 
insane paper hangers and crazy bur- 
glars, a real detective named Dutcher 
has gone out and caught the perpe- 
trator of the wall-paper outrages. He 
is in my office now with the prisoner,” 

“Nevertheless, I ask you to give me 
twenty-four hours in which to hand in 
my report on this case,” insisted Mc- 
Granger quietly. 

“Very well; I’ll do that,’ said the 
mayor. “But don’t forget to send your 
resignation along with the report.” 

The next morning McGranger read 
the newspapers with great interest. Of 
course, they all had big front-page 
stories about the arrest and confession 
of the wall-paper burglar. In their 
news columns and on their editorial 
pages they gave warm praise to For- 
mer Inspector of Police Nicholas K. 
Dutcher for his brilliant detective 
work, and in proportionate measure 
made caustic criticism of the head of 
the central office for his inability to 
cope with the situation. 

McGranger smiled as he read these 
comments. Then he summoned his 
secretary. 

“Ascertain for me what has been 
done with Dutcher’s prisoner, Spider 
Sam,” he said. 

In a little while the secretary re- 
ported that Spider Sam was locked up 
in the Tombs Prison awaiting the ac- 
tion of the grand jury. 

“Arrange that he be brought to this 
office at four this afternoon,” was Mc- 
Granger’s next order. “In the mean- 
time, present my compliments to War- 
den O’Brien, and say that I don’t want 
anybody to be allowed to communicate 
with the prisoner until further notice.” 

“Not even Dutcher?” inquired the 
secretary. 

“Particularly not Dutcher,” 
McGranger. 

Then the head of the detective bu- 
reau handed the secretary a paper on 
which he had written the names of four 
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physicians. “Go and see these men, 
and tell them to be sure to be at this 
office at three o’clock this afternoon,” 
he said. “And there’s one more mat- 
ter I want you to attend to while you’re 
out: Go to a printing office and get a 
rush job done for me. Here’s the copy. 
Tell them that it must be ready by three 
this afternoon.” 

At four p. m. two central-office de- 
tectives called for Spider Sam at the 
Tombs, and conducted him to police 
headquarters. The prisoner’s attitude 
was much less dejected than at the time 
of his arrest. The mayor had been im- 
pressed with his story, and had told him 
that while he deprecated the lawless 
manner in which the Spider had gone 
about the task of trying to prove his 
pal’s innocence, at the same time he 
sympathized with his motive in perpe- 
trating the wall-paper outrages, and 
was disposed to use his influence with 
the judge when the case came up for 
trial. Cheered by this assurance, there 
was a broad grin on Spider Sam’s face 
when the detectives brought him into 
the private office of Deputy Commis- 
sioner McGranger. He, too, was in- 
clined to look upon the criminologist 
head of the detective bureau as a joke. 

The latter received him pleasantly, 
and invited him to be seated. The 
Spider’s grin widened as he complied 
with this invitation. It was not the 
first time that he had been in that room. 
On several other occasions, in the 
course of his checkered career, he had 
been sent for by past heads of the de- 
tective bureau, and put through a rigor- 
ous examination. It amused him now 
to contrast the mild demeanor of this 
long, lean, bespectacled person with the 
ferocious aspect of past inquisitors. He 
felt that he was almost going to enjoy 
the interview. 

“T suppose you still stick to the story 
which you told the mayor. yesterday ?” 
McGranger began, as the detectives left 
the room. 

“Sure I do? 
the truth.” 

“You are quite sure that you were 
looking for the Paxminster necklace? 
There wasn’t any other reason which 


Why wouldn’t I? It’s 
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caused you to go around town mutilat- 
ing wall papers?” 

“No other reason, boss.” 

McGranger looked at him pityingly. 
“Been feeling any pains in the head 
lately ?” 

Spider Sam laughed, and shook his 
head. z 

McGranger pressed the button on his 
desk which summoned his secretary. 
“Send in the alienists,” he said, when 
his aid appeared. 

The prisoner pricked up his ears. 
Alienists! He knew the meaning of 
that word. Wasn’t his friend, Pinkey 


Collins, in Matteawan at that very mo- 


ment because three whiskered guys 
called alienists had sworn in court that 
he had bats in his belfry? 

Presently four men filed into the 
room. The Spider eyed them uneasily. 
Three of them wore beards. The 
fourth was smooth-shaven, and wore 
gold-rimmed spectacles. They were all 
clad in dark clothes, and looked as sol- 
emn as undertakers during business 
hours. 

“This is the case which I wish you 
to look into, gentlemen,” said McGran- 
ger, indicating Spider Sam by a wave 
of his hand. 

“Say, look here,” protested the lat- 
ter, as the quartet edged toward him. 
“I ain’t crazy, and I won’t stand Z 

“Take it easy, my friend,” said Mc- 
Granger soothingly. “Be calm. These 
gentlemen aren’t going to hurt you. I 
want you to tell them your interesting 
story just as you told it to the mayor.” 

Realizing that if he got excited or 
rebellious it might make a bad impres- 
sion on these experts, and cause them 
to suspect that he was mentally unbal- 
anced, Spider Sam proceeded to recite 
his narrative. The solemn-faced four 
listened attentively. When he was 
through they asked him many ques- 
tions, all of which he answered patient- 
ly. Then they did all sorts of queer 
things to him. They held lighted 
matches in front of his eyes. They 
tickled him with a feather. They made 
him cross his legs, and then struck him 
a glancing blow on his kneecap. They 
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even stuck pins into him, and asked him 
if he felt it. 

After a while the quartet got iirigh 
with him, and withdrew into an ante- 
room to swap opinions. Spider Sam 
grinned nervously. He believed he had 
met all the tests satisfactorily ; still, he 
couldn’t help feeling somewhat anxious. 
Doctors sometimes made mistakes. 
Suppose these four mournful-looking 


guys should pronounce him dippy, and 


have him railroaded to Matteawan? He 
shuddered at the thought. Better ten 
years’ hard labor in Sing Sing than to 
be shut up in an asylum. 

McGranger had taken a pen in hand, 
and was writing some letters, complete- 
ly ignoring the prisoner. Suddenly, 
however, he looked up and addressed 
the latter. “You won't be kept in sus- 
pense much longer,” he said kindly. 
“The doctors will be ready to hand in 
their report in a few minutes. Would 
you like to look at a newspaper while 
you're waiting?” 

“Much obliged, boss,” said the Spi- 
der, eagerly holding out his hand for the 
paper which the deputy police commis- 
sioner extended toward him. It was an 
evening newspaper, which took pride 
in the fact that its scare heads were 
larger than those of any other sheet in 
town. Incidentally it was the Spider's 
favorite journal. It was a welcome 
diversion, indeed. It would lessen the 
suspense of waiting for those bewhisk- 
ered glooms in the next room to an- 
nounce their verdict. But as Spider 
Sam’s gaze became riveted on the big, 
black headline stretched across the 
front page, his face paled, and his lower 
jaw dropped in horrified astonishment. 
This is what he read: 


FORMER INSPECTOR DUTCHER KILLED. 


Private Detective Who Solved Wallpaper 
Burglaries Mystery Victim of Fifth Avenue 
Fatal Auto Smash-up, 


As he sat staring, dazed, at this an- 
nouncement, the door of the adjoining’ 
chamber opened, and the four alienists 
filed into the room. : 

“We have arrived at a unanimous de- 
cision, Mr. Commissioner,” announced 
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one of them. “Our examination has 
convinced us that this poor fellow is 
violently insane. He is suffering from 
paperitis dementia.” 

“Papereetus - demencher!” gasped 
Spider Sam. “It ain’t so. I——” 

“A rare form of mania, the chief 
symptom of which is an uncontrollable 
desire to mutilate wall paper,” the ex- 
pert went.on unheedingly. “It is in- 
curable.” 

“T suspected as much,” said Mc- 
Granger, with a pitying glance toward 
the prisoner. “I knew his remarkable 
story must be the creation of a disor- 
dered mind. I will ask you, gentlemen, 
to forward your report in writing to 
the district attorney. Under the cir- 
cumstances it would be a gross injustice 
to bring this poor wretch to trial. Mat- 
teawan is the proper place for him.” 

“No, no!” cried the Spider wildly. 
“No bughouse for me. TIl go up the 
river first. Im not crazy, boss—hon- 
est, I ain’t.” 

“These gentlemen know best, my 
poor fellow,’ said McGranger gently. 

“No, they don’t!” snarled Spider 
Sam. “They don’t know nothin’. 
They’re a lot of four-flushers. TIl tell 
you the story, boss—the real story, and 
then you can tell that I ain’t sufferin’ 
from no papereetis demencher. You'll 
understand, then, why I did these wall- 
paper jobs.” 

“Then you admit that you haven’t 
been telling the truth?” exclaimed Mc- 
Granger sternly. 

“No, boss; I haven’t—but I’m goin’ 
to tell it now. If my friend Dutcher 
was alive nothin’ could make me squeal. 
But now that he’s dead I’m going to 
tell the truth and save myself from the 
bughouse. It was him that was behind 
all them wall-paper jobs. It was In- 
spector Dutcher that got me to do 
them,” - | 

“Tt was, eh?” exclaimed McGranger 
» grimly. He pressed a button on his 
~ desk. “Bring your notebook,” he said, 
when his secretary appeared. ‘This 
gentleman, Mr. Spider Sam, is going to 
dictate an affidavit. These other gen- 
tlemen will act as witnesses.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
M’GRANGER’S REPORT. 


STRIPPED of the crook’s patter in 

which he told-it, Spider Sam’s sec- 
ond confession ran like this: Inspector 
Dutcher and certain politicians who de- 
sired to bring about a change at police 
headquarters had conspired to bring 
discredit upon the civilian head of the 
detective bureau by putting up to him 
a problem so weird and perplexing that 
he would be unable to solve it. Put- 
ting their heads together, they had con- 
ceived the idea of the series of wall- 
paper burglaries. They knew that they 
would cause a big newspaper sensation, 
and bring such ridicule upon the police 
department in general, and Deputy 
Commissioner Horatio Hicks McGran- 
ger in particular, that the mayor would 
be compelled to remove that noted 
criminologist and put a more “practi- 
cal” man in his place. 

As it was out of the question, of 
course, for Dutcher to commit the bur- 
glaries himself, he had enlisted the ex- 
pert services of his friend, Spider Sam. 
At first the Spider had not been told 
that he would have to stand for being 
arrested. He had been under the im- 
pression that the burglar was never to 
be caught, and that the mystery was to 
remain unsolved. Otherwise he would 
never have consented to have taken part 
in the scheme. 

But afterward it had occurred to 
Dutcher that by stepping in at the 
psychological moment, and “solving” 
the mystery, he would be able to in- 
duce the mayor to put him in McGran- 
ger’s place. So he had gone to the bur- 
glar and persuaded him to “stand for 
a collar,’ assuring him that he and his 
powerful political friends would get 
him out of his predicament all right. 
This and the promise of big compensa- 
tion for his services had induced Spider 
Sam to take a chance. 

It was not until after the Spider af- 
fidavit had been transcribed and his 
signature attached and duly attested 
that McGranger made an interesting 
disclosure to him, 

“I-am sure that you will be glad to 
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hear that your friend, Inspector Nicho- 
las K. Dutcher, is alive and well,” said 
the head of the detective bureau, with 
a grim smile. “That newspaper head- 
line was slightly erroneous. But don’t 
write a complaining letter to the editor 
about it, for I fear he wouldn’t under- 
stand. You see, it was the only copy 
of the paper which had that announce- 
ment. It was printed especially for 
me. It called for rather a neat job in 
patchwork to get a sheet printed on 
both sides, and attach it to the front 
page of the newspaper. I counted on 
your being so excited that you would 
not detect the sham. Perhaps it will 
also interest you to learn that there is 
no such malady as paperitis dementia,” 
chuckled McGranger. “These gentle- 
men were kind enough to invent it in 
order to help me.” 

“You mean to say it was all a bluff?” 
gasped the prisoner. 

“Merely a little ruse to get the truth 
out of you, Spider Sam,” said the dep- 
uty commissioner. “A scientific dose 
of what a practieal policeman like our 

friend Dutcher would call the third de- 
gree.” 

An hour later Horatio Hicks Mc- 
Granger entered the private office of 
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the mayor and handed him a type- 
written document. “Here is my report 
on the wall-paper burglaries,” he said 
simply. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed his honor, as 
he finished reading Spider Sam’s con- | 
fession. “Can this be true? If it is 
that rascal Dutcher ought to be arrested 
and——” ; 

“He has been arrested already, Mr. 
Mayor,” the head of the detective bu- 
reau interrupted. “My men brought 
him in, fifteen minutes ago. By the 
way,” he added, taking another docu- 
ment from his pocket, “you asked for 
my resignation—here it is.” 

“Take it back,” exclaimed his honor 
deprecatingly. “The splendid work you 
have done on this case, Mr. McGranger, 
has convinced me of the wisdom of my 
experiment in putting you at the head 
of the central office. If I were one fo 
indulge in slang, I should say you are 
the candy. How long have you known 
that this rascal Dutcher was responsible 
for these wall-paper outrages?” 

“T have known it for five days,” re- 
plied McGranger, with a smile. “That 
was what I meant when I told you, the 
last time I was here, that I was work- 
ing on a brand-new theory.” 


Just for Example 


By Donald A. Kahn 


}UBLISHER SMITH, of the 
We Evening Press, a small news- 
paper in a small mid-Western 
city, was what might be called 
a type-case-hardened editor. 
He had worked his way up from print- 
er's devil—and the devil part of it still 
clung to him. 

He hated peaceful Bains, publisher 
of the Herald, the leading daily of the 
town. He hated Jones, owner of the 
Morning Star. This Jones was a quiet, 
unassuming little man, who for years 
had been trying to save his own paper 


and Smith’s, by merging the two pub- 
lications, from ultimate bankruptcy. 
Publisher Smith had just finished 
dashing off a burning editorial directed 
against the legislative, judiciary, and 
executive departments of the govern- 
ment when Clarence Fisher, society edi- 
tor and office boy of his paper, ventured 
timidly into the lion’s den. 
/ “Mr. J-J-Jones, of the S-Star, is 
here to s-s-s-s-see you, s-sir!’ he ad- 
vised his employer apprehensively. 
Publisher Smith removed a cigar stub 
from between his teeth, and expecto- 
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rated savagely. “He is? Who told him 
to come and see me?” he demanded. 
“Who told him to, sir?” 

“I d-d-don’t know!’ blurted out 
Clarence, in self-defense ad F 
d-d-d-didn’t !”’ 

“What in Hades does he want?” 
thundered Smith, glowing like an over- 
heated stove. “Why doesn’t he stay at 
home ?” 

“I c-c-c-couldn’t say, s-sir,’ con- 
fessed the society editor. “I w-w-would 
if I were in his p-place. But he d-does 
want to s-s-see you, s-sir. He s-s-s-says 
it’s im-important !”’ 

“Show him in!” growled Smith, and 
savagely he expectorated again. 


FE 


R. JONES, given permission by 

Clarence, came into the sanctum 

of the owner of the Press, and closed 

the door after himself. His entrance 

was singularly quiet, even for that of 
a small man. 

“Now, listen, Jones!” began the ter- 
ror, before his visitor was seated or 
had been given time to state the nature 
of his business. “I won’t consider your 
proposition to combine my paper with 
yours to save us both from the referee’s 
courts. I’m losing money; any fool 
could tell that by measuring my adver- 
tising. But I started out to run the 
Press with nobody’s help, and I'll finish 
the job alone or bust a blood vessel try- 
ing it!” He halted his monologue, and 
pounded his desk. And yet he had no 
particular grievance or grudge against 
Jones. It was merely Smith’s comba- 
tive disposition, his bullheadedness. 

Jones coughed. “Mr. Smith,” he 
said, “T called to discuss a phase of edi- 
torial policy with you, not business.” 

Smith sat bolt upright in his chair. 
“Tf you don’t like the policy of my 
paper, go after it in the columns of 
yours!” he challenged. “That’s what 
you've got a newspaper for, ain’t it?” 
He took up his desk shears, and began 
stabbing the air with vicious thrusts. 

“This is purely a personal matter, 
Mr, Smith,” suggested Jones mildly. 
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“Well?” demanded Smith. There 


was a Stickful of challenge in the sin- 


gle word as he uttered it. 

“Let me put it hypothetically,” began 
Mr. Jones. He interrupted himself. 
“Have a cigar?” He proffered his case. 

“I don’t smoke on the Star,” stated 
Smith. “Or on the Herald, either, for 
that matter,” he added. There was 
blood in his eye. 

Mr. Jones scratched his head. “Let 
me put it hypothetically,” he resumed. 
“The son of the editor of a local news- 
paper takes one drink too many. The 
bartender in the saloon where the col- 
lege crowd has congregated tries to put 
the youth out. The boy, under the in- 
fluence of liquor, draws a gun, and 
shoots the bartender in the arm. It 
isn’t much of a story in the varsity town 
—that kind of escapade is a frequent 
occurrence there. But at home, here, 
where a townful of gossip-hungry 
scandalmongers know the boy—-— 
Well, Smith, shouldn’t editorial cour- 
tesy prompt the father’s brother editors 
to keep the story out of the local pa- 
pers?” 


Ill. 


SMITH thought the proposition over. 

“Im sorry to hear that your son 
Frank got himself in that kind of a 
stew,” replied Smith grimly, “but news 
i ” 

“Wait,” pleaded Mr. Jones. “Don’t 
sympathize with me. I didn’t come 
here for sympathy. I want you to con- 
sider the question in the abstract. I 
want you merely to consider the case 
from the viewpoint of any editor, not 
from a personal one.” 

“Im sorry Frank shot the barten- 
der,” persisted Smith, “but business is 
business, and news is news. This is a 
big story. Anyway, if I don’t run it the 
Herald will. The matter is bound to 
get out on Frank, anyway.” 

“T’ve seen Bains,” stated Jones. “The 
Herald promises to suppress it. Listen, 
Smith—the boy was with evil compan- 
ions. He was under the influence of 
liquor. He lost his head and shot. 
And the bartender isn’t badly wounded 
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—merely scratched on the arm. The 
lad has learned his lesson. If that story 
appears here it’s likely to ruin his life— 
and it will kill his mother’s pride!” 
“Im sorry for Frank, and I’m sor 

for Mrs. Jones,’ said Smith. “But 
news is news. If the Herald stays 
mum, as you say it will, we can scoop 
it. If we can, why shouldn’t we run a 
beat? Of course, you can’t see it now,- 
Jones, but if the shoe was on the other 
foot you’d run the story in the Star 
with double leads.” 


IV. 


ME: JONES rubbed his chin 

thoughtfully. Clarence, the so- 
ciety editor, opened the sanctum door, 
and peeped in. 

“Get out!” yelled Smith. 

“Y-y-yes, sir,” replied Clarence re- 
spectfully, but nevertheless he tiptoed 
toward his employer's desk. “This just 
c-c-c-came in over the U-u-united 
w-wire. You d-d-don’t want it run, 
.d-d-do you? Your s-s-son William, at 
H-h-harvard s-s-shot a p-policeman in 
the 1-I-I-leg !” 

“Great Scott!” screamed Smith. He 
snatched the piece of copy from Clar- 
ence’s hand. “Jones,” he panted, “were 
in the same boat! Shooting up people 
must be all the fad at the colleges. You 
keep Will’s mix-up out of your paper, 
and we will not run either 
You hushed up the Herald for Frank, 
did you? Bains won’t do as much for 
me. He hates me like poison, just as 
I hate him!” 


-phoned Bains. 


story. - 
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“Bains won’t run your story in the 
Herald,” promised Jones. “Pll see to 
ite? 

“Honest, will you, Jones?” 
stood in beads on his brow. 

“T have seen to it,” stated the proprie- 
tor of the Star. “That story about your 
son’s mishap came in over the Associ- 
ated wire an hour ago. I killed it, and 
He agreed to kill it, 


Sweat 


too.” ; 
Smith mopped his forehead. Then, 
as an afterthought, he tendered his 
competitor his hand. “If I could have 
one of your cigars ” he suggested. 
Readily Mr. Jones tendered his case. 
“Jones,” said Smith, “let’s get to- 
gether, merge our strength, and run one 
good “newspaper together, instead of 
each of us publishing a dinky bum one.” 
He spoke as though the idea were his 
own, born the previous moment in his 
own noble head. 
Jones nodded agreeably, meekly. 
“Ain’t boys hell?” demanded Smith, 
after a moment’s silent meditation. 
“Im not surprised at that fool son of 
mine. The idiot was bound to get into 
some mix-up sooner or later, and I’m 
half glad he got it over with early. But 
Frank—Frank always seemed such a 
quiet, peaceful sort of boy = 
“Wait a moment,” interrupted Mr. 
Jones. “You persisted in misinterpret- 
ing my hypothetical -question. Frank 
never took a drink in his life, and he’s 
not shot anybody. Hes just been 
elected president of the college Y. M. 
CAA? 


Straight to the Dogs 


OF all the things that may befall a church, nothing could be much stranger than 
the destruction of a little house of worship north of Hudson Bay, as once 


reported by the bishop of the diocese. 


He had attended a synod of the Canadian Church at Winnipeg, and there 
had seen a missionary bishop who had been six weeks on the way, having come 


most of the distance in a canoe. 


The missionary bishop reported gravely that 


the diocese of a brother bishop had “gone to the dogs.” 
Being asked for an explanation, he said that the Eskimos in the diocese had 


built a church with whales’ ribs for rafters, and covered it with walrus hide. 
The little church held eighty persons; but in the time that elapsed between two 
. services the building was set upon by-a pack of famished wolf-dogs, and actually 
devoured in a few hours. 
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THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 
Read them in this abridged form, then 
enjoy the rest of the story. 


HRISTY KING, nicknamed “Brick,” 

account of his red hair, is first taken a 
by Manager Frazer, of the Wolves, as a 
catcher. He unfortunately makes a bad im- 
pression at his first appearance, and Frazer 
decides to keep him on the bench as a pinch 
hitter. The fans have dubbed him “Cabbage,” 
from his one regrettable flul#e, and the epithet 
sticks to him among the players, who dislike 
him on account of his reticence and what 
seems to them to be a spirit of stinginess. 
“Pebble” Stone, the shortstop, is at first his 
only friend and defender. 

Frazer puts him into a game with the Blue 
Stockings as backstop in an emergency, and 
Mace Russell, a young twirler, fans so many 
batters that the crowd goes wild with enthu- 
siasm. Pebble Stone observes King’s signals, 
and decides for himself that the winning of 
the game is due more to the backstop’s clever 
judgment than to Russell's pitching. 

“Smoke” Jordan, the star pitcher, criticizes 
King among his teammates, and King over- 
hears him and rebukes him. Jordan offers to 
fight, but King warns him that he will stand 
no more abuse, and walks away. The men 
then decide that he lacks courage. 

The manager puts King into the next game 
with the Blue Stockings, with Bill Sweeney 
pitching, and after Stone has observed several 
clever examples of the backstop’s judgment 
of batters, Sweeney refuses to obey King’s 
signals, and misfortunes begin for the 
Wolves. 


AING did not fan. He met the 
ball with a full-armed swing, 
and laced it on a line into cen- 
ter field. Pebble coasted home 
to the accompaniment of de- 
shrieks from the crowd of 


lirious 
fanatics, and King ambled easily down 
to second on the throw-in. 


“Keep him going!” urged Cottrell 
from the coaching line. “Everybody 
can hit him now. Lean on it, Heinie— 
lean on it!” 

But in the face of this the opposing 
pitcher displayed a coolness and com- 
mand which compelled the sincere ad- 
miration even of his antagonists. One 
of the most difficult feats in baseball is 
to stop a sudden hitting streak. When 
such a streak is on, a-man’s ability at 
the bat seems multiplied twofold. In- 
spired by the work of his predecessors, 
he seems to hit with ease balls which 
under normal conditions he could not 
touch. He even runs faster and takes 
bigger chances on bases, while the field- 
ing of the losing team slumps propor- 
tionately. Easy chances pass for. base 
hits, and the majority of pitchers end 
by taking the aéroplane route off the 
field 

Savage proved himself to be not of 
that class. In spite of his youth and 
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comparative inexperience in fast com- 
pany, he evidently had nerve to spare. 
His, face was set and a little white as 
the next batter hurried to the pan; but, 
instead of nervousness, there was a 
look of stubborn determination on it. 

He took his time delivering the first 
ball, apparently for the purpose of giv- 
ing his teammates, as well as himself, a 
chance to steady. Then he proceeded 
by every trick and cleverness at his 
command to pull the batter with three 
as elusive and difficult balls as he had 
ever pitched. Following this, without 
abating in the least his caution, he then 
took Slug Kipper in hand, and ended 
by forcing that heavy hitter to put up a 
long fly to left field, which was easily 
smothered by the capable Welsh. 

“Never mind,’ cheerfully advised 
Stone, as he passed King coming in 
from second. “Were two runs to the 
good, and that’s some lead for the first 
inning. Think you can make Bill be 
good?” 

An odd expression came into the 
- backstop’s eyes, and he hesitated an in- 
stant. Then he smiled a little. “I don’t 
know,” he acknowledged frankly. “I’m 
not as sure of him as I was of Rus- 
sell.” 

Pebble’s face clouded. “The big 
dub!” he growled. “Thats what he’s 
peeved about, I s’pose. That ivory 
dome of his zs 

He stopped, realizing that he was 
talking to empty air. King was hurry- 
ing to his position, and, with the frown 
still. lingering on his forehead, the 
shortstop followed his example. 

` Whatever fears Stone may have had, 
they were not justified by Sweeney’s 
work in the second inning. He pitched 
admirably, shutting out the visitors in a 
manner which was a pleasure to watch, 
and which set the fans rooting wildly 
for him at moments when their breath 
was not completely taken away by the 
thrill of his fine work. 

For three more innings he kept to 
this high point of excellence. Not a 
Blue Stocking runner got beyond sec- 
ond, and out in the field Pebble had 
long since ceased to execute his little jig 
step. 
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“Looks as if Bill was going to be- 
have, after all,” he thought toward the 
end of the fifth inning. A gleam of 
puzzled admiration leaped into the eyes 
which were turned presently on the 
man behind the pan. “But how the 
deuce does Chris do it?” he muttered 
aloud. “He's got the number of every 
blooming man on the field. If there's 
any kind of a ball that’s poison to one 
of those guys, he calls for it at the 
psychological moment. If they don't 
have a weakness, he works ’em just the 
same, And that’s the boy who’s. been 
holding down the bench for a whole 
year! Sweet, Jemima !” 

By this time there was no longer a 
shadow of doubt in his mind as to 
whose brain had been responsible for 
Russell's brilliant exhibition of pitching 
the day before, and was at this moment 


` directing practically every -move made 


by the Irish twirler. He said nothing 
to any one, but each outburst of ap- 
plause from the stands brought a sar- 
donic smile to his freckled face. Once 
he glanced across at the mob howling 
over the discomfiture of the formidable 
Joe Welsh, and his lips curled. 

“You poor fools!’ he muttered con- 
temptuously. 

But if Sweeney was holding down 
the Blue Stockings, Nels Savage and 
his backers were equally successful in 
preventing further scoring by the home 
team. The game seemed, in fact, to 
have settled down into a pitcher’s bat- 
tle, with the fans beginning to chant 
the ancient fallacy: 

“You've got it sewed up! 
boys—hold ’em!” à 

No game is won or lost, however, un- 
til the third out in the last inning; and 
it was during the sixth that the keen- 
eyed shortstop discerned signs of ap- 
proaching trouble. 

In itself it was a small thing. King 
signaled, and Sweeney shook his head. 
The signal was again repeated, and 
again declined, only to be insisted on 
for the third time. Finally the pitcher 
gave in, but in such a grudging man- 
ner that Pebble’s face grew somewhat 
thoughtful. 

That was at the beginning of the in- 
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ning. Later, with two out and all the 
bases populated, Sweeney grooved a 
fast one across the corner instead of 
giving the called-for drop. Only an 
amazing one-hand stab by the lightning 
shortstop and a perfect underhand 
throw to first averted serious trouble. 

‘The big stiff!” growled Pebble 
warmly. “He ought to be booted good 
and plenty.” 

He would have given much to tell 
Bill Sweeney just what he thought of 
his bullheadedness, but that was, of 
course, out of the question. He saw 
King talking earnestly with the pitcher, 
whose attitude as he listened was one 
of annoyed impatience. A moment 
later Chris came over to where the in- 
fielder stood. 

“Say, old man,” he began, without 
delay, “I wish you'd cover the sack for 
my throws when you can. Can’t you 
fix it up with Tug?” 

“Sure! What’s the matter, anyhow? 
Is that big boob laying down on you?” 

The backstop smiled faintly. “A 
little difference of opinion, that’s all,” 
he said. “I just want to be sure of sec- 
ond in case—things start doing. I may 
have to do some hasty throwing, and 
I’ve noticed you have a way of han- 
dling wild pegs.” 

For a second Stone stared into his 
friend’s eyes without speaking. They 
were cool, alert, and unafraid, but in 
their gray depths lurked the gleam of 
combat—the look of a man who sees 
trouble aliead, but who means to fight 
to the bitter end with every weapon at 
his command. Unconsciously Pebble’s 
jaw squared, and his teeth came to- 
gether with a click. He understood. 

“Til fix it up with Tug,” he said 


briefly. “Throw to the sack without 
waiting, Chris. I'll be there to cover 
si 


Nelson made short work of the tail 
end of the batting list, and again the 
Wolves took the field. With feet mov- 
ing unconsciously, Pebble watched the 
pitcher making his way leisurely and 
with a little swagger to the mound. 
Stone scowled, and muttered an uncom- 
plimentary epithet under his breath. 

Somehow, that lead of two runs 
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which had loomed so big and safe a lit- 
tle while ago grew suddenly insignifi- 
cant in the face of this odd premonition 
of impending disaster. As he waited, 
shifting from one foot to another, the 
shortstop was annoyed to find his pulse 
throbbing unevenly. Dropping a hand 
on each knee, he bent forward slightly, 
every muscle tense, ready to leap in in- 
stant response to the swift command of 
his active brain. _ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WIPING OUT THE STAIN. 


SWEENEY pitched a wide ball, and 

the batter let it pass without the 
blink of an eye. Stone was conscious 
of extreme irritation against the pitcher. 
Now that he was sure a break was 
coming, he was critical of Sweeney’s 
every act. A-high one on the inside 
corner, delivered with evident reluc- 
tance, was ignored by the batter, and 
pronounced a strike by the umpire. 
Then came the thing Pebble had been 
expecting. 

Sweeney refused a signal, and replied 
with one of his own. King shook his 
head, and, slipping put into the dia- 
mond, spoke a word or two in the pitch- 
er’s ear alone. A brief, inaudible col- 
loquy ensued, and the backstop returned 
to his place. His face was quite im- 
penetrable, but something in his pose 
told the watching shortstop that he had 
been obliged to give in. When the sig- 
nal was changed Stone became certain. 

A second later the batter reached joy- 
fully for a wide curve, and sent the ball 
into right for a clean single. - 

“Oh, you bonehead!” muttered Stone 
bitterly, when things had momentarily 
quieted again. “Exactly what that man 
could hit best!” 

That was all. There was no time for 
vituperation or vain regrets. Sweeney 
had begun to spill the beans, and, what 
was worse, he swiftly made it evident 
that his emancipation from the catch- 
er’s guidance was total and complete. 

There followed two innings of base- 
ball which will not soon be forgotten by 
those who witnessed them—never by 
the participants. The noticeable fea- 
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ture at first was the slump of Sweeney. 
Having once made the plunge and 
thrown King overboard, the bullheaded 
fellow continued to disregard the 
catcher’s judgment, and went steadily 
to the bad. 

Duoro, leading off first, fooled 
Sweeney into “pitching out’ twice, 
then lured him into a bad peg to the 
base, on which the Blue Stockings’ cen- 
ter fielder romped to second, chortling 
aggravatingly. This got the twirler 
peevish, and he followed with a wild 
pitch that carried Duoro, whooping 
with derision, to third. 

Sweeney was disinclined to listen to 
further advice from King, but the lat- 
ter insisted, and they held another brief 
confab in front of the plate, the man on 
third chaffing them, and the coachers 
sneering. The backstop’s effort to 
steady the pitcher was. wasted, however, 
and Dalton, continuing to “wait it out,” 
got his ticket to the first station. 

Duoro had the reputation of being a 
bear on bases, and was a particularly 
dangerous man to stop at the plate. 
The fans realized this, and in their 
alarm at the sudden ticklish situation 
created by Sweeney’s carelessness, 
voiced their disapproval in no gentle 
terms, 

Feeling sure that Dalton would go 
down at once, Sweeney continued to 
pitch out to Dirk Nelson, wasting two 
in spite of King’s efforts to get him to 
lay it over close and high. With each 
delivery Duoro started for the plate on 
the jump, but King saw that it was pure 
bluff, and did not throw to Loutrel. 
This having failed, the runner on first, 
evidently deciding that it was an auspi- 
cious moment for a steal, went down 
like a shot on the next ball pitched. 

<- Like the others, it was wide—so 
wide, in fact, that King had to stretch 
himself to get it. In spite of this, the 
horsehide seemed scarcely to touch his 
fingers before it was off again in a 
swift, low, underhand shoot to second. 

Stone leaped to cover the sack, but 
Manny, who had been playing in, see- 
ing Duoro start home with a dash 
which precluded the possibility of its 
being another fake, shot across to cut 


off the throw and return it to the plate. 
The same idea evidently occurred to 
Sweeney, and with it the chance of 
making an assist, for he flung out his 
left hand in a reckless attempt to stop 
the flying sphere. Happily, the ball 
merely clipped the ends of his fingers, 
but not enough to deflect it. A second 
later it spanked into Manny’s hands, 
and was whipped swiftly back to King. 

Duoro slid, feet high, and spikes 
pointed straight for the backstop’s 
shins. 

“Spikes!” he yelled warningly. 

The crowd gasped; then a roar rolled 
out across the field. Without an in- 
stants hesitation the big catcher 
plunged forward much as a diver takes 
the surf, his body seeming to curve 
over the dangerous spikes, and landed, 


ball in hand, on the pit of the tricky 


fellow’s stomach with a force which 
fairly knocked the breath out of him. 

That was not all. Like an acrobat 
King rebounded to his feet, and 
snapped the ball to third, so that. Dal- 
ton was driven back to second, and got 
back safely by a hair’s margin. 

“Oh, you Cabbage!” howled a leath- 
er-lunged fan, when the turmoil had 
lessened, and Duoro was disgustedly 
seeking the bench. “You lucky Cab- 
bage!” 

“Lucky Cabbage?” .echoed another 
indignantly. “That ain’t luck—that’s 
sand !” 

On the field Pebble Stone was occu- 
pied in bawling out Bill Sweeney. 

“Fathead!” he snarled, seeking his 
position again. “Another quarter of an 
inch reach and you'd have woozed ‘that 
play—and all to get the credit of a 
measly assist!” 

Soon the shortstop’s anger against 
the pitcher was swept away by his rap- 
idly growing admiration at the surpris- 
ing spectacle of a catcher fairly domi- 
nating the entire team, with a single ex- 
ception. 
had made up his mind that the Blue 
Stockings should not score, and was 


accomplishing that result by sheer will 
power and a kind of fierce, intense bril- ~ 


liancy of play. As Sweeney’s work 


It was as though Brick King =, 
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grew more and more erratic King in- 
creased in efficiency. His throwing was 
something to marvel at. , He kept Dal- 
ton hugging second as if glued to the 
sack, and when Dirk Nelson presently 
jogged to first he evidently dared not 
take nearly the lead he had been accus- 
tomed to earlier in the game. 

Meserole strode to the pan, bat held 
loosely, with the intention of bunting 
so plainly indicated that it seemed 
scarcely possible that even the wild 
Irishman could be foolhardy enough to 
give him the opportunity. 

But King was by this time ready for 
anything, and it did not surprise him 
much when Sweeney, after keeping the 
ball high a couple of times, tried a 
curve which seemed to meet the bat- 
ter’s views admirably. Meserole caught 
the horsehide on the end of his bat, 
dumped it neatly in front of the plate, 
and was off down the base line with all 
the astonishing speed which had- won 
him a reputation of being the best base 
runner on the team. 

Sweeney dashed forward, but King 
was ahead of him. Realizing that it 
was too late to catch Dalton or Nelson, 
he snatched up the ball and lined it past 
Meserole into the waiting hands of 
Larry Cottrell. 

Meserole caught his spikes in the 
sack, and was thrown spinning. While 
the crowd still roared applause for the 
second put-out, the runner was seen 
trying to rise, only to fall back heavily. 
Several men hastened to his assistance, 
and found that his ankle was twisted so 
a that he had to be helped off the 

eld. 

But, with men on second and third, 
the situation was still precarious, in 
spite of the fact that there were two 
out. Moreover, Nels Savage was at 
the bat, and the young spitball artist 
had the reputation of being—for a 
pitcher—uncommonly clever with the 
stick. He would try to hit it out, of 
course, and take a chance. With two 

gone there was nothing else to do. 

Christy’s teeth clicked together, and 
a rush of anger against Sweeney rose 


= within him. 


“If he only had the sense of a bat 
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boy,” he thought indignantly, “we could 
get this bird cold.” 

There was a bare possibility that by 
this time the pitcher might be willing 
to listen to reason. Certainly his brief 
experience of going his own gait had 
not been productive of success from 
any point of view. But still -Sweeney 
refused King’s first signal. 

He opened on Nelson with a curve 
that cut the heart of the plate. It was 
a good curve, too, for Sweeney still re- 
tained the mechanical perfection of his 
art. But without headwork all the skill 
in the world will not carry a pitcher far 
in the big league. Nelson fairly ate 
curves,-and it was only accident that 
caused him to lift a high fly foul. 

Whirling, King jerked off his mask, 
and flung back his head even as his 
legs carried him intititively forward and 
to the left. The ball was sailing high 
in the air, and close to the grand stand. 
It had every appearance of dropping 
into the crowd, but Christy did not 
slacken his speed for an instant. If he 
could capture that foul the Blue Stock- 
ings would be shut out for that inning, 
at least, and he knew Ben Frazer well 
enough to be tolerably sure that an- 
other pitcher would be hustled into the 
box before the visitors came to bat 
again. 

With spikes. drumming the turf, he 
sped out of the sunlight, and into the 
shadow of the stand. From the tail of 
his eye he saw Loutrel coming from 
third, but decided that he could reach 
the ball first, and called as he ran: “TI 
take it!’ 

It was dropping swiftly now far 
ahead of him. He could not decide 
whether it would fall into the boxes or 
not, but he realized without a qualm 
that the catch must be made perilously 
close to the barrier if made at all. The 
sound of the yelling mob roared in his 
ears; the solid structure loomed above 
him, close, threatening. But all he 
really saw was the ball falling, falling, 
now shooting past the rows of white 
blurs in the upper part of the stand, 
past the more distinct, nearer faces, and 
at length clearing the top of the high 
railing by a hair. 
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With a last desperate leap he flung 
himself forward, gloved hands thrust 
upward. An instant later came a crash 
which turned everything momentarily 
black. 

_ When the brief wave of darkness had 
passed the backstop found himself sup- 
ported by Loutrel’s strong arms, 
bruised and dizzy. Above him rose the 
roaring of delirious thousands. A little 
dazed, he glanced swiftly down at his 
hand and smiled grimly. The ball was 
gripped in his cramped fingers as in a 
vise. 

“Oh, yes!” chuckled Loutrel. 
“You’ve got it—good old Cabbage!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
DISASTROUS CONCEIT. 


AVING made certain that King was 
not hurt, Ben Frazer lost no time in 
starting Smoke Jordan to warm up. 
The move had been in his mind for the 
past five minutes, but it was-the back- 
stop’s brief answers to his. equally brief 
questions that finally decided the man- 
ager. 

Jack Kennedy had filled Meserole’s 
position at third with Jim Sands, a ca- 
pable utility man who was extremely 
clever with his stick. Frazer watched 
him for a minute or two; then, turning 
abruptly on his heel, sought Brick King. 

The latter stood a little to one side 
of the bench, his back to the field, and 
as the manager approached over the 
turf he saw that the catcher was deep 
in the study of a small black book held 
open in his hands. 

Frazer was not abnormally inquisi- 
tive, but he had frequently seen his 
pinch hitter poring over that same black 
book at various odd moments during 
the past year; and now, without real- 
izing it, he glanced interestedly over the 
young man’s shoulder at the open page. 
To his surprise it was filled, not with 
ordinary writing, but with absurd, 
meaningless “hen tracks.” His eyes 
widened with puzzled astonishment; 
then, before he could compose his fea- 
tures, King closed the book, ‘slipped it 
into his pocket, and turned around. 


lil 


“This Sands they’ve run in can’t hit 
one around his knees,’ he remarked 
thoughtfully, without seeming to notice 
the manager’s slight embarrassment. 
“But unless this game goes into extra 
innings we won't have to figure on him 
to-day.” 

“Well, well!” grunted Frazer, in 
fresh astonishment. “That’s just what 
I was going to tell you. If he does 
make connections he can’t hit it out of 
the diamond. But you let him get one 
across the shoulders, and see him break 
the fence.” 

Christy nodded 
“Tve got that.” 

“Got it, have you?” murmured the 
manager to himself, glancing after the 
broad shoulders of his taciturn back- 
stop. “Hanged if I don’t believe that 
stuff in his little book was shorthand! 
Funny thing for a guy like that to be 
thinking about in the middle of a 
game.” 

He hurried over to the coaching line, 
but had scarcely taken his customary 
position when a snappy double play re- 
tired the Wolves with a sudden unex- 
pectedness. which made him blink. 
With a frown he glanced swiftly at 
Jordan. Smoke was not one of those 
pitchers who can get the kinks out of 
their arms in two or three minutes. To 
put him in now would be throwing the 
game away. Sweeney must start the 
inning, anyway, even if it did become 
pid cous to yank him out in the midst 
of it, 

Hustling over to him, Frazer gripped 
his arm and gave voice to some curt, 
pithy admonition which was calculated 
to brace the fellow up, but which shot 
wide of the mark. By this time the man’s 
colossal confidence in himself had given 
place to anger, pure and simple. He 
was furious at the way things were go- 
ing, but not for the world would he 
acknowledge his error by submission to 
Brick King. In his hot-headed stub- 


understandingly, 


bornness he even went to the other ex= ~= 


treme, and did things he would neyer 
have thought of in a normal state of 
mind. Within a miraculously sho 


space he had filled the bases, and the’ ~ 
single out was not due at all to his ef- 
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forts, but to the exceptional support 
behind him. 

This was the situation when Smoke 
Jordan hurried out to the mound, and 
it was greatly to his credit that the 
Wolves’ star pitcher held firm against 
the persistent onslaught of the sanguine 


= Blue Stockings, and brought a momen- 


tary breathing spell to his sorely tried 
team, 

He accomplished this result entirely 
through his own cleverness and knowl- 
edge of the opposing batters, disdaining 
King’s suggestions on the rare occa- 
sions that they were offered. 

In the first half of the ninth he pur- 
sued the same tactics, but not with such 
complete success. One man managed 
to make connections with a difficult 
drop, and another annoyed him by 
smashing out a single just when Jordan 
was priding himself on having handled 
the fellow with unusual skill. Finally, 
with bases full and two out, Joe Welsh 
stepped to the pan. 

Ít was a moment when the very air 
seemed to tingle with excitement and 
breathless tension. A single would tie 
the score, a double or triple win the 
game for the Blue Stockings, since it 
was unlikely that Savage would fail, un- 
der these conditions, to continue his re- 
markable work in the last half of the 
inning But if Jordan could only fan 
his man or lure him into flying or foul- 
ing out, the home team would garner 
another scalp. 

All over the stands, and from the 
coaching line as well, voices were beg- 
ging and pleading with the popular 
pitcher: 

“You've got his number!” 

“He can’t touch your smoke!” 

“He can’t hit; he only thinks he 
can!” 

Cool, alert, yet full of inward anx- 
iety, Christy waited doubtfully behind 
the pan. He knew that Jordan’s per- 
sonal animosity would doubtless lead 
him to refuse his signal, as he had re- 


‘fused others in the eighth inning, and 


so. he hesitated, hoping against hope 
that the man would choose the right 
ball—the one and only sort which could 
“possibly pull this particular batter 
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But when the signal came at last, in- 
dicating that Smoke would put over a 
curve, King stepped impulsively out 
into the diamond, willing to risk any 
personal humiliation at the fellow’s 
hands rather than let him throw away 
the game. 

Jordan reluctantly met him halfway. 

“Curves keep this man in the three- 
hundred class,” the backstop warned, 
in a low voice. “The only kind that 
bothers him is a high one across his 
knuckles.” 

“Are you pitching this game, or am 
I?” asked Jordan insolently. 

King flushed. “It’s the only chance 
to save the R 

“Gø back to your knitting,” inter- 
rupted the pitcher. “You can’t tell me 
anything. about batters I’ve handled 
when you were in the bushes. It’s up 
to;you to catch what I pitch, and I'll do 
the thinking.” 

With flushed face and tightening 
jaws, King walked back to his position 
and repeated the signal. When Jordan 
persisted in having his own way 
Christy’s anger and disgust were so 
intense that for a second he almost 
hoped Welsh would hit it out and hu- 
miliate the pig-headed Jordan as he de- 
served. But as the sphere finally left 
the pitcher’s fingers the catcher experi- 
enced a touch of the same apprehension 
that dragged a mighty gasp from the 
throats of the watching crowd. 

It was an outdrop, the ball breaking 
beyond the pan. Yet Welsh, his decep- 
tive indolence fiung from him like a 
coat, reached joyfully across the rub- 
ber with a swing of his powerful body 
that brought into play every ounce of. 
his exceptional strength. There was a 
clean crack, a smothered groan from 
the backstop’s lips, and the sphere went 
sailing far out between right and cen- 
ter, a drive that left no one on the field 
in doubt as to its effectiveness. 

Amid whoops of ‘delight from the 
coachers, the runners began to circle 
the diamond merrily, while two fielders 
raced in futile madness after the drop- 
ping horsehide. On the mound, with 
clenched hands and flaming face, the 
pitcher followed their vain dash with 
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his eyes. His teeth bit deep into his 
lower lip. His soul was filled with a 
bitter, consuming anger, but not against 
himself or the stubborn conceit which 
had brought this disaster. His rage 
and hate were all for the man whose 
advice he had scorned—advice which 
he realized, too late, he should have 
followed. 


CHAPTER X. 
A SHIFTING WIND. 


[E would be pleasant to record a bat- 

ting rally at the eleventh hour which 
won the game and came close to putting 
the Wolves into the first division, but 
truth compels the statement that not a 
hit was recorded in the last of the 
ninth. Welsh’s three-bagger, and the 
fine stick work of his successor, had 
taken the heart out of the home team. 
Pebble Stone started off by fanning ig- 
nominiously. King followed with a 
high fly to center field, and Zumsteg’s 
weak grounder was a fitting finish to 
the disastrous contest. 

Back in the clubhouse there was a 
dearth of conversation as the men 
changed to their street clothes. The 
irrepressible Stone endeavored to inject 
a little life into the moody assemblage, 
but met with such a frosty reception 
that he gave it up. 

The sole topics of conversation, such 
as there was, were the bullheadedness 
of Sweeney, who had already departed, 
and the ill luck that seemed to have de- 
scended on Smoke Jordan at the critical 
moment of the game. 

That, at least, was all they called it 
while the sullen, taciturn twirler hus- 
tled through his dressing in silence. But 
when the door finally slammed behind 
him there was a brief, rather signifi- 
cant pause. 

“Takes it hard,” 
Loutrel tentatively at length. 
‘der where he’s hustling to?” 

“Goin’ home with his sister, I guess,” 
growled Tug Manny. “I seen her wait- 
in’ outside.” 

He glanced over to where King was 
tying his scarf before the glass, and 
mee was an odd touch of something 

8 


remarked Buck 
“Won- 
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like embarrassment in his rough-hewn 
face. Presently he stood up to slip into 
his trousers, cleared his throat once or 
twice, and spoke suddenly. “Say, 
Brick,” he called. : 

The backstop turned in surprise. 
Manny was one of those who had never 
shown the slightest inclination to be 
sociable. His manner, on the contrary, 
had always been antagonistic, and 
Christy at first suspected this to be the 
beginning of some new method of an- 
noyance. A glance at the second base- 
man’s face, however, was reassuring. 

“Well?” questioned the red-haired 
chap quietly. 

With a rather poor assumption of 
coi Manny reached-for his col- 
ar. 

“What was that talkfest you had 
with Smoke when Welsh came up?” he 
asked carelessly. “You was after him 
to put over something different, weren’t 
you?” : 

King hesitated an instant. “Why, 
yes,” he answered, with just the faint- 
est touch of bitterness in his voice. He 
was only human, and the defeat he had 
worked so hard to dodge still rankled a 
little. “Our ideas on the subject didn’t 
seem to jibe, though.” 

“So I judged,” remarked Tug grim- 
iy. “What was the kind of a ball you 
wanted ?” 

“A high, close one,” King answered 
shortly. 

For an instant there was silence, 
broken swiftly by the surprised, won- 
dering, wholly understanding voice of 
Larry Cottrell. 

“Chin wiper!” exclaimed the Wolves’ 
captain. “The very ball Mace worked 
him with yesterday.” 

“Right!” ejaculated Manny. “An’ 

‘Trish done the same trick twice before 
to-day. Both times it was a high in- 
shoot.” His eyes snapped, and his face 
darkened under the tan. “If Smoke 
had only tried it Aw, what’s the 
use, anyhow?” 

With an expression of extreme dis- 
gust, he resumed his dressing. No 
further remarks were made on the sub- 
ject by any one, but when Christy 
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reached the street a little later Larry 
Cottrell fell into step beside him. 

“Say, old man,” the first baseman be- 
gan rather hesitatingly, “we're getting 
up a little party for dinner at the Al- 
hambra—the ‘Havana Belles’ after- 
ward. Dutch, you know. Don’t you 
want to come along?” 

King’s eyes brightened. The pleas- 
ant-faced, gentlemanly captain of the 
Wolves had always appealed to him, 
and it was one of his minor disappoint- 
ments that Cottrell’s attitude had so far 
been rather standoffish, 

“I sure would like it!” he exclaimed 
eagerly. “What E 

He broke off abruptly, his face cloud- 
ing and the’color rising in his cheeks. 


“T—can’t, after all,” he went on slow- ` 


ly. “Awfully sorry, Cottrell, but per- 
haps another time there won’t be—any- 
thing to prevent.” 

Cottrell made no comment save a 
brief, politely phrased regret; but his 
manner cooled noticeably, and very 
soon their ways parted. Rather wist- 
fully Christy watched him disappear 
into the crowd. Then, with a frown 
and a squaring of the jaws, he went on 
his way alone. Later, from a corner 
of the hotel lobby, he watched three of 
his teammates—Cottrell, Stone, and 
Buck Loutrel depart with much merri- 
ment and laughter, and that wistful ex- 
pression came again-into his eyes, this 
time not to be so quickly banished. 

After dinner he went directly to his 
room, and, taking a bank book from 
the bureau, drawer, studied it long and 
thoughtfully, making several calcula- 
tions on a slip of paper. Finally he sat 
down at the table, and wrote a lengthy 
letter, sealed and directed it. Then, 
early as it was, he went to bed. 


CHAPTER XI. 
OPEN HOSTILITIES. 


HILE at home the Wolves were 
supposed to report for practice at 

the ball park every morning at ten. It 
lacked only a few minutes of the hour 
when Christy passed through the gates 
and entered the clubhouse. The locker 
room was well filled, and the continual 
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buzz of talk, punctuated frequently 
with laughter, was in strong contrast to 
the gloom of the afternoon before. As 
a unit the Wolves were philosophical 
enough not to be long weighed down by 
defeat. Besides, they happened to be 
on the threshold of a series with the 
tail-end Dodgers, which they had every 
hope of winning. 

Nodding pleasantly to those who 
glanced toward him, King -made 
straight for his locker and began to 
dress. He noticed the presence of a 
stranger in a group of which Smoke 
Jordan—elaborately unconscious of his 
presence—also made one; but he paid 
little attention to the fellow after the 
first cursory, indifferent glance. 

As King was getting into his baseball 
togs, Pebble Stone strolled over to chat 
with his usual airy nonchalance, and 
a moment or two later Tug Manny 
joined them. Manny’s manner was 
awkward and somewhat embarrassed, 
but there could be no doubt of his 
friendly intentions, and the trio 
launched at once into a critical discus- 
sion of the Dodgers’ weak and strong 
points. 

As they talked Christy could not help 
becoming aware of sundry remarks 
emanating from the group behind him. 
At first it was only a chance word now 
and then in Jordan’s disagreeable voice 
which made King realize that he him- 
self was under discussion. With a pre- 
tense of unconsciousness not at all easy 
to maintain, the catcher ignored it for 
a time; but presently it became evident 
that Smoke was deliberately talking at 
him for the sole purpose apparently of 
insult. ; 

“The fans call him the Cabbage,” he 
drawled sneeringly. “It’s a good name. 
You ought to have seen the exhibition 
he made the first time he tried to catch. 
It was so rotten that Frazer kept him 
on the bench for over a year. Last 
couple o’ days? Oh, that was just a 
fluke.” . ; A 

His face a dull red, Chris pulled the 
laces of one shoe tight, and tied them 
with a jerk. He was conscious of an 
awkward halt in the talk of his two 
companions, -which told him as plainly 
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as words that they had not missed Jor- 
dan’s remarks. His mouth tightened 
ominously as he swiftly laced the other 
shoe, and a steely glitter came into the 
gray eyes. 

“He'd ought\to been called the Tight- 
wad,” continued Jordan contemptuous- 
ly, after a momentary pause. “Close? 
Why, he’s so stingy he pinches a quar- 
ter till the eagle squawks. He pulls 
three thousand a season out of this 
club, and soaks every cent of it away 
in ; 


At this point things began to stir. 
Pebble Stone afterward declared? that 
Chris cleared the space between the 
bench and his tormentor in a single 
leap. At all events, there could be no 
question of the backstop’s intention. 
Before Jordan even realized that his ef- 
forts had been at last successful, he 
received a stinging blow on the cheek 
from the flat of King’s hand, making 
him stagger, and bringing a snarl of 
fury from his lips. 

The fight was amazingly brief. As 
‘the angry pitcher rushed him King 
` neatly side-stepped and dealt him a 
staggering jolt. Jordan whirled to meet 
a wallop that sent him reeling. After 
that the end was a question of seconds 
only. 

King fought with a skill and ease 
which sent thrills of dazed admiration 
chasing up and down the spines of most 
of the spectators. Not one of them had 
ever seen a mere amateur handle his 
fists like this. The fellow’s every 
movement was like a professional’s in 
the deft certainty, the cool restraint 
which saves unnecessary effort, no less 
than the astonishing power and strength 
that goes into every telling blow. 

Smoke was helpless in his hands. 
Not once did he land fairly on the 
aroused backstop, whose face through- 
out wore an expression really awesome 
—the face of a fighter pitiless when 
aroused. At length a powerful jolt 
over the heart made the pitcher drop 
his guard, and a smash on the point of 
his jaw sent him crashing against the 
bench, a limp, inert mass. 

For a moment Christy stood motion- 
less, his breathing scarcely quickened. 
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The mahogany-colored hair made a ruf- 
fled crest above the clean-cut, forceful 
face. The wide-open eyes, turned al- 
most black, ranged swiftly over the half 
circle of surprised, astonished faces be- 
fore him. 

“It's been coming to him for some 
time,” he said at last, in a quiet voice 
which held a touch of explanation in it. 
“Tf I didn’t hate scrapping, it would 
have been delivered weeks ago. There’s 
nothing to prevent any man thinking 
whatever he likes about me, but there’s 
a limit when it comes to premeditated 
insult.” 

Again King’s eyes swept the circle of 
faces, and, reading in them no inclina- 
tion to take up fordan’s quarrel, he 
gathered up sweater, cap, and mitt, and 
quietly departed for the field. 

“Whee-ew!” breathed Pebble Stone, 
as the sound of the closing door came 
back to them. “And then some!” 

It was natural that Stone should be 
delighted at what had happened; but, 
curiously enough, Tug Manny’s face 
reflected not a little of the shortstop’s 
pleased satisfaction. 

“And he don’t like  scrappin’!” 
grunted the square-shouldered second 
baseman reflectively. 

Somebody hustled for water to bring 
the unconscious pitcher around, and 
every one else began talking at once. In 
the midst of that babel it was the voice 
of the stranger, a friend of Jordan’s 
bearing the euphonious name of Potts, 
which made itself heard. 

“That guy ain’t a ball player!” he ex- 
caged excitedly. “He’s a prize fight- 
eri 

“You bet. he is!” replied Manny 

rimly. “We ain’t none of us blind.” 

“But I mean he’s a professional,” 
persisted Potts emphatically. “He 
fought Sailor Moran in Denver last 
winter, and knocked him out in the sec- 
ond round.” 

The turmoil ceased suddenly, only to 
start up again incredulously: 

“Stand away from the horse’s head! 
He might bite you!” 

“Where’s the gent’s keeper?” 

“Somebody turn him over; 
dreaming !” 
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“Nothing like it!” retorted Potts, 
whose plump, pink, close-shaven face 
and suit of startling black-and-white 
check were both decidedly. sporty in 
character. - “I was at the ringside, and 
ld spot him again anywhere.” 

“But Moran was only licked once last 
year,” put in Loutrel, who kept track 
of every fight of any importance, and 
knew what he was talking about. “That 
was by Jack Dugan.” 

“Don’t I know it?” sniffed Potts in- 
dignantly. “This guy is Dugan!” 

Grunts of astonishment greeted this 
statement. One did not have to be a 
fight “bug” to remember the dramatic 
encounter in December at Denver, in 
which the heavyweight champion of the 
Middle West was put out of business 
by an unknown no one had ever heard 
of, and who apparently vanished from 
the face of the earth immediately after 
the fight. 

The mystery of the winner’s identity 
and present whereabouts had been 
worked by the newspapers to the limit. 
Ali over the country sporting writers, 
when hard pressed for news, reverted 
to the old question: “Who is Jack Ðu- 
gan, and where is he?” and filled much 
space with suppositions, plausible and 
otherwise. 

To be assured that the mysterious 
pugilist had actually been identified 
with one of their own’ teammates—a 
man who had been with the club for 
over a year—was staggering, and 
brought forth a swift burst of incre- 
dulity from the astonished Wolves. 

But Potts remained unshaken in his 
identification. Moreover, as he quick- 
ly pointed out, King’s amazing -skill 
with his fists was so strongly corrobo- 
rative that no one should remain in 
doubt. 

Nobody could deny the plausibility 
of this argument. During the progress 
of the fight the majority of the spec- 
tators had mentally compared King’s 
methods with those of a professional, 
never dreaming that the man actually 
was one. Within three minutes the 
whole crowd had concluded that Potts 
might be right, and, as they poured out 
on the field, the wiry shortstop in the 
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lead, every tongue was wagging at a 
reat clip over the novel and interest- 
ing piece of news which had come to 


‘vary the monotony of existence. 


CHAPTER XII. 
IN THE LIMELIGHT, 


HANKS to an alert mind and a 
swift pair of legs, Pebble Stone 
reached his friend well in advance of 
the throng. He had only time for a 
word or two, but he used it to such 
go urpose that when the mob finally 
assailed King with a perfect Gatling fire 
of question and accusation, the pinch 
hitter was ready for them. 

His manner was curt at first, with 
slight signs of nervousness as he re- 
fused absolutely to commit himself one 
way or another. But swiftly it changed 
to a bland, urbane composure, against 
which the curious players surged and 
stormed in a vain effort to make him 


_ either acknowledge or deny the truth 


of Potts’ allegation. Wheedling and 
cajolery were fruitless. Attempts to 
trap him failed equally. Ben Frazer's 
amused queries made no greater im- 
pression than the questions of the boys, 
which grew more frenzied with each 
succeeding rebuff. 

Christy parried each and every one 
of them with a smiling good nature 
which was proof against even the prob- 
ings of a solitary reporter who had 
looked in at the park to get Frazer’s 
estimate of the Dodgers, and was so ex- 
cited at what he heard that hé promptly 
forgot his original errand. 

“Of course, I’m not going to deny 
it,’ King said composedly. “It’s up to 
you newspaper men to find out the truth 
yourselves. Meanwhile, let the free ad- 
vertising come right along. It’s good 
business for the club—eh, Ben?” 

“Sure,” agreed the manager: “Every 
little helps.” ; 

“That sounds as if the boys had 
guessed wrong,” remarked the reporter 
shrewdly, “but I don’t believe it. 
What’s your objection, anyhow, to let- 
ting us have the truth?” 

“T’ve just told you.” 

“That’s only one side. Suppose, now, 
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you really were Jack Dugan, what’s 
your reason for wanting it kept se- 
cret?” 

Christy’s eyes twinkled. “There 
might be any number,” he returned. 
“If I really were this Dugan, and had 
kept quiet about it for six months, you 
don’t think I’d loosen up now, do you?” 
e“But you must be he!” put in Buck 
Loutrel emphatically. “Potts swears 
he isn’t mistaken. He says he’d know 
you anywhere.” 

“Would he?” drawled Brick, undis- 


turbed. “Then why don’t you take his, 


word for it?” £ 

“Oh, hang it all, man!” burst out the 
reporter, jerking forth his watch. “You 
must know I’ve got enough to make a 
pippin story, even if you won’t confirm 
this Potts; but it would give the finish- 
ing touch to describe your modest ad- 
mission of the fact that you are the 
mysterious, missing Dugan who handed 
Moran a sleep maker“ in Denver. 
Loosen up, won't you?” 

Even this appeal made no impression 
on the smiling ball player. Amiably, 
but quite firmly, he refused to commit 
himself to anything, and the newspaper 
man presently hustled away ager de- 
claring that he meant to work the yarn 
to the limit, anyhow. 

He did. Though young at the game, 
he had a knack of juggling words, and 
the story, run as a leader on the sport- 


ing page of an early edition of the, 


Evening Star, was a masterpiece of its 
sort. By a liberal substitution of ques- 
tion marks for exclamation points, and 
a lavish use of qualifying words and 
phrases, the young man got almost as 
- good an effect as if Potts’ statement 
had been confirmed in every detail. 

The tale spread like wildfire, and as 
early, as one o'clock the clubhouse was 
besieged by an army of reporters for 
other papers. Anticipating this, Christy 
arrived late. He was so late, in fact, 
that he had barely time to break 
through the phalanx outside the gates, 
rush to the locker room, and dive into 
his suit, paying scant attention to the 
dozen sporting writers who had pene- 
trated by hook or crook to the sacred 
precincts. 
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Like buzzing flies they assailed him 
with a storm of questions which he 
parried or answered not at all. When 
he turned to seek the field they fol- 
lowed, massing about him, plucking at 
his arms or clothes in a vain effort to 
detain him until they could persuade or 
trap him into some sort of a flat and 
square statement. 

But Christy would not be trapped. 
Swiftly breaking away from the throng, 
he raced across the field, the reporters 
streaming in his wake. As he neared 
the stands the fans craned their necks 
curiously. Then one of them, who had 
evidently seen the Evening Star, sang 
out shrilly: 

“Oh, you scrapper! Oh, you Jack 
Dugan!” 

The cry was taken up by the crowd, 
and by the time Christy dived into the 
sheltering security of the sunken bench 
the field resounded with an admiring 
chorus which held not a single note of 
disapproval or ridicule. The baseball 
fan is usually an ardent follower of 
boxing. To discover that one of their 
home team not only belonged to the 
profession, but was actually the famous 
and mysterious Jack Dugan, stirred 
their enthusiasm, and Brick King in- 
stantly rose a hundred per cent in their 
estimation. 

“How’s it feel to be in the spotlight ?” 
asked Frazer, as Christy dropped down 
between Russell and one of the utility 
men. 

“Not for mine!” King replied fer- 
vently. “Fame isn’t what it’s cracked 
up to be. Head off that swarm of pests, 
won't you? They’ll nag the life out of 
me if they get in here.” 

The manager shooed the persistent 
reporters away from the bench, and the 
field was cleared. As the batteries for 
the day were announced, and Biff Cal- 
lahan appeared, buckling on his wind 
pad, a storm of disapproval arose from 
the spectators. 

“Where's Brick King?” they de- 
manded. “We want King! He can 
win the game!” 

Callahan scowled angrily, and even 


` the level-tempered Frazer frowned. On 
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the bench Christy made no effort to 
conceal his annoyance. ; 

“The dubs!” he growled. “You 
might think they were running the team 
instead of Ben.” - 

Russell’s eyes widened. “What’s eat- 
ing you?” he inquired in astonishment. 
“Most fellows would be tickled to death 
to have the fans rooting for them like 
that.” 

“Well, I’m not!” King pulled down 
his cap and settled back on the bench, 
his eyes fixed intently on the first bat- 
ter. “You. don’t suppose for a minute 
that it means anything, do you? .It’s 
that fool newspaper yarn that’s got ’em 
going. They just want to look me over 
like any other curiosity.” 

“Some of ’em are yelling that you 
can win the game,” argued Russell, sur- 
veying the long-limbed chap beside him. 
“You did win the one day before yes- 
terday,” he went on quickly, “and only 
for Smoke’s bullheadedness we'd have 
copped the last one of that series. 
Looks to me as if some of that crowd 
out there had got wise.” 

King’s lips curled. “Hardly!” he re- 
turned. “They haven’t the sense. 
They’re just sore because Ben isn’t fall- 
ing over himself to suit them. If I was 
in the game, and didn’t do what they 
thought I ought to, take it from me, 
Mace, they’d try to howl me down if 
I was the best player in the club. I 
haven’t a bit of use for any of them, 
and I’m thankful that what they say 
one way or another doesn’t bother me 
at all. Listen to them now! They’re 
yelling at Biff out of-spite, and I'll bet 
they end by putting him in bad. That’s 
your fan all over!” 

The majority of the crowd had 
ceased their racket, and settled down to 
follow the game. A certain clique of 
boisterous spirits, however, annoyed 
evidently because their desires were so 
little heeded, were getting their revenge 
on Biff Gallahan. -Not the least effec- 
tive method was a burst of violent ap- 
plause which followed everything he 
did, and the simpler the catch or easier 
the throw the louder the fans stamped 
or clapped. It was worse than the 
roughest sort of sarcasm, and soon re- 
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duced Biff to a condition of white rage 
which could not help affecting his play- 
ing. 

When the catcher is “off,” the whole 
team feels it. Even the veteran twirler, 
Chick O’Brien, was affected to some de- 
gree; and in the fifth the Dodgers start- 
ed the inevitable hitting streak which 
put three tallies to their credit before 
the inning could be brought to a close. 
The Wolves stiffened, but even Chris- 
ty’s two-bagger in the eighth, which 
brought in two runs, failed to-save the 
situation. - The game was finally lost 
to the Wolves by a scant but wholly 
sufficient margin. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SOME JINXES. 


ANP all because of that bunch on 
the left-field bleachers,’ growled 
King, as he sought the clubhouse with 
Pebble Stone. “If they’d wanted us to 
lose they couldn’t have tried harder. 
They make me sick!” 
_ He was not the only one to be so 
affected. The whole crowd was sore, 
and Biff, who only a few days before 
had been proclaiming how right the 
fans were in their estimates, fairly 
frothed at the mouth; giving vent to his 
rage in language which shocked even 
Uncle Eph, the negro rubber. 

Chris managed to escape the report- 
ers of the morning papers, who seemed 
not quite so aggressive as theiryafter- - 
noon brethren. Nevertheless, the sport- 
ing page of every daily came out with 
the story of the balt player’s supposed 
identity as the famous pugilistic mys- 
tery. Si 
After giving a graphic and decidedly 
picturesque narrative of the incidents in 
the clubhouse the day before, one of the 
writers proceeded to draw atterttion to - 
King’s uncommonly good work during 
the last two games of the series with 
the Blue Stockings: 

The fans seem to have taken a sudden 
fancy for this little-used backstop, and en- 
livened the early part of the game yester- 
day” by calling vociferously for their fa- 
vorite. Manager Frazer might do well to 
use this very promising catcher more often 
than he has in the past. The contrast he- 
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tween King’s clean-cut work and the slip- 
shod performance of Callahan in this first 
game of a new series would be apparent to 
a far less astute person than old Ben. It 
would come as no very great surprise if the 
Cabbage, as King was christened over a year 
ago, developed into one of those mascots, or 
jinx killers, which have carried many an- 
other team to triumphant victory. 


“Rot!” growled the object of these 
remarks, tossing the paper to one side 
and proceeding with his interrupted 
breakfast. “Honest, Peb, did you ever 
read such bum dope? Those’ newspa- 
per men write anything to fill space.” 

Stone shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, 
I don’t know,” he objected. “There 
might be something in it, at that.. Look 
at Charlie Faust, the rube that brought 
the Giants luck. He was a jinx killer 
for fair.” 

King threw back his head and roared. 
“You don’t mean to say you believe 
that nonsense?” he exclaimed. 

“How do you know it’s nonsense?” 
persisted Pebble doggedly. “The 
Giants toted him all over the, country, 
didn’t they?” 

“Yes, but——” 

“And they didn’t lose a game while 
he was on the job, did they?” 

“Well, not until the world’s series, I 
admit. He wasn’t much use then, 
though.” 

“He'd lost his power, that’s all. They 
do sometimes.” The shortstop’s face 
was quite serious. “Now, you won the 
first game you were put in to catch, and 
only for Smoke’s foolishness you'd 
have won the second = 

“Which proves that luck hadn’t any- 
thing to do with it,” chuckled Christy. 
“Tf I'd been a jinx killer, wed have 
won regardless.” 

“Not at all. You hadn’t got started, 
that’s all. With you on the bench, the 
Dodgers copped the game yesterday 
when they hadn’t a scrap of right to it. 
I'll bet good money, Chris, that if you 
catch this afternoon we win; if you 
don’t, we lose.” 

Realizing the folly of arguing with 
a man superstitious to that extent, King 
merely laughed—and made not the 
slightest impression on Pebble. 

Whether Ben Frazer likewise be- 
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lieved in jinxes, or was merely shrewd 
enough to make the most of his young 
player’s momentary notoriety, was im- 
possible to say. At all events, he put 
King in to catch that afternoon, and 
when Chris appeared on the diamond 
he was greeted with an uproarious dem- 
onstration which even his indifference 
failed to chill. He handled Mace Rus- 
sell so well that the Dodgers were 
snowed under by the end of the fifth 
inning, and what the home team did to’ 
them afterward was in the nature of 
rubbing it in. 

“Some mascot, ain’t he?” remarked 
Tug Manny, as they left the field. 
“Regular jinx killer, I call him.” 

“Just what I was saying this morn- 
ing,” exclaimed Pebble triumphantly ; 
“but he wouldn’t listen to me. He 
don’t believe in the jinx.” 

“What!” Tug’s eyes widened alarm- 
ingly; his jaw sagged. “Don’t believe 
in Oh, I know some don’t, but 
I’ve seen a few things in my time.” 

The conversation having taken this 
turn, it was only natural to continue 
along the same lines in the locker room. 
The other men joined in, and King ob- 
served that the majority were firm be- 
lievers in the jinx, the mascot, and vari- 
ous other offspring of fickle fortune. 
Even Larry Cottrell, a graduate of 
Princeton, and Scrappy Betts, whose 
father was a minister, were possessed 
of certain well-defined superstitions 
more deep-rooted than many of the 
principles inculcated in them from 
childhood. 

Biff Callahan’s opinion was not 
forthcoming, for Biff was in a state of 
grouch which found no gratification 
even in unlicensed speech. As for Jor- 
dan, he had not spoken a word to 
Christy since their encounter the day 
before, nor by so much as a blink of 
the eyelid had he betrayed a conscious- 
ness of the catcher’s presence. 

“He brought it on himself,” re- 
marked King, as they drifted to that 
subject on the way home. “I stood for 
it as long as I could.” 

“Aw, ‘twas a good thing for him!’ 
declared Stone emphatically. “He's 
been all-swelled up over the way he 
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could handle his dukes, and he sure 
needed something like that to take him 
down. I never had much use for him, 
anyhow. He let that sister of his—as 
nice a little girl as I know anywhere— 
earn her own living as a trained nurse 
when he was getting as much as two 
thousand a season with the minors.” 

` “Well,” said King, “she’s not doing it 
now, surely? He must be pulling three 
times that, at least.” 

“Sixty-five hundred,” corrected Peb- 
ble. “No, he supports her now; but, at 
that, Pd be willing to bet she don’t live 
in luxury. But Smoke’s no tight- 
wad.” He caught his breath, flushed, 
shot a side glance at his companion, 
then went on rapidly: “But he’s one of 
those guys who are generous mainly 
with themselves. I reckon his tailor 
bill alone is more than he lets her have 
for everything.” 

“You seem to know a lot about her,” 
said Chris, as they entered the hotel. 
He was not particularly interested in 
Smoke Jordan’s sister, but he never lost 
an opportunity of chaffing Pebble on his 
susceptibility to the fair sex. “Is she 
another on your list?” 

“Nothing like it,” retorted the short- 
stop readily. “She’s just a good sort, 
and what she don’t know about baseball 
Say, there she is now—sitting on 
that sofa across the room! Come on 
over, and TIl introduce you.” 

King: protested. He could imagine 
nothing more embarrassing than an in- 
troduction to the sister of a man he 
had been obliged to whip only the day 
before. He tried his best to escape, 
but Pebble had a firm hold’ of his arm, 
and was evidently bent on having his 
own way. Without recourse to actual 
violence it was impossible to break 
away, and with an inward determina- 
tion to take it out of his friend later, 
Christy submitted to the inevitable, 
crossed the lobby, and paused before 
the sofa. . 

“Good evening, Miss Jordan,” said 
the shortstop. “Pd like you to meet 
Chris King—our prize backstop, you 
know.” 

As Christy lifted his hat and bowed, 
he received a glance from a pair of 
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brown eyes which was like a blow. It 
was not merely indifferent. He had 
been prepared for that, and for a cer- 
tain measure of polite coolness. But 
this open, unmistakable antagonism, 
amounting almost to hostility, brought 
a touch of color to his face. 

“How do you do, Mr. King?” . 

The words came coldly from her 
lips, turning the greeting into the most 
stereotyped, meaningless phrase. Chris 
fell back a step, a sudden irritation 
surging up within him. He disliked 
people who allowed unreasoning preju- 
dice to govern their every action. His 
answering salutation was even more 
politely indifferent than hers had been. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ANTAGONISM. 


THE boys have just about decided 

that King is our mascot,” cheer- 
fully observed Pebble, serenely uncon- 
scious of the chilly atmosphere around 
him. “When he’s behind the pan the 
Wolves win, and vice versa. You no- 
ticed we lost yesterday when he wasn’t 
in the game?” 

Miss Jordan elevated her eyebrows a- 
trifle. “I should have said it was be- 
cause the left-field bleachers got after 
Callahan,” she returned crisply. 

“That’s the way jinxes work,” ex- 
plained the shortstop. “Often there 
seems to be some other reason when 
there really isn’t. For instance, you 
may have noticed how much King’s 
been in the papers lately.” 

Christy could have choked him for 
bringing up the subject of all others he 
should have avoided. Miss Jordan’s 
lips came together and the color deep- 
ened in her cheeks. From the moment 
of that first cool greeting she had not 
even looked at King, but now her 
glance shifted suddenly to his face, and 
remained there just long enough for 
him to see the cold dislike in her eyes 
before they returned to Pebble’s 
freckled countenance. 

“T have—yes,” she said calmly, but 
with a deliberate sting in her voice. 
“For a ball player Mr. King is certain- 
ly—versatile.” 
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“He’s that, all right,” chuckled Stone. 
“But what I was getting at is this: In 
my opinion this Newspaper notoriety is 
all part of the jinx killer getting in his 
fine work. You can’t call it anything 
but luck that brought Potts on from 
Denver so’s he could be in the club- 

house at just the right moment.” 

' The shortstep’s lack of finesse was 
deplorable, and Brick longed to punch 
him. But Pebble was openly proud of 
his friend’s suddenly acquired reptita- 
tion as a fighter, and could not under- 
stand the latter’s continued refusal to 
accept the honors thrust upon him. 
How much longer he might have expa- 
tiated on the subject had not King in- 
tervened would be impossible to tell. 
Christy’s momentary irritation at the 
girl’s almost insulting treatment of him 
had given place to the saving grace of 
humor, but he still felt that the sooner 
this somewhat uncomfortable situation 
was brought to an end the better it 
would be for all of them. ; 

“It certainly wasn’t lucky for me,” 
he interposed quietly. “The whole 
thing has been a great nuisance.” 

Miss Jordan swiftly turned her head, 
and looked him squarely in the eyes. 

“Tt must have been,” she said, in 
tones of sarcastic disbelief. “I sup- 
pose all this publicity is terribly annoy- 
ing to a really sensitive person.” 

Her purpose was so evidently to an- 
ger him that even the shortstop per- 
ceived it, and stared at her in surprise. 
She succeeded, too. The assault was 
uncalled for, and Christy was irritated 
in spite of his determination not to be 
moved by anything she said or did. But 
not for the world would he allow her 
to see this. He smiled down on her 
with a careless good humor which must 
have been extremely annoying, and 
shrugged his broad shoulders lightly. 

“Oh, that doesn’t bother me,” he 
drawled. “Being in the limelight is 
good for business, you know. What I 
object to is having a squad of reporters 
pestering me every time they get a 
chance, but I suppose I ought not to 
mind it. If it wasn’t for the newspa- 
per boys I shouldn’t be getting all this 
free advertising. You may have no- 
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ticed how I kept them guessing by hav- 
ing nothing to say.” 

He cared little for the fact that he 
was deliberately giving her a false im- 
pression of himself. Her opinion was 
a matter of the utmost indifference to 
him. He was laying it on thick for the 
somewhat unkind but perfectly natu- 
ral purpose of evening things up a lit- 
tle. No matter what her feelings for 
him might be, it seemed to him that she 
might repress them to some extent. 

Miss Jordan’s eyes snapped. “Very 
clever, indeed, wasn’t it?” she returned 
sarcastically, a note of irritation show- 
ing in spite of her efforts to prevent it. 
“You won’t have to give, up money to a 
press agent, that’s sure.’ 

“Exactly what I thought,” agreed 
Chris serenely. He glanced at his com- 
panion. “Well, old man, hadn’t we bet- 
ter be going up to dress? It’s been a 
pleasure to meet you, Miss Jordan,” he 
concluded smoothly. 

“Thank you!” returned. the girl, set- 
tling back against “the cushions with a ` 
very realistic simulation of boredom. 

If one could judge from her tone and 
manner, she had not the least desire 
ever again to lay eyes upon the tall 
young man who bowed so gracefully 
and turned away without further com- 
ment. 

She detested him. She had let him 
see that clearly, and she was glad. But, 
womanlike, she was unspeakably an- 
noyed and irritated by his nonchalance, 
his cool indifference to her opinion. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ON COMMON GROUND. 


commented Peb- 

ble, as he and King stepped into 
the elevator. “You didn’t seem to 
make much of a hit, Chris.” 

King glared at him in silence. He 
cared nothing for the girl or her opin- 
ion of him. But it made him vastly 
uncomfortable to realize that he had 
been guilty of anything approaching 
rudeness to a woman. 

“You idiot!” he exclaimed at last. 
“As a bonehead you cop the blue rib- 
bon. Of course, you knew Ild enjoy 
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being introduced to a girl whose broth- 
er I knocked out yesterday! You knew 
Td be delighted to give her a chance to 
freeze me.” 

“Aw, come off!” protested Stone. 
“Tt was a case of crossed signals, that’s 
all. Molly Jordan isn’t the kind to get 
sore just because you put Smoke to 
sleep. She knows him too well.” 

They had left the elevator, and were’ 

before King’s door. The backstop’s 
anger lessened considerably as he saw 
how innocent Stone had been of any 
malicious intent. 
: “Anybody could tell, Peb, that you 
never had a sister,” he said. “No mat- 
ter what a fellow may be, he’s just 
about perfection to his sister. What- 
ever he does is right, and whatever he 
tells her is true. Smoke’s given her his 
side of the story, of course. And this 
Jack Dugan stuff in the papers has led 
her to think I’m about the biggest brute 
living.” 

The shortstop flushed, and his eyes 
flashed. “I never thought of that,” he 
admitted. “Of course, the dub’s lied to 
her. I’m going back again to put her 
wise to the whole business.” 

He turned impulsively toward the 
elevator, but Christy grabbed his arm. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” he 
said shortly. “In the first place, she 
wouldn’t believe you. In the second, I 
don’t mean to give her another chance 
to hand out any more of her delicate 
brand of sarcasm, even through you. 
The thing’s over and done with. I’m 
not pining for her good opinion, and® 
aftet this I'll simply take good care to 
keep out of her way, that’s all.” 

It was with a fresh sense of irritation 
that he glanced up the following after- 
noon from a study of the little black 
book which had occupied him ever since 
he took his seat in a car bound for the 
park, to discover the star pitcher’s sis- 
ter sitting almost directly opposite. 

She. was not looking at him, but there 
was an indefinable something in her at- 
titude which told him plainly that she 
was perfectly aware of his presence, 
and even resented it. 

Christy’s first impulse was to leave 
the car and proceed to the park in the 
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next one. However, in pursuance of 
his habit of giving the still-swarming 
reporters as little time as possible for 
their daily attack, he had timed his ar- 
rival at the clubhouse so closely ` that 
even five minutes’ delay was likely to 
make him late. Besides, a second 
thought brought with it the realization 
that such a step would be the act of a 
quitter, and his jaw squared slightly. 
A moment later Miss Jordan turned her 
face front an almost too absorbed sur- 
vey of the other end of the car, and 
their eyes met. 

The girl hesitated for a second, then 
bowed. But it was such a cool, curt, 
indifferent nod that a direct cut could 
have conveyed no more. The accom- 
panying expression was one of those 
how-dare-you-force-yourself-upon - me 
looks, and the combination of the two 
brought a glint of determined purpose 
to King’s eyes as he replaced his hat. 

- She certainly did not lack conceit if 
she imagined he had deliberately ma- 
netivered this encounter, and it was 
running away with her common sense, 
since he was settled in the car long be- 
fore she entered. 

Returning the small book to his pock- 
et, Christy opened an afternoon paper. 
He would have been more than human 
had he not turned directly to the sport- 
ing page to see if anything new had 
been contributed to the King-Dugan 
discussion. His eyes gleamed mirth- 
fully as they fell upon the headlines of 
the main article, and he quickly lost 
himself in its perusal. 

Most of the sporting editors had by 
this time taken up the affair with char- 
The failure of the 
leading character in the little drama 
to say anything whatever on the subject 
piqued and put them on their mettle. It 
was like a challenge to prove their point 
if they could, which one and all of them 
seized with avidity. The Evening Star, 
by virtue of its priority in the field, was 
the most enterprising and radical. Not 
only had a capable reporter been as- 
signed exclusively to the story, but a 
number of photographs of Christy King 
had been dispatched to various sporting 
characters known, or supposed, to have 
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been present at the famous Moran-Du- 
gan fight, with the request to state 
whether or not they could identify the 
ball player as the mysterious pugilist. 
These replies were beginning to come 
in, and what caused Christy’s amuse- 
ment was their delightful dissimilarity. 
One pronounced it an undoubted por- 
trait of Jack Dugan. Another stated 
with equal positiveness that it bore not 
the slightest resemblance to the missing 
man. A third discovered a superficial 
likeness, but could not believe it was 
anything more than that—and so on. 

Chris was still following these inter- 
esting communications with great en- 
joyment when the sudden metallic 
clanging of a fire engine smote loudly 
on his ears. Before he could lower the 
sheet to see what was happening, a 
woman beside him screamed and started 
to her feet. Simultaneously there was 
a frightened shout in a man’s voice, 
and King dropped the paper to see the 
vast red bulk of a motor fire engine 
tearing out of a side street. It was 
headed straight for the forward end of 
the car, and was so close that it seemed 
actually to tower above them like a 
threatening juggernaut. 

Only a man with a brain quick as 
lightning and muscles trained to instan- 
taneous response could have been of the 
slightest use in this emergency. 

Like a flash Christy realized the in- 
evitable collision, saw that the engine 
must hit the trolley square in that cor- 
ner where sat Miss Jordan and a mid- 
dle-aged woman in black, and he 
plunged forward instantly. With a 
sweep of his arms he pulled the women 
to their feet, and fairly flung them 
down the aisle. He was aware that 
Miss Jordan had cried out in startled 
indignation, but her voice was drowned 
by the grinding, splintering crash of 
the collision. 

The car seemed to rise up, quiver, 
and settle back with a shock that piled 
men, women, and children in inextric- 
able confusion. „For one tense fraction 
of a second the silence’ was unbroken 
save by the clatter of shattering glass, 
the rending of woodwork. Then came 
a single hysterical shriek. As if that 
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was a signal, a wild turmoil of screams 
and shouts and incoherent cries arose 
as the terror-stricken passengers scram- 
bled to their feet and plunged toward 
the rear door, climbing over one an- 
other in a mad frenzy to escape through 
that narrow opening. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A DIFFICULT SITUATION. 


KING was consciots of only one 
thought as the shock hurled him 
violently against a stout man in a high 
hat who must have seen what was com- 
ing, but was evidently petrified with 
fright, unable to stir. His career as a 
big-league catcher was just beginning 
to open promisingly before him. If he 
were hurtin this smash, and put out of 
the game even for a few weeks, all the 
work and plans of the days just past 
would have to be done over again. 

Consequently, when he struck the 
stranger with all the force of his one 
hundred and eighty pounds of bone and 
muscle, and they went down together 
—the stout person happily underneath 
—King was aware of a feeling of grati- 
tude to his human buffer for having 
averted such a catastrophe. 

He was up in an instant, helping the 
other man to his feet. He did not even 
pause to ask whether the latter was 
hurt, for at that moment the frenzied 
rush for the door began, and he caught 
a glimpse of Miss Jordan in the midst 
of it, struggling to escape, but being 
slowly dragged into the vortex. 

It was the work of a second to reach 
her and drag her back to where the 
stout man stood staring dazedly at the 
wreck of his hat, which he had recov- 
ered from the floor. 

“There’s no danger now,” Chris said 
reassuringly. “Wed better wait here 
till the frightened people either get out 
or come to their senses.’ 

The girl made no answer. ‘Her face 
was pale, and her lips trembled. Once 
she glanced toward the crushed, splin- 
tered, caved-in front of the car; then, 
swiftly averting her gaze, caught her 
under lip between her teeth. A mo- 
ment later, as she lifted her hands -tò 
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straighten her hat, Chris saw that they 
were shaking so that she could hardly 
perform that simple action. ’ 

A casual observer might have 
thought her callous. The man beside 
her-realized, with a little touch of sur- 
prise—for he had set her down as one 
of those capable, self-reliant, almost 
mannish girls, with nerves like iron— 
that she was fighting desperately to re- 
gain her poise and self-control. 

She succeeded swiftly; but not until 
they had left the wrecked car and 
reached the street did she speak. 

“I want to—thank you, Mr. King, for 
what you did,” she said, in a cool, dis- 
tant tone. 

Whether she realized it or not, her 
manner made perfectly apparent the 
fact that she would have preferred that 
any other man had come to her assist- 
ance. It was clear, too, that she quite 
expected Chris to presume on the acci- 
dent which had, after a fashion, placed 
her in his debt. 

Her evident anxiety on that score 
brought a faint flush to the man’s face. 
Then the amusing side of it struck him, 
and his lips curved the least bit. 

“Tt is nothing,” he returned gravely. 
“T should have done the same for any 
woman. If yow don’t mind, we'll get 
out of this crowd.” 

She acquiesced with a curt little nod, 
and Christy promptly plowed a path for 
them through the densely packed throng 
of the morbidly curious who had gath- 
ered at the scene of the accident. The 
car had been thrown off the track, and 
King knew it would be some time be- 
fore the line could be cleared. Half a 
block distant, however, was the cab 
stand of a hotel, and for that he made 
a bee line. 

“The trolley won’t be of any use for 
an hour or more,” he explained politely. 
“I presume you'll want to go the rest 
of the way in a taxi—unless you’ve 
given up the idea of taking in the 
game.” 

Briefly Miss Jordan agreed. Her 
plans had not been altered by the colli- 
sion, she said. She still wished to see 
the game, and a taxi would bring her 
there none too soon. 


Christy hastened to the first one in 
line, and helped her in. Moving re- 
luctantly to the farther end of the seat, 
the girl raised her eyes suddenly, and 
stared in surprise as she heard the door 
slam and beheld King standing outside 
on the curb, giving hurried directions to 
the driver. An instant later he stepped 
back, and their eyes met. Without 
speaking, he doffed his hat in a cool, 
impersonal gesture of farewell. 

“Aren’t you going, too?” the girl 
asked, in impulsive astonishment. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered. “I’m down 
to catch to-day, but I'll take another 
cab.” 

For a second Miss Jordan hesitated, 
a faint flush staining her cheeks. 
Whether she was reminded by some- 
thing in his voice or merely by the. stir- 
ring of her own conscience, she did not 
know, but at all events there suddenly 
came to her a realization of how unut- 
terably disagreeable and priggish her 
manner must have been. Much as she 
disliked the man, she could not help ad- 
mitting that his treatment of her had 
been beyond criticism. She still had 
not the least desire for their acquaint- 
ance to pass beyond its present formal 
limits, but under the circumstances it 
would be hardly decent to leave him 
standing on the curb. 

“Won’t you—come in this one?” she 
asked slowly. 

King noticed the reluctant undercur- 
rent in her voice, and his heart was 
hardened. ' 

“You're very kind,” he said imper- 
sonally; “but I'll probably haye to 
speed, you know.” / 

Miss Jordan sank back against the 
cushions, her eyes flashing angrily. The 
last sentence passed unheeded. She 
thought only of the first—and_ under- 
stood perfectly. How dared he pre- 
sume to reprove her? It was intoler- 
able! The fact that her conscience was 
actively reproaching her for having 
treated with downright rudeness a man 
who had done for her all that this one 
had, did not lessen her indignation an 
iota.- If she had been a little cold, at 
least he had no right to remind her of 
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it so pointedly. He was insufferable, 
and she detested him more than ever. 
Still, as the taxi drew away from the 
curb, she leaned forward slightly and 
glanced back. She told herself that she 
simply wanted to see whether he was 
successful in getting another cab. If he 
should be delayed until too late to take 
part in the game the home team would 
' be badly handicapped. Nevertheless, 
she did not cease to look the instant she 
saw him secure the last remaining taxi 
on the stand. She continued to watch 
while he exchanged a few words with 
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the driver, and it was only after he had 
disappeared inside and the car was 
speeding in the track of her own at a 
lively clip that she turned back and sat 
staring at the whirling panorama of 
trees and houses, an odd mixture of ir- 
ritation and piqued interest in her ex- 
pressive face. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 

The October TOP-NOTCH, out September 
Ist, will contain the next section of this serial. 
This magazine is issued twice a month, so you 
have but a little while to wait. Back numbers 
may be obtained of news dealers or the publishers. 


Birds Sing for Prizes 


THE British collier’s love for animals and birds is proverbial. He flies his 
pigeons, he races his whippets, he “shows” his cats and his guinea pigs, and 
subjects his chickens to egg-laying competitions. E 

Very important are the “lark-singing competitions” of the various lark clubs. 
These clubs are well organized, and the “fixtures” for the year are arranged and 
published with all the care shown by a league baseball club. 

When passing along the street on a fine Saturday morning one may occa- 
sionally see two or more poles projecting from the upper windows of a tavern, 
from which are suspended ten or a dozen shining copper kettles. This is done to 
inform all whom it may concern that there is to be a lark-singing contest at that 
place in the afternoon, and that the kettles will be borne home as prizes by the 
owners of the successful birds. 

You could spend a pleasant afternoon watching the contest. For an hour 
or so before the competition starts the owners of the birds will be arriving with 
their pets. The birds are carried in little cages carefully wrapped in opaque 
black wrappers, for, by all the tenets of the lark fanciers’ code, they must, be kept 
in perfect darkness from the time they leave home until the actual time of 

-singing arrives. As the competitors increase in number the conversation becomes 
more animated, and the points and peculiarities of many birds are discussed. 

At last the time arrives, and the judge takes his seat in the singing room. 
The birds are brought in, one at a time, from an adjoining room, the little cage 
is hung upon a hook in the wall, the black covering is removed, and the bird is left 
to please itself whether it sings or not. A few minutes is allowed for the bird to 
make up its mind, the time varying with different clubs. If, after the expiration 
of the limit, the bird has not started, the cage is taken down from the wall, and 
again wrapped in its black covering. 

Bird number two is put up, and may immediately break forth into a torrent 
of song; a sudden stop, a few subdued notes are just audible, the song breaks 
forth again, a little tiring to the ear, perhaps, but beautifully clear; the song 
wavers and comes to a stop; the judge is carefully noting the hands of his watch. 
Two silent minutes go by. “Time,” calls the judge, and the bird is again wrapped 
up. Seven and a quarter minutes of song. 

The birds follow one another with varying success; some sulk and won't 
sing a note, while others are wonderfully plucky and sing as heartily as their 
open-air relations on the moors. At the end, when the last bird sings its song 
and is covered in its black cloth, everybody awaits the judge’s award. 

The results are read out, and as each successful competitor receives his prize 
he is heartily applauded. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME. 


HE little narrow-gauge en- 
gine that sometimes left the 
track, but more often man- 
aged to hold the broken rails, 
even in the rainy season, 
climbed the hill to Santo Cerro slowly. 
Save the road for the mule teams it 
was the only method of communication 
between Coast City and Santo Cerro, 
capital of the little, independent state 
of Santo Cerro. 

The shadows of the afternoon were 
growing long—so long that the one cast 
by the patched-up, antiquated little loco- 
motive, which had come gaudily painted 
from the scrap heap of a South Caro- 
lina road to the Coast City and Santa 
Cerro line, looked bigger than a camel- 
back. 

Into the fire box a half-breed tossed 
the three-foot lengths of mahogany 
that did not pay to ship because of im- 
perfections. Behind the engine rattled 
the two coaches and a couple of flat 
cars. To one from the United States 
the engine and cars—in fact, the whole 


train—resembled the one that is brought 
to little Willie on Christmas by Santa 
Claus, which, minus paint and a few 
wheels, some months later finds its way 
to the ash barrel, 

But to Santo Cerro it was a real 
engine and a real train. It carried 
down to Coast City, running mostly by 
gravity, with the brakes set, bananas, 
brought to the capital. If there were 
more than enough to fill the flat cars, 
then the two passenger coaches were 
used. 

There was some objection to this, but 
it came only from one or two foreign 
residents who were forced to live in 
the country, representing various fruit 
companies. Their objection was not to 
the fruit, but to the habit of the taran- 
tulas of. leaving a bunch of bananas and 
taking a sojourn in the hair upholster- 
ing of the cars. 

“Here you are, sefior,” said the con- 
ductor, when the train stopped before 
the platform, and Darcy O’Keefe, who 
had been watching the coast fade away 
as the train made its climb, was brought 
to a realization that his journey was at 
an end. The sole passenger in the two 
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cars to make the twelve-mile trip, he 
picked up his bag and a case that ap- 
parently contained an umbrella or walk- 
ing sticks, which he handled like a golf 
bag. : 

“One street down, sefior,” said the 
conductor, pointing with his thumb. 

“Thanks!” was the answer, and 
Darcy stepped to the platform. In the 
street a dozen children in various forms 
of undress, according to their ages, 
played about. They were a mixture of 
Spanish, French, English, Portuguese, 
and Indian. A porter, speaking Span- 
ish, begged the privilege of carrying the 
baggage, while an official, decidedly 
Spanish, saluted, and indicated plainly 
that he wished the passport of the new 
arrival. 

The inspection satisfied him, as it had 
the man at the port of entry, and the 
porter, with no further instruction than 
a nod of the head, started on. The 
children in the street looked up from 
play for a minute, while a pig aroused 
from sleep in the gutter moved out of 
the way. 

` “Good evening, señor,” said the hotel 

clerk, who left the veranda and fol- 
lowed the porter and Sefior O’Keefe 
inside. 

“A room, señor?” asked the clerk, in 
perfect English. 

“Yes; a good, big room, and bath. 
Have you one?” 

~“Not in the room; I am sorry; but 
at the end of the hall there is a large 
bath.” The clerk led the way, while the 
porter followed. At the room door, the 
porter departed in possession of a piece 
of silver. The clerk stepped inside. 

“Tt’s a pleasant room,” he said, speak- 
ing loudly. “The house is only two 
stories. It has a veranda of its own.” 
He walked to the long French window, 
and opened it upon the roof of the 
veranda. A slight railing inclosed a 
small space large enough for a chair or 
two, and a table, where in the quiet of 
the evening a guest might smoke in the 
privacy of his own gallery. As he 
showed it to the new arrival, he placed 
a warning finger over his lips. 

“From here, sefior, you get a very 
good view.” He was speaking so that 
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any one in the hall might hear through 
the open transom. “Over there,” he 
continued, “the sun rises. The road 
leads straight to the palace.” 

“Its a very fine view,” commented 
O’Keefe, and he looked over the stretch 
of streets, houses of wood and mud, to 
the president’s palace. 

“Has the sefior any choice for sup- 
per?” asked the clerk. 

“Anything you have; ham and eggs, 
cold chicken, anda bottle of beer,” said 
the guest. As he spoke, the clerk 
stepped close to him, and whispered: 
“They have the next room,” placed a 
warning finger to his lips, and added 
loudly: “Some cold chicken and a bot- 
tle of claret, señor. There has been no 
beer on the last two ships; but it should 
be here to-morrow.” Then he left the 
room. > 

When he had gone the visitor stood 
still and shook his head. “What does 
he mean, and who is in the next room ?” 
he murmured. “Its a fine time a man 
has now earning a living at his chosen 
profession, doing business with a lot of 
half savages. This is a fine place to 
start trouble, when a man’s mission is 
peace, if he has to fight for it. I won- 
der who it is in the next room. Time 
will do everything, even to turning your 
hair gray.’ 

O’Keefe walked over to the mirror, 
and looked at his own. There was a 
patch of gray at the temples, and a 
slight sheen of silver that went around 
his head. Beyond that he was almost 
boyish in appearance. He was well 
knit, but slightly built, five feet ten and 
a half inches tall, blue-eyed, straight of 
feature, cheeks a bit high in the bone, 
a mouth that was either hard set or 
pleasant, with corners going up a trifle, 
a jaw that relaxed and came forward, 
like a bulldog taking a hold. A physi- 
ognomist would have called him a fel- 
low of temperament and moods; cau- 
tious, but fearless when the time for 
caution had passed. 

O’Keefe had just finished washing 
and dressing when the clerk entered the 
room. A waiter with a tray of chicken, 
bread, a salad, and a bottle of claret. 
followed. 
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“I thought you would like to dine 
on the veranda,” said the clerk, as the 
waiter spread the cloth on the small 
table outside. As he spoke he pressed 
a bit of folded paper into the hand of 
the guest. When they had gone Darcy 
opened it and read: 

They arrived four days ago on the steamer. 
Already they have seen Ceballos and Elana. 
The president has given orders that you are 
to go to the palace to-night. 

“This looks good to me,” commented 
O'Keefe, “but I don’t know what it 
means. I am so sure I don’t know what 
it means that I’ll not drink that wine, 
and I'll get along without the chicken.” 

It was two weeks before that Darcy 
had left the Florida keys with a plan of 
the palace at Santo Cerro. The Con- 
solidated Fruit Company had decided 
that Santo Cerro needed a change of 
government. Too long Cipriano Blanco 
had been president. O'Keefe, used to 
revolutions, soldier of fortune who had 
seen service with the overnight repub- 
lics, had been picked for the prelimi- 
naries of the work. 

At a convenient point on the coast 
there had been landed the arms and 
ammunition. A month before the little 
railroad had puffed up from the coast 
with a couple of Gatling guns billed as 
organs, and consigned to an agent of 
the fruit company. They lacked only 
the wheels, and these came separately. 
In his inside pocket there was a list in 
cipher of the men upon whom he could 
depend for the overthrow of Blanco. 
In his grip were papers which, if found, 
would make of him a target at sunrise 
for the over and underdressed palace 
guards. 

Of all persons in the world O’Keefe 
was not anxious to confer with, Cipri- 
ano’ Blanco was the leader. Now, on 
the ground less than an hour, when he 
had intended to stay a week before 
making a move; with his mission so 
secret that only one person in Santa 
Cerro expected him, or was supposed to 
know why he was there, he was greeted 
by a message that in the next room two 
persons had been waiting for him, and 
evidently waiting to cause him trouble, 
as he had been warned against them. 
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In addition, Cipriano Blanco, grafter, 
looter of the treasury of Santo Cerro, 
expected him at the palace. 

His meal untouched because he be- 
lieved it best not to eat it, the wine un- 
corked, he sat down upon the bed to 
think. He looked at his passport. It 
was made out to Louis de Mouquin, 
citizen of the United States. He didn’t 
have it when he sailed from Florida, 
but as he had come from the steamer it 
had been handed to him. He had been 
told that there would be a passport 
there for him, and there was. 

There came a knock on the door. 
O’Keefe opened it, and was confronted 
by the clerk and another person, a 
small, wily-looking individual past mid- 
dle age, a Portuguese. 

“Señor Valdez,” said the clerk. 

Sefior Valdez made a profound bow, 
and Darcy returned it, extending his 
hand. 

“The sefior speaks little English,” 
said the clerk. “He desires me to say 
that his excellency the president asks 
the pleasure of your company at the 
palace for dinner at eight-thirty o'clock. 
The sefior will meet you down the road 
near the church.” 

“PIL be there,’ responded Darcy; 
“and say to his excellency for me that 
I much regret that I cannot dress for 
the occasion, as my baggage is not 
here. 3 

“Why did you ever leave the peace 
and tranquillity of the service of the 
Sultan of Morocco for a thing like 
this?” he muttered to himself. “If 
there was a chance I would beat it that 
twelve miles to the coast.” The clerk, 
who had left the room, suddenly re~. 
turned. 

“They are coming back,” he whis- 
pered, and two men came up the stairs, 
and entered the rooms next his own. 
They spoke softly, and in German. 

“Have a drink,” O’Keefe said softly, 
tendering a glass of wine. The clerk 
raised the glass to his lips, smiled pleas- 
antly, and tossed off the contents of the 
glass. When he had gone O’Keefe 
drank the remainder, remarking: 

“There was -no danger in that, and 
Lord knows I needed it.” : 
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CHAPTER Il. 
AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


UTSIDE it was growing dark. 
From his grip O’Keefe took a cou- 
ple of automatic revolvers, and shoved 
them into the pockets of his coat. A 
small package of papers he placed in 
an inside pocket, and walked down- 
stairs and out of the hotel. He de- 
cided he had until eight-thirty o’clock, 
and would see how much he was 
watched. 

For ten minutes he walked through 
the city, with its unpaved streets, 
shaded by the trees of the tropics. He 
took notice of the stores now closing, 
and of the houses, the homes of the 
well-to-do, and the huts of the major- 
ity, the naked children, pigs, dogs, and 
burros, with their silver trappings; the 
oxcarts with their loads of fruit, the 
population coming forth to enjoy the 
slight change of temperature due to the 
goig down of the sun. 

He could not see that he was fol- 
lowed, and retraced his steps to the 
church, From its shadow came Señor 
Valdez. He bowed, shook hands, and 
led O’Keefe into the palace grounds. 
Built of wood and painted white, it was 
a low, rambling building of two stories 
and a half. To the left was the bar- 
racks, where were quartered ‘the palace 
guards. A sentry on duty saluted as 
they passed. 

“Sefior Mouquin, I greet you. I am 
glad you have come,” said his excel- 
lency, Cipriano Blanco, coming for- 
ward. J 

In the light of the chandeliers, mak- 
ing the room brilliant, Darcy had his 
first view of the man whose grasping 
policy in dealing with his people and the 
fruit companies had resulted in the de- 
termination on the part of the Consoli- 
dated Company to start a revolution for 
his overthrow. 

Not for twelve years had there been 
a revolution in Santo Cerro. Then 
Blanco, riding into popularity on the as- 
sassination of the then president, had 
taken the reins of government. His 
had been a reign of graft and taxation. 
the posal wealth had gone into his 
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coffers. It was said that he had a`mil- 
lion in gold in several banks in Europe. 
The only persons paid were the palace 
guards. ; 

A little man with a large head and a 
shifty black eye, and cold, cruel nos- 
tril; such a man might be possessed by 
the spirit of a Nero. Suave, while ap- 
parently frank, he was a dandy in ap- 
pearance; his little mustache was 
waxed, his nails manicured, and his 
white flannels immaculate. 

“I am-very glad to meet you,” re- 
turned Darcy. 

“I dine very lightly,’ President 
Blanco explained, as he led the way into 


the dining room, half inclosed and half ` 


open. 

“Unfortunately I had eaten when 
your summons came,” said Darcy, as he 
seated himself. 

A servant opened a bottle of sherry, 
and poured two glasses. His host, a 
gentleman knowing the rules that apply 
in countries where brief acquaintances 
become coconspirators, and old friends 
of long standing become mortal en- 
emies; where assassination is not un- 
heard of, and the crimes of the Borgias 
not unknown, sipped his glass first. 

“I did not expect you for a week,” 
began Blanco. “It was kind of Señor 
Salatti to suggest that you come. I can 


trust no one. Only this morning two. 


of my own private guard were arrested 
on suspicion.” 

“As bad as that?’’\said O’ Keefe, lift- 
ing his glass to his lips. 

“The dogs will be shot at sunrise,” 
added Blanco. 

“T have word that the Consolidated 
Company pigs of Americans have land- 
ed arms,” the president said a minute 
later. 

“Where?” inquired Darcy, affecting 
astonishment. 


“Ah, I do not know yet,” said the 


little man. “That is it: It will be your 
business as general of the army, Sefior 
Mouquin, to confiscate those arms. 
There are one thousand rifles, I am told 
by my agents in the United States. And 
at the hotel now there is the German 
company’s two men. ‘They are here, 
waiting for the representative of the 
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British company. Together they are 
going to make demands, and do some- 
thing to start trouble. I could have 
them dead by morning. They do not 
think I even know. I know who they 
have seen. If it were not for their jeal- 
ousy, Señor Mouquin, these foreign 
companies could combine and rob Santo 
Cerro of everything. But I have dip- 
lomatically kept them apart.” 

“What do they propose to do?” asked 
Darcy, whose ground seemed firmer for 
him than it had been. 


“Their plans?” The president 
shrugged his shoulders. “Their plans 
are to start revolutions. The country 


will be in turmoil, but neither will be in 
accord with the other. There are more 
political factions than I have fingers. 
They cannot agree. I do not care what 
they do so long as they do not land arms 
here. These arms I must have. Be- 
ginning to-morrow, you will take charge 
of the army. You will take charge of 


the incoming persons; you will search . 


for these arms. I told Sefior Salatti 
what I would do for you if you were 
the strong commander he said you were 
—if you were the man for the crisis.” 

“I know, your excellency, but I. 
should like to hear it from you,” an- 
swered O'Keefe. 

“T said there was nothing I would not 
do. I said that you should have twenty- 
five thousand dollars a year; that you 
should, if it were agreeable and the 
lady liked you—I saw her eyes light 
up when Señor Salatti told of your 
bravery, General Mouquin—that I 
would accept you as my niece’s fiancé. 
I am growing old. I would like some 
years away from the cares of official 
life. I would like to go to Paris, to 
Brussels, to Madrid, to travel as I did 
when a boy. What is to prevent a 
strong man like General Mouquin, prac- 
tically the son-in-law of Cipriano 
Blanco, from becoming president of 
Santo Cerro?” 

There was a rustle of a skirt, and 
Blanco rose with his wineglass in his 
hand. Darcy O’Keefe followed his ex- 
ample. A beautiful young woman, ap- 
parently still in her teens, with great, 
laughing blue-black eyes and dark hair, 
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with a mantilla over it, had come upon 
them. 

“My niece, Bonita, General Mou- 
quin,” said the president. 

Darcy bowed low. The young woman 
smiled as he said softly, in a way that 
had pleased many women: “I drink to 
your health, señorita.” 

“She is all to me,” said Blanco, put- 
ting his arm about her. . “Dark days 
may come, but whatever happens to me 
I want you to promise me, General 
Mouquin, that you will protect my lit- 
tle Bonita.” 

“I promise that,’ answered Darcy, 
and he looked into the eyes of the 
young woman. 

Through his mind there was going a 
series of pictures. He was turning the 
album of his memory. He knew her 
face. 

“T have seen you before, General 
Mouquin,” she said; “at least, I think I 
have.” 

He was trying to recall a memory 
when she added: “Were you ever in 
New York?” 

“Often,” he answered. 

“Td have known you anywhere,” she 
said softly, giving him a glance that was 
full of recognition and mystery. 


CHAPTER III. 
HOTEL CONVENIENCES. 


HE soft moon rose in all the silver 
glory that is hers. The one wide, 
straight street of Santo Cerro showed 
little of life. Like the chickens and the 
pigs, the children were asleep. A light 
here and there showed a business still 
going on because the owner had been 
quiet all the afternoon. The tinkle of a 
beil of a silver-trapped mule told the 
knowing ones that some grower of 
bananas had stayed overtime in the 
city. 

Discs the hotel there were a few 
persons in chairs tipped back against 
the wall. In the cool of the eastern side 
of the hotel, where came at times a 
breath of air from the ocean, far away 
enough from all others not to be over- 
heard, two men sat in earnest conversa- 
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tion. They were the men with the 
rooms adjoining O’Keefe’s. In Ger- 
man they discussed the troubles of the 
German Fruit Company. - To them 
there was a crisis at hand. 

“That was not Mouquin; you are 
sure?” asked one. 

“Certainly,” replied the other. “I 
have seen Mouquin. Had it been Mou- 
quin I should never have allowed him 
to see Blanco first. I would have had 
him on our side. Mouquin is a soldier 
of fortune. He fights where the pay is 
greatest, and where the outcome is sur- 
est. He will be here, that is certain. 
He will listen to reason when he arrives. 
He will more than listen to reason’: when 
the representative of the British com- 
pany comes. “When he sees that Eng- 
land and Germany have combined to re- 
sist any further destruction of their in- 
terests he will see the futility of an 
alliance’ with a power that is waning 
and must go. The agent of the British 
company tells me their representative 
will be here any day now, probably on 
the next steamer. When he arrives, if 
he sanctions our plans, I shall start the 
revolt. Three hundred men with the 
proper spirit—three hundred patriots 
who are willing to raise the standard of 
revolt—could seize the shipping at the 
coast and the customhouse. The rec- 
ognition of the revolutionists by Ger- 
many and England would settle the 
matter. Las Casas could be declared 
president; Blanco would be in flight in 
twenty-four hours. By the time the 
American company awakened our 
friend Las Casas would be in control. 
Their plan to make De Leon president 
would be abandoned. They are only 
willing now to risk backing De Leon, 
because a movement against Blanco is 
due, is here. But with Las Casas, the 
situation would be changed.” 

The pair ceased talking as some one 
moved nearer to where they sat. The 
newcomer crossed to where they were, 
and extended his hand, saying: “Good 
evening, Mr. Voeglin and Mr. von 
Beahlo.” 

“Herr Consul, good evening,” they 
replied, and shook his hand. - 

“Let us go over where we can get a 
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drink of something,” said Von Beahlo. 
“The cursed place has no beer.” 

“Beer? Beer? Beer in plenty,” said 
the consul, “I foresaw there might be 
a shortage, and am prepared. I have 
plenty, the right temperature, in the cis- 
tern. Come!” And amid the thanks 
of the pair he led them away and down 
the broad main street, almost as light as 
day, to where the flag of the German 
empire hung listless from its staff. 

They had been gone a few minutes 
only, when the hotel clerk crawled from 
beneath the lattice veranda where they 
had been sitting. There was a smile on 
his face. His clothes were soiled with 
the dirt from beneath the flooring. He 
gave a whistle. A native came from a 
rear door, there were whispered in- 
structions, and the native set off down 
the street. 

Ten minutes later Valdez arrived. 
He went straight to where the clerk 
was still removing the dirt from his 
clothing. Word for word, as nearly as 
possible the conversation was repeated 
to him. 

“And the German pig says it is not 
Sefior Mouquin who has arrived, and 
that when Señor Mouquin does arrive 
he is to become a traitor,” said Valdez. 
“They are, backing Las Casas. And 
Leon, he must be coming. Leon is not 
in the country. It is well you have 
acted, José,” and Valdez was off down 
the road. He took advantage of every. 
shadow that was cast. He seemed to 
revel in the dark, and although the 
street was almost as light as day he 
showed seldom until he reached the 
church, and then was lost to view in its 
heavy shadow. 

Valdez, the closest confidential - man 
to Blanco in the whole state of Santo 
Cerro, was termed by those who hated 
him as the snake. He struck hard when 
he did strike; he struck without warn- 
ing, and crushed without pity. It was 
not believed that he loved any one. He 
had risen with Blanco. Blanco had be- 
come a millionaire from the loot of the 
state. Valdez had grown wealthy from 
the crumbs of graft. He was as feared 
as generally as he was hated. His spies 
were legion; the hotel clerk was one of 
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the best. Valdez owned the hotel, 
though it was not known. There was 
no room in it save one—his own when 
he wished it—in which conversation 
could not be overheard. With Oriental 
cunning the chairs on the veranda had 
been placed where they would be apart 
and inviting for a confidential chat, 
while an eavesdropper beneath the 
slatted piazza might lie and listen, 
afraid of nothing save the sting of an 
insect. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A SOCIAL HOUR. 


SERVANT tiptoed into the room 

where Darcy O'Keefe sat with his 
excellency. The president was saying: 
“My niece went to school in New York 
three years; ‘tis there she learned Eng- 
lish.” He paused as the servant whis- 
pered to him. He nodded, and Valdez 
entered. He spoke hurriedly in Span- 
ish, 

“Pouf!” said his excellency, laugh- 
ing. “They are fooled!” Then, turn- 
ing to O’Keefe, he continued: “Señor 
Valdez has_some information that is in- 
teresting,” and he nodded for Valdez 
to speak. 

In English that was almost flawless, 
save for the accent, Valdez, who shortly 
before had needed an interpreter, told 
of what had taken place on the veranda, 
and of the-statement that Darcy was 
not General Mouquin. 

“They know so little of Louis de 
Mouquin,” said Darcy, rising, “that 
they expected to cause him to forget the 
friendship of his old comrade Salatti, 
and betray a trust. Now that they do 
not know me, that they believe I am 
some one else, for a day or two at 
least, to them I shail be some one 
else. At the hotel I have told no 
one my name. The only one here 
` who has heard it is yourself, your ex- 
cellency,,and the lady who has left the 
room, and Sefior Valdez. For the time 
being I shall take another name. I shall 
be Mr. Darcy O’Keefe. It would be 
well if the young woman were recalled, 
and told that I am Darcy O’Keefe. She 
would understand, you think?” 
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“She would understand. Many 
things she has learned in the politics of 
Santo Cerro, One is that a man’s name 
is what is told her in matters of gov- 
ernment importance,” replied Blanco. 

There came the strains of a few 
chords on the piano. The president 
touched a bell, and in response to a 
summons the young woman came into 
the room she had left a few minutes 
before. 

“Bonita, my dear,’ said his excel- 
lency, “our friend, General Mouquin— 
it is necessary until some time later 
that he be known and referred to, in 
case there shall be a necessity for it, as 
Sefior Darcy O’Keefe.” 

“Señor O’Keefe,” she said, putting 
out her hand and looking at him quizzi- 
cally, “I am glad to meet you again.” 

“I am charmed to meet you,” hean- 
swered, and complimented her on the 
few bars of music she had just played. 

“That is all, my dear,” said his ex- 
cellency, and the young woman left the 
room. 

“For the present, your excellency, I 
will stop at the hotel,’ said O’Keefe. 
“Señor Valdez will be of immense as- 
sistance to me. It is there I shall wish 
to see him; while as O’Keefe I shall 
mix with every one. If I find it neces- 
sary before our plans are ripe to come 
to you, I shall do so. One thing: I 
judge from the actions of the clerk that 
the walls have ears. Is there a room in 
the hotel that is suitable for confer- 
ences? If not, I shall have to go else- 
where. Yet I should like to be near the 
two men there.” 

“There is such a room, and you shall 
have it,” answered’ Valdez. 

“To-morrow will do,” answered 
O’Keefe. “And to-morrow, señor, I 
shall have a task for you. It is one 
we will do together, and which will be 
a pleasure. I will see you at eleven.” 

Valdez nodded. Again there came 
the sound of the piano. Valdez bowed 
and withdrew. 

“Shall we have our coffee in the 
music room?” asked the president. 

“Delighted!” replied O’Keefe, angi 
tossed aside the cigar he had been smoR- 
ing, to follow Blanco into the white- 
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and-gold room where his niece was 
playing. 

“Do you sing, Señor O'Keefe?” she 
asked, as she turned her music. 

“Not for a drawing-room,” he an- 
swered. 

“There is something about you that 
makes me think you can sing this,” she 
said, and, placing a piece of music be- 
fore her, played a few bars of “Kath- 
leen Mavourneen.” 

“T have sung at that. At times I have 
sung it when I thought I did it well, and 
some fellow by my side has told me that 
I sang it like ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ 
with the music extracted.” 

“Won't you sing it now?” she urged. 

“Like a débutante, or a young woman 
who has concealed her music beneath 
her coat when she has gone calling, I 
need urging,” he answered, and came 
forward when Blanco added his request 
to that of his niece. 

As a soldier of fortune O’Keefe 
could sing. There was no mistaking the 
land that gave him birth when he sang. 
He had sung the song many times. He 
had sung it around the camp fires in 
Egypt; he had sung it with the Irish 
Brigade in the Boer War. He had sung 
it on St. Patrick’s Day in Fleet Street, 
and battled in the Cheshire Cheese Inn 
for the right to sing it. His blood 
warmed to it as the music thrilled him. 
His conversation, which had been with- 
out the slightest trace of brogue, took 
on a tinge as he sang. 

“And where did you learn it?” he 
asked. 

. “At school in New York,” she an- 
swered, and he noticed that Blanco had 
left the room, and was walking in the 
moonlight on the veranda, smoking, and 
apparently lost in deep study. 

“I am ashamed to acknowledge that 
I can’t remember where I met you, 
sefiorita,” he said, as he leaned over the 
piano, while he kept an eye upon the 
president. 

“Do you go through life so strenu- 
ously that you cannot remember the 
places where you did your deeds of 
valor?” she asked coquettishly, yet with 
a serious note in her voice. 

“T knew I had met you,” he said; 
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“still, the circumstances of the meeting 
would not impress themselves upon me 
so much as your face would. I might 
be ungallant enough to forget the cir- 
cumstance, but never so blind as to fail 
to recognize you again.” 

“Flatterer!” she returned. “When 
we don’t remember, we forget, don’t 
we?” He nodded, and she went on: 
“When we can’t help forgetting, we 
can’t, and if other persons are foolish < 
enough to think we should remember 
the trivialities of our lives, though they 
be events in their own, we are not to be 
blamed.” 

“Stop!” said O’Keefe facetiously. 
“Did I save you from the Brooklyn 
Bridge crush, rescue you from a sky- 
scraper, or give you a seat in the sub- 
way?” 

“PI tell you when I see you in New 
York again,” she answered. d 

“And when will that be?” 
quired. 

“Soon, I hope,” came the reply. 
“Uncle says he thinks because of the 
unsettled condition it may be better for 
me to be away while the next campaign 
ison. He wishes me to go to Paris, but 
I prefer New York. There I have 
schoolgirl friends, some married and 
others single. In Paris I have only the 
distant relatives of my father.” 

“So I must wait, I suppose,” he re- 
sponded. The girl turned her head so 
that the light fell full on the face that 
was lifted up to him. There was some- 
thing appealing about her. She looked 
to where Blanco was walking. From 
the bosom of her dress she drew a 
folded card. 

“Put that in your pocket,” she said 
softly. “Don’t look at it till you have 
gone. It will, I think, remind you of 
where you saw me. Then tear it up, 
please.” She turned to the piano, and 
ran her fingers over it lightly as the 
president reéntered the room. 

“With your excellency’s permission, 
and yours”—bowing to the young wom- 
an—‘“I think I will be going,” said 
O’Keefe. 

“I will walk as far as the palace gate 
with you,” said Blanco, and the two 
men moved out into the night. 


he in- 
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CHAPTER V. 
ON THIN ICE. 


THERE was a sleeping native before 

the door of the hotel as Darcy en- 
tered it. He stepped over him as he 
would over a big dog, and went to his 
room. There he pulled the card from 
his pocket and read both sides. 

“PIL be there,” he said, adding: 
“Maybe it’s better that I did not recog- 
nize her. If I had I might have lost 
my nerve a bit.” 

In the next room he could hear the 
heavy snoring of a man, and knew that 
at least one of the Germans was asleep. 
The moon showed the church and the 
street. It was very quiet. One lone 
soldier doing police duty on the thor- 
oughfare leaned against a tree, half 
asleep. 

Darcy looked at his watch. He rum- 
pled the bed, closed the door softly, and 
stepped out over the sleeping porter at 
the front door. 

He took a course toward the railroad 

station, and followed a street into the 
residence section of the well-to-do of 
the city. The houses were Spanish in 
style of architecture. They were the 
homes of the merchants and agents of 
various concerns doing business in 
Santo Cerro. He counted. the houses, 
and came to the fifth from a cross 
street. It stood in an acre or more of 
trees, and set back sixty feet. Keep- 
ing to the grass, which deadened his 
footsteps, he made certain that it was 
the place he wanted. There was no 
need. to knock. A native paid to guard 
the door stood before him. 

“Sefior Wilcox,” said Darcy, shoving 
a card into the man’s hand. It was not 
an hour for calling, but Warren Wilcox 
had felt certain that there would be a 
call. He knew that a steamer had ar- 
rived, and he expected some one. For 
more than an hour they talked in the 
library of the buyer of the Consolidated 
Fruit Company’s home, with the shades 
drawn tight and a candle burning low. 

“I agree with you,” said Wilcox. “It 
will solve the whole matter, and they 
can take care of the aftermath at 
home.” 
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“Wake me a half hour before dawn; 
Til sleep here,” said Darcy, and laid 
down upona couch. He knew little un- 
til he was awakened. Wilcox was 
standing by him, In his hand he held 
a cup of coffee. 

“Have you time to take a shower?” 
asked his host. 

“Yes,” answered O’Keefe, and Wil- 
cox led him to the bath, where he felt 
like a new man in a minute. 

“Take this coat. The dew is heavy, 
and it is a. bit foggy,’ said Wilcox, 
handing him a coat and pressing his 
hand as Darcy strode out and around 
the house toward the business part of 
the city. The fog that swept up from | 
the coast hung low. Through it, how- 
ever, could be seen the lilac streaks of 
the coming dawn. 

O’Keefe reached the church after a 
brisk walk. Inside all was dark. 
Through the one long window back of 
the altar showed the light of coming 
day. As his eyes became accustomed 
to the darkness, he saw that he was 
alone. In the shadow of a pillar he 
stood as a part of it. 

There was a creaking of a door, and 
two women entered. One, at a word, 
withdrew to the vestibule; the other 
came forward. Darcy made a slight 
noise. She started, and came toward 
him. He took her arm and led her to a 
flight of stairs that ran to the gallery 
of the edifice. They tried to talk in 
whispers. The whispers seemed to fill 
the whole place. 

“I can’t talk here,” she said, “and 
there is so much to-tell you—so much 
you must know of the dangers you are 
running. Valdez suspects. He was: 
fooled at first, but that was because an 
accurate description of Señor Mouquin 
had been mislaid. In the mail that 
came last night was a picture of Sefior 
Mouquin; I have it here.” She-passed 
to him a photograph. 

“To-day,” she continued, “their sus- 
picions will be verified, and Blanco will 
have you shot. My advice is to flee 
while there is yet time. Escape while 
you can. After you left last night, 
Valdez came back. The pair questioned 
me. I told them about meeting you in 
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New York. That you had done so 
much for me did not please Blanco.” 
“What do you mean?” asked Darcy. 

“I mean that he has stolen every 
dollar I have in the world, acting as my 
guardian. Every dollar that was my 
mother’s and my father’s, and should 
have been mine, is gone. The lands that 
were theirs have been disposed of. My 
father was his brother, but my mother 
was from Ireland.” 

“And this man has robbed you? You 
are against him?” 

“I will be against him to the point of 
driving him from power, but not to the 
point of causing his death; and that is 
what he fears will happen if a revolu- 
tion is successful. The palace grounds 
are mined. He trusts no one save Val- 
dez.” 

“Do you trust me?” asked Darcy. 

“T have always had confidence in you. 
I knew we should meet again.” 

“Tf anything happens,” said Darcy, 
as he held her hand, and the sunlight 
coming through the window showed the 
teardrops on her eyelashes, “come here 
to this church. Win or lose, I am going 
to take you out of here.” 

“T can leave at any time, but it will 
be as a pauper. All Santo Cerro knew 
what my family left in wealth; none 
knows what is left. His hope has been 
to marry me to some one of his choos- 
ing.” 

“Remember,” cautioned O’Keefe, 
“and be here if anything happens. If 
there’s a fight, win or lose, when it is 
over, come to the church here.” 

There was a volley of musketry in 
the distance. The girl gave a little cry. 
Daicy threw an arm about her. There 
came a second volley, and she did not 
flinch. 

“There was to be a double execution 
at sunrise,’ she said, shuddering. 
“That’s how I came to get out, while 
Blanco went to witness it.” 

O’Keefe stepped to the door. The 
fog had gone. The sun was shining 
brightly. In the vestibule of the church 
he passed the companion of Bonita. 
The street was deserted when he started 
back for the hotel. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
© QUICK ACTION. 


WO minutes after reaching the ho- 
tel he was almost ready to leave it. 
He stepped out upon the veranda in 
front of his room. It just reached the 
window of the next room: Darcy, cran- 
ing his neck, could see two beds, each 
occupied. He stepped back into his 
own room, and, wetting a towel, rolled 
it up.and, once more upon the balcony, 
threw it through the window. It struck 
the sleeper squarely in the face. He 
awoke with a start. A guttural Ger- 
man oath was stopped by Darcy shak- 
ing a warning finger, and placing an- 
other over his mouth as an indication of 
silence. — 

Confident that English would not ap- 
peal to the German, Darcy tried French. 
The fellow responded. 

“Wake your friend; it’s time for the 
pair of you to be up. Open your door; 
I will come around to you,” said Darcy. 

Somewhat mystified, but certain that 
the business to which he was called was 
important, the German admitted Darcy 
to the room. In French, for a time, 
Darcy explained the situation as it 
seemed to him. 

“You can take your choice,” he said, 
“between coming and staying. Stay, 
and Blanco will have the pair of you in 
jail before night. Come along and for- 
get the Englishman, and you can be a 

art of the De Leon government when 
it happens.” 

“Not till we see the consul,” was the 
reply. 

“You are here conspiring, and Blanco 
knows that. Las Casas will be in jait in 
less than twenty-four hours!” declared 
Darcy, forgetting his French, and go- 
ing back to his native tongue. 

“What you say is true,” said one of 
the Germans, speaking fairly good Eng- 
lish. 

“You can swelter in one of these 
jails, and be shot while trying to escape. 
You can be poisoned while trying to 
keep from starving to death,” urged 
Darcy. “Come and get back of De 
Leon, and we can all do business. I 
have arms, and PII have the men to 
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handle them, but I can’t if I wait after 
to-day.” 
“I think there is something in what 
he says,” said the German to the other. 
“What’s his answer?” asked Darcy 


impatiently. 
“He’s against it,” was the reply. 
“Good day,’ said -O’Keefe, and 


turned on his heel and left the room. 

“You'll have to stay there till I get 
back,” he said as he glanced at the trav- 
eling bag with his few clothes in it. 
With the one that apparently contained 
golf sticks over his shoulder, he went 
down the stairs and out. 

A rapid walk brought him to the 
home of Warren Wilcox. The latter 
was up and dressed. With him were 
two other men, while two more were in 
the grove near the house. 

“Patriots, friends of General de 
Leon,” said Wilcox; “Señor Darcy 
O'Keefe,” introducing them. 

“They have twenty-five at Corrono- 
dia, twenty at Las Palmas, fifty at 
Santa Moneta, and many more scat- 
tered along the coast.” 

“The thing to do is to get down to 
the coast, and seize the town. We must 
get as many as we can to-night,” re- 
marked Darcy. “Now to the railroad.” 

Santo Cerro was stirring lazily when 
the small band made for the railroad 
station. On the platform, sleeping, was 
the half-breed fireman. 

“Can he run the enginé?’’ asked 
Darcy. Wilcox nodded. Amid pro- 
tests that it was a holiday, and not a 
day for work, at least in the morning, 
the half-breed was awakened. 

“Ts this the only engine?” inquired 
Darcy. 

“Yes,” answered Wilcox; “the only 
one that works. There is another at 
the coast, but it needs fixing.” 

In ten minutes the hot wood fire had 
generated steam enough, and the little 
train started out of the yard. Looking 
up the street, Darcy saw a squad of 
Blanco’s soldirs. They were at the ho- 
tel. Coming from it were the two Ger- 
mans, gesticulating in protest. Darcy 
also thought he was able to distinguish 
one of the soldiers carrying his own 
hand bag. 
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“They have scented us,” he remarked, 
and pointed to a soldier who was look- 
ing toward the puffing engine. 

“They will telephone to the coast, and 
we will have to fight our way there.” 

“Where is the telephone line?” asked 
Darcy. ee 

“That is it through the trees there,” 
said Wilcox. 

“Stop her!” commanded O'Keefe, 
and the half-breed shut off the steam. 

A pair of pliers hanging in the little 
engine’s cab caught O’Keefe’s eye as he 
glanced about the cab. He jumped off 
the running board of the engine, and 
ran over a dozen yards to the telephone 
line. A minute later he-had climbed the 
nearest tree holding the line. Snipping 
it through, he dropped to the ground. 
There was a flash, and a bullet whistled 
through the foliage. 

For a half mile the engine continued 
practicaily on the flat before she struck 
the grade. A half dozen shots were 
fired. The bullets all went wide of the 
mark. Stopping again when the grade 
was reached, Darcy went back to where 
the wire lay along-the road; there he 
made a second cut. “That will hold 
them for a while, I guess,’ he re- 
marked. 

At Corronodia the train stopped. 
There was a scurrying through the 
palms and thatched huts, and sixteen 
recruits joined the party. At Las—Pal- 
mas, at a signal and more scurrying 
around, an additional dozen boarded 
the train. They were half-breeds for 
the most part. At Santa Moneta, forty 
—working mostly for the Consolidated 
Fruit Company and the Mahogany Ex- 
port Company, a subsidiary of the fruit . 
company—boarded the train. 

At Coast City, the revolutionary 
forces were augmented by twenty-five 
or thirty additional enemies of Blanco. 


_ The twelve miles had been covered in 


an hour and a little more. The inhabit- 
ants of Coast City, the majority of 
them at breakfast of fruit and coffee, 
were startled soon after the arrival of 
the train by a rush through the town 
of a hundred men to whom had been 
distributed a part of the rifles landed 
weeks ago. 
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The customhouse, built of stone, was 
taken without a shot being fired, and 
the receipts of the day before taken 
possession of. Nine soldiers and a cap- 
tain, made prisoners, accepted the terms 
offered, and joined the revolution. 

For twelve years Coast City had 
had no real excitement. The inhabitants 
of the age of twenty years and more 
remembered how Blanco, with his hand- 
ful of men, had taken the customhouse. 
At that time the stores closed, and for 
days the little shipping place, with its 
sandy beach and two piers, and where 
lighters were laden with fruit to go 
out to the steamers anchored in deep 
water, was alive with soldiers, patriots 
armed with machetes, antiquated re- 
volvers, and old rifles. 

If a revolution had to come, very 
well, they said, and the few stores re- 
mained closéd. The natives flocked to 
the beach, or lolled under the palms. A 
quarter of a mile off shore lay the gun- 
boat Blanco, sole ship of the navy of 
Santo Cerro.. Two rapid-fire guns and 
a three-inch rifle fore and aft comprised 
her armament. When purchased from 
a defunct steamship line and converted 
into a gunboat she had been able to go 
under her own steam. Now, however, 
the boilers leaked, the engines were 
rusted, and when she was moved any- 
where it was by being towed. Her 
crew, which on the day she had been 
placed in commission, with Blanco mak- 
ing a speech about the battleship being 
the nucleus of the navy that was to 
come, had consisted of a couple of 
Scotch engineers, native firemen, an ad- 
miral who had commanded a fishing 
boat, and a crew of one hundred, uni- 
formed in white. 

The engineers had long since trans- 
ferred their affections to tramp steam- 
ships, the crew had dwindled down to a 
dozen or more, who rowed the admiral 
around in a lifeboat, and took him home 
to sleep on shore at night. 

Still, for the purposes of a rebellion, 
Darcy and Wilcox decided that the 
navy must be taken. Admiral Opeidia 
had walked to the beach, where he 
waited for the launch. He was there 
when the customhouse was seized. 
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The admiral was captured, and when 
the crew came ashore for him they, too, 
were made prisoners, Patriots who had 
heard of the revolution were flocking 
in. So many came, in fact, with the 
revolution still in swaddling clothes, 
that in a few hours Coast City was 
garrisoned by two hundred patriots. 

A revolution must have a personal 
figure about which to gather. After the 
capture of the navy and customhouse 
the personal figure arrived. General 
José de Leon, with one hundred men, 
arrived at noon. De Leon’s army looked 
like a real one. In the matter of financ- 
ing De Leon, the Consolidated Fruit 
Company had spared no legitimate ex- 
pense. His one hundred men were uni- 
formed with blue trousers and khaki 
shirts, felt campaign hats, and shoes. 
Each was armed with a small-caliber, 
high-power rifle, discarded by the 
United States, and purchased at an auc- 
tion sale. The enthusiasm of the na- 
tives was aroused to the highest point 
when General de Leon’s soldiers, drag- 
ging behind them two Gatling guns and 
an antiquated fieldpiece, marched into 
town. í 

Coast City boasted of a plaza. 
There really had been one before the 
predecessor of Blanco had built the pal- 
ace at Santo Cerro, because of the be- 
lief that there was less chance of fever 
than in the coast country. With the re 
moval of the seat of government, the 
plaza that once knew a band concert on 
fête days, and was a place of prome- 
nade, had become grass-grown. It was 
here that General José de Leon took the 
oath of office. He promised to drive 
the tyrant Blanco from power. 

Following his speech, and athe cries 
of “Long live De Leon,” Darcy stepped 
to the fore. From the golf bag he had 
been carrying he drew forth a sword, 
gold-mounted, with silver scabbard. In 
the name of the patriots and the army 
of liberation he presented it to the gen- 
eral, the future president of Santo 
Cerro. 

So moved was the crowd, so wild 
their enthusiasm, as De Leon bowed 
his thanks and declared that the sword 
should never be sheathed until it had 
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restored to the people the liberties that 
once were theirs, that Admiral Opeidia 
broke away from his guards and 
pledged his life and the lives of the 
men of his gallant navy to the new 
cause. He told how long the navy had 
been neglected, until now, with bar- 
nacles clinging to her, and seaweed fes- 
tooning her hull, it took a heavy tug to 
move the Blanco. He told how the 
boilers were leaking and the machinery 
rusting, because of the~ graft of the 
Blanco government, for which many of 
the men about him had fought and bled. 

Darcy heard a clicking sound as the 
army, with De Leon at the head, moved 
from the plaza. The sight was impos- 
ing. There was De Leon, with his per- 
sonal army of one hundred; then came 
the hundred or more-recruits that had 
marched in, the two Gatling guns, the 


fieldpiece, and the remnant of the army_ 


of Blanco, captured at the customhouse. 
Darcy turned from the army to see on 
the cornice of what was once a band 
stand a moving-picture photographer 
grinding away, making a“record of the 
historic event. 

“When you get through I want you,” 
said Darcy. 

“Im through now. That’s my last 
film,” said the man, and climbed down. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN DOUBTFUL SECURITY. 


HROUGH the streets of Santo 
Cerro rushed madly the soldiers of 
Blanco. At the palace all was excite- 
ment. The revolution that had been 
impending for months had arrived. 
From the door of his house the Ger- 
man consul protested against the arrest 
of the two German visitors as an out- 
rage. All streets leading to the palace 
were guarded, and Santo Cerro was 
proclaimed under martial law. Cut off 
from communication with Coast City 
because of the snipping of the telephone 
wires, deprived of the use of the rail- 
road, Blanco fumed and raged, while 
from time to time citizens were brought 
in and accused of being revolutionary 
sympathizers and enemies of the state 
by Valdez. 
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The one road leading up from the 
coast, fit only for mule traffic, was held 
by a company of the palace guard, 
while Valdez prepared to obtain infor- 
mation of what was taking place at 
Coast City. 

Valdez knew not whether the revolu- 
tion was in the interests of Las Casas 
or De Leon. The latter, an exile for 
several years, had been a thorn in the 
side of Blanco. Twice Las Casas had 
been counted out of the presidency at 
elections. Valdez shuddered to think 
that the pair might have combined. 

From a window Bonita watched the 
preparations for the defense of the 
palace. Across the street near the 
church a barricade was built. Across 
the railroad another was constructed, 
while the palace gates were locked, save 
one, and sentries paced inside and out. 

It was in the afternoon that the ru- 
mors that had been flying thick and fast 
took definite shape. A man from Coast 
City brought the highly colored report 
of the capture of the customhouse and 
the navy, and the ‘arrival of General de 
Leon with uniformed men and field 
guns; also the rumor that they were 
only an advance guard. 

Later came word of De Leon taking 
the oath of office, the army presenting 
him a sword, and the reception ac- 
corded him by the populace. So un- 
impressed was Blanco that from the 
steps of the palace he addressed the 
army. He told them that the insurrec- 
tion would be over in a day or two, 
then gave an audience to the German 
consul. This official demanded that he 
be permitted to see his countrymen, and 
also demanded their release and an in- 
demnity. So insistent was he, so vehe- 
ment in his language, and so threaten- 
ing, that Blanco took counsel with Val- 
dez ->= 

Valdez opposed the immediate re- 
lease of the men. He favored the hold- 
ing them for a few days. He urged 
patience, and jumped to his feet the 
next instant, exclaiming: 

“Ah, that is what I have waited for!” 

Into the palace yard soldiers were 
bringing Las Casas, once known as 
“Las Casas, the Patriot,” twice elected 
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president, and defrauded of the office. 
' For months Las Casas had listened to 
the overtures of the German Fruit 
Company, and had consented to head a 
revolution provided the British com- 
pany also stood with him. Every move 
he had made was known to Blanco, but 
the proof was lacking. With the two 
Germans in jail, and Las Casas under 
arrest, it was thought by Valdez that 
evidence sufficient to condemn the con- 
spirator had been obtained. 

He did not believe it would be well 
to shoot him without a semblance of a 
trial. He even favored a court-martial 
and a delay of twenty-four hours be- 
fore the sentence was executed. In a 
manner as diplomatic as it was cold- 
blooded, he outlined the plan to Blanco. 

“Your excellency,” said he, “the gods 
deliver your enemy into your hands 
that you may save your country. Try 
him; sentence him to death as a traitor 
to the country; make an example of 
him.” 

The door opened, and Bonita entered. 
She cast a glance of scorn at both 
Blanco and Valdez. It was evident 
from her manner that she had heard. 

“So that is what you would do?” she 
exclaimed. “Not satisfied with the ruin 
that has already been wrought, not sati- 
ated with the money that has been 
wrung from the people, you would add 
murder to your other crimes. This 
morning two poor wretches were shot 
to death because there was a suspicion 
that they had been approached by the 
agents of General de Leon. Now Las 
Casas, the man who was the people’s 
idol, is brought in like a felon, and is to 
be condemned before he is tried. Do 
either of you think that executions are 
going to satisfy the people of Santo 
Cerro? What the people of Santo 
Cerro want, my uncle, is that you re- 
sign; that the creature there, whom 
they term the snake, be deprived of his 
fangs. Do you think if it were not so 
that a handful of men could take Coast 
City? How long do you think Santo 
Cerro can hold out against a deter- 
mined band of patriots? How long do 
you think your palace guards will fight? 
Do I not know your soldiers? I was 
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in the churchyard this morning when 
the guards passed in to bury the ‘two 
they had killed—one a mere boy. There 
was not a man in the party that would 
not sooner have fired a shot at either of 
you.” 

Blanco stood, the muscles of his jaws 
twitching. Valdez’s eyes glittered when 
she referred to him as a snake. He 
knew the truth was in her words. He 
gave a look at the president, and said: 

“Bah! Is Santo Cerro to be run by 
a woman?” <A sneer was on his face 
and in his tone. “We have done every- 
thing for the people. His excellency 
has been more than indulgent. The 
people have all they want, more than 
they need.” 

“You will please not meddle!” Blanco 
shouted, at the girl, “You have been 
indulged too much. Affairs of state are 
not for young women.” 

“Las Casas was my father’s friend,” 
she answered. “Señor Las Casas car- 
ried me in his arms when I was a lit- 
tle girl I warn you both that if any- 
thing happens to Sefior Las Casas I will 
let the people know that he was con- 
demned to death here in this room be- 
fore he was tried.” 

Blanco and Valdez sprang at her to- 
gether. The president placed a hand 
over her mouth; Valdez pinioned her 
hands behind her, and with a second 
handkerchief gagged her. 

“Ah, you will, you little traitor!” 
muttered Blanco. 

The girl, helpless, shot a glance of de- 
fiance at both. They looked at each 
other, nodded, and, picking her up bod- 
ily, carried her from the room, 

“She will keep for a while there,” 
said Blanco, when they came back. 
“Some one has been talking to her.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
REVOLUTIONARY FESTIVITIES. 


JS it a good film?” asked Darcy of the 
moving-picture photographer in the 
dark room that had been established. < 
“A bird!” answered the man. “I 
kept swinging the machine around. 
Why, it looks like there was a thou- 
sand soldiers in that procession.” 
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“Fine!” said Darcy. “It was a 
great bit of luck that you were there 
and I saw you. You go ahead and get 
a screen up, and grind it out on the 
plaza to-night. The people will go wild 
with enthusiasm every time you show 
it. To-morrow, if necessary, you can 
show it at other places. Just keep the 
populace enthusiastic to-night. Keep 
them cheering for De Leon and the 
army of liberation on the plaza until 
midnight.” 

It was a cheering, wild horde of men, 
women, and children that greeted the 
recruits that poured in during the even- 
ing. Wilcox had been busy. A Con- 
solidated Fruit Company steamer con- 
veniently neañ had transferred a force 
of mechanics aboard the Blanco. They 
had oiled the engine, and patched a 
boiler, so that she could move under 
her own steam almost as rapidly as a 
rowboat. She didn’t mean anything to 
the movement, except that she added to 
the picture; and when President de 
Leon went aboard her at seven o'clock 
he was received with a salute of twen- 
ty-one guns. 

“Tt impresses them,” said Wilcox. 
“That means a hundred more recruits 
before midnight. The guns are boom- 
ing, the red fire is burning, and the 
moving pictures are showing in the 
plaza; every man who comes from the 
interior will have become a revolution- 
ist by the time it is deemed best to move 
on Blanco.” 

It was when he returned from the 
gunboat that De Leon made his hit. 
All day the friends of Las Casas, sore 
at Blanco, but none of them in love with 
De Leon, had held aloof from the revo- 
lution. They were neutrals; they 
flocked in groups. They felt hurt be- 
cause, while they had talked revolution, 
De Leon had started one. It was to 
Wilcox that the news came of the ar- 
rest of Las Casas by Blanco. 

In the plaza where he had taken the 
oath of ‘office, the new president made 
a speech. He told the followers of Las 
Casas that their idol, the man they had 
followed for years, was then a prisoner 
in the palace. 3 

“Are the friends of General Las 
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Casas to stand by and see him merci- 
lessly condemned to death by Blanco, 
the tyrant? Is the old soldier, once the 
idol of his people, to be murdered with- 
out an effort to rescue him?” he cried. 

He was an orator acquainted with 
the emotions of his audience, and the 
address brought to his side hundreds of 
recruits. Before midnight Darcy, with 
General de Leon, and half of five hun- 
dred men, were aboard the two flat cars 
and two coaches, with the artillery and 
Gatling guns. Two miles from Santo 
Cerro the train stopped, and was sent 
back for the remainder of the army. 

It was four o’clock in the morning 
when the second trainload arrived, and 
the vanguard had reached a point a mile 
from town. By daylight less than a 
thousand yards remained to be covered 
before Santo Cerro was reached. The 
fog that hung over the coast country, 
and low over the uplands, concealed the 
army of liberation until the church 
came into view. 

Those in the front ranks saw that the 
streets were filled with people. A 
woman was gesticulating wildly. There 
was a crowd about the church. Wilcox 


, and Darcy halted the army and went 


forward. In the distance they could 
see that the palace gates were open. 

“Ts it possible they have not heard of 
what has occurred? But, anyway, why 
the excitement?” said Wilcox. <A 
woman came toward them as they hur- 
ried forward. . 

“What's happened?” Wilcox asked 
her. 

“Have you not heard? Blanco yes- 
terday arrested the good General Las 
Casas,” she answered. “He tried him, 
and he was to be shot at sunrise. Last 
night half the guard revolted. Some 
they shot dead. Las Casas they liber- 
ated. Blanco is shot very bad. Val- 
dez, the snake, he was killed.” 

“Who does that make president, Las 
Casas or De Leon?” Darcy asked. 

“That’s pretty hard to say. We have 
the army, and we'd better march them 
into the palace. TIl pass back the word 
that the guard ‘has joined the revolu- 
tion, and Blanco is wounded and a pris- 
oner,” replied Wilcox. 
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The news of the fall of Blanco went 
down the line. Victory had perched 
upon the banner of De Leon. “Long 
live De Leon!” came the cry, and the 
general, on a mule he had comman- 
deered, rode to the head of the troops 
and entered the palace gates. 

Darcy searched everywhere for 
Bonita. Like a conquering hero, De 
Leon rode forward. The soldiers of 
the army of liberation threw their arms 
about the palace guards. On the steps 
stood General Las Casas. 

“General, I was acclaimed president 
yesterday,’ said-De Leon. “When last 
night the word was brought to me that 
you had been arrested by Blanco, I 
gathered my army and came here, hop- 
ing to be in time to save your life or 
avenge a patriot’s death.” 

“Tf the people have proclaimed you 
president, I welcome you to your pal- 
ace,” answered Las Casas, as his eye 
took in.the army that filled the palace 
yard and the character of their weap- 
ons. Then, stepping forward, he raised 
his voice, and shouted: 

“Soldiers, citizens! The president of 
Santo Cerro—General de Leon!” 

General de Leon took off his hat, and 
bowed low, raised his hand for silence, 
and pledged himself to be the presi- 
dent of and for the people, rich and 
poor. 

The palace was overrun with soldiers 
when Darcy, at a nod from Wilcox that 
everything was all right, went in search 
of Bonita. At a door on the lower floor 
a guard was stationed. In the room 
was Blanco. Darcy found that the girl 
was not there. 

There were those who had seen her, 
they thought. None seemed certain. 
Frantic, he went through every room in 
the palace. He recognized the servant 
who had waited upon him at the din- 
ner there. The fellow, in a uniform of 
the guard, was now a soldier. 

“Where is Sefiorita Bonita?” he de- 
manded. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

He next appealed to Las Casas for 
information, then to De Leon for aid. 
Like a man possessed he ran through 
the yard, and to the church. There 
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were women inside. He walked to the 
steps where he had seen her in the 
morning before. She was not there. 
He remembered well that if anything 
happened she was to come there. As 
he passed out he saw a woman stand- 
ing in the vestibule. Her appearance 
was familiar, In an instant it flashed 
over him that she was the companion 
ot Bonita; =. ~- 

“Where is Señorita Bonita?’ he 
asked, and the woman, trembling, placed 
her hands over her face and burst into 
tears. “Ah, my little Bonita, that I 
have carried in my arms since ‘she was 
a baby—she is gone!” she managed to 
sob. 

“What happened? Tell me!” he said 
impetuously. 

“Oh, senor, I loved her mother. I 
was maid for her mother, the beautiful 
Irish woman; so like her, so fuli of. 
spirit.” 

“T know; but Bonita?” he urged. 

“Yesterday, when Las Casas was ar- 
rested, she rose up, she ran from her 
rooms to his excellency’s office. She 
did not return. I went looking for her 
later, Blanco was in one of his rages. 
Then came the night and the shots. She 
was not there. At dawn I came here to 
pray for her.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
AFTER THE STORM. 


DARCY waited no longer. His jaws 

set, his hands clenched, he strode 
back through the palace grounds. Slight 
order was coming out of chaos. A sol- 
dier barred his way at the door, failing 
to recognize him. Darcy shoved him 
aside and hurried to the room where 
Blanco lay. 

Attempts to bar his way were fruit- 
less. There was a commanding air 
about him that could not be denied. 
The guard withdrew, and saluted as he 
entered the room. A surgeon was with 
the deposed president. Blanco’s face 
was white with the pallor that comes 
when the end is near. The surgeon 
held up his hand. 


“There is a thing or two,” said 
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Darcy, “that’s got to be squared. I 
want to know where Bonita is.” 

Blanco rolled his eyes. There came 
over his face a look of surprise, of 
something he had forgotten. The sur- 
geon bent low, while Blanco whispered. 
There came a rattle in his throat, and 
the words died on his lips, while his 
eyes became glassy. 

The surgeon, with a hand upon his 
pulse, said: “Not yet.” He took from 
a table a glass of spirits, and raised the 
head. He allowed some to trickle down 
the throat of the man. There seemed 
to be a return to consciousness. The 
lips moved. Darcy and the surgeon, 
bending low, caught two words—‘“cell” 
and “incommunicado.” The head went 
back. There came a convulsive move- 
ment of the body, and Blanco was gone. 

A servant of the palace passing 
through the hall was seized by Darcy, 
who rushed from the room. He did not 
know definitely where the cells were. 
There were cells at the jail; that was 
all he knew. General Las Casas and 
Wilcox approached. 

“The niece of Blanco is in the cell, 
incommunicado,” said Darcy. “Where 
is it?” 

“I have, heard that there are such 
places in the rear of the palace built in 
the rocks,’ answered Wilcox. 

“Bonita—the daughter of my old 
friend—in a cell!” cried Las Casas. 
“Blanco had much to answer for; that 
poor child’s fortune! Come!” And 
Las Casas led the way to the rear, and 
down a flight of steps. They passed 
througli an archway of stone into a pas- 
sageway dark and damp; but damp only 
for a few feet, then dry. Darcy lighted 
a match, and Las Casas, while it flick- 
ered, grasped his hand and burned his 
own, extinguishing the flame. 

“There may be powder anywhere,” 
he said. “Blanco lived in fear. Val- 
dez was on his way to blow up the pal- 
ace when he was killed.” 

“She told me that the palace was 
mined,” said Darcy. ; 

Tapping the solid rock as they pro- 
ceeded, they came to a turn. Twenty- 
five feet farther there was a flicker of 
daylight. It seemed to come from a 
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great distance. There was an odor of 
something burning. They sniffed. 

“Somebody smoking a pipe, and an 
old one,” remarked Darcy. 


At the same time they heard a shout 


in German. Darcy replied in French, 
then English, and a reply came back. 

“The two Germans—Von Beahlo and 
Voeglin,” said Darcy, and a minute 
later they were before a grated door, 
locked by a heavy bar: that extended 
across it. While the bar was being 
lifted a groan was heard. 

“There is some one in the next cell,” 
said Voeglin. 

Darcy, in the darkness, felt his way. 
He felt a door and a bar. He called 
Bonita’s name several times, but got 
no response save -a muffled moan. 
Drawing a match from his pocket, he 
struck a light, and saw her lying on a 
coat. Her hands were bound behind 
her, and a handkerchief was in her 
mouth. He dropped the match and 
lifted the bar. Instantly the whole cor- 
ridor was lighted up. There was a 
sputtering of parti-colored flame, and 
like a snake it traveled. 

General Las Casas and Wilcox cried 
out. Darcy bounded into the cell and 
was by the side of the prisoner. ‘“Bo- 
nita!’”’ he cried, and ripped the bandage 
from her mouth. He heard Wilcox ex- 
claim: “O'Keefe, you've started the 
powder train to blow up the palace.” 

There was a moment of dreadful 
suspense. O’Keefe, with the uncon- 
scious form of the girl in his arms, 
made his way to the door of the cell. 
Wilcox and Las Casas had thrown 
themselves to the floor. The German 


who did not understand English struck | 


a patent cigar lighter, and applied it to 
his pipe. 

“Tf there is anything going to blow 
up it’s going to be a long way from 
here,” remarked Darcy. “The way that 
flash traveled, it could be halfway down 
to the coast by now.” 

“Tt may have come to a fuse that is 
burning slowly,” said Las Casas. 

“Fuse or no fuse, I am going out of 
here. Get that torch that the German 
has, and lead the way back. I'll carry 
Bonita,” replied Darcy. 


` 
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Back through the passage, with Wil- 
cox leading, the party made its way 
more rapidly than it had entered. As 
they crossed the damp place Las Casas 
stopped. A few drops of water fell 
upon the face of the young woman. 
She moved, and Darcy spoke soothing- 
ly to her: “It’s all right, little girl.” 

She came to suddenly, with her arms 
about his neck, exclaiming: “Where 
am I?” 

“Easy, little girl; you’ll be in day- 


light soon, You are with friends— 
Darcy O’Keefe and General Las 
Casas.” 


“Tt is all right, Bonita,” spoke up Las 
Casas. “It is I, Las Casas, your old 
friend.” 

“Tm so tired,” she answered, and her 
head fell upon Darcy’s shoulder. 

Las Casas stooped down and felt of 


the floor over which they were travel- . 


ing. 

“A lucky thing, that leak,” he re- 
marked. “This water has ruined the 
powder. The train burned to here, and 

then went out.” 

-~ “We did not come through water 
when we were brought in here,” said 
one of the Germans. “We came this 
way, but no water was here.” 

“We are in luck,” answered Darcy, 
as with his burden he climbed the stairs 
they had descended. The light hurt the 
eyes of all for a minute, but the air and 
sun soon caused Bonita to come to. 

When she opened her eyes she was 
in her own room. A doctor was with 
her, and so was the woman who had 
been her nurse from infancy. Darcy 
was gone. 


CHAPTER X. 
CORRECTING AN ERROR. 


THE flag of Santo Cerro floated at 
the masthead and the taffrail of the 
newly christened gunboat De Leon.. A 
coat of white paint had made her look 
presentable, and she had been renamed 
with appropriate ceremony. 

On the wharf, awaiting the arrival of 
a fruit steamer that was coming over 
the horizon, Darcy O’Keefe and War- 
ren Wilcox talked of the future. 
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“The Germans are willing to listen to 
reason,” said Wilcox. “Now all we 
want is a fair break. If De Leon gives 
us a shade the best of it, so much the 
better. But we are in a position to hold 
the trade without anything. Blanco 
had run up port charges and the ex- 
port duty so high there was no chance 
for any one to make a dollar. Heaven 
only knows what he has taken out of 
here. In three or four years, with the 
money that comes in here properly ap- 
plied, these piers can be extended so 
that any ship drawing not more than 
twenty feet can come alongside.” 

“When this other little end of the 
matter is disposed of, I think I'll go 
back to the United States,” said Darcy. 

“Tell me, O’Keefe—I had meant to 
ask you before, and I ask it now only 
out of curiosity—where did you meet 
Blanco’s niece?” 

“You remember three years ago, 
when this thing was first under way, 
and then called off?” asked Darcy. 

“Ves.” . 

“Fd gone up to New York. I had 
just finished that bit of business with 
the asphalt company at the island. 
There were two hundred dare-devils 
that would have been delighted to take 
a hand in anything. The Consolidated 
sent for me, and I was waiting orders. 
Then it was intended to land a filibus- 
tering party, and it was figured out as 
being something the state department 
might not like, so it was abandoned.” 

The other nodded, and Darcy con- 
tinued: 

“I was getting out of condition ; noth- 
ing to do but draw salary and spend it; 
when I decided I would go in for a 
little horseback riding. I used to go up 
through the park on a hired horse that 
looked like a hatrack, and had as much 
spirit as an oyster. Still, he could go 
for a spell. One afternoon I was rid- 
ing, when along came a runaway, with 
a young woman clinging to its neck and 
the bit broken. A policeman was after 
her, and I gave him a wide berth. He 
made a grab for the bridle, not know- 
ing what the trouble was. He might 
as well have grabbed thin air. The 
throat strap broke, and he piled into 
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the road, and the wild one went on. I 
threw my spurs into the hatrack, and 
he went forward. The wild one went 
out of the park and down a street. I 
was able to keep up, but gained little. 
Finally my hatrack got on the down 
grade when we were near Riverside 
Drive. He ran alongside, and I threw 
over my arm and brought the young 
woman up in front of me. The double 
weight was too much for the poor old 
skate, and he went down on his knees, 
and the pair of us almost over his head. 
In the meantime she had fainted, when 
all the danger was over. There was a 
doctor’s sign staring me in the face, 
and I carried her into the house. The 
young woman opened her eyes. She 
wanted to reward me. Why I did it 
I can’t say, but I passed her a plain 
visiting card. 

“T went to Algiers,’ he went on, 
“and was gone for a short time. Then 
this job came up. I’d though of her a 
little, of course, but I’d never asked 
her name. When I was-sent for to 
come to the palace by Blanco, who sup- 
posed I was Mouquin, she was there, 
and I couldn’t place her all that night. 
Its a funny world. There’s the matter 
of this passport. ‘It will be handed 
to you before you land,’ I was told, and 
they hand me one for Mouquin.” And 
Darcy pulled a picture from his inside 
pocket and looked at it. 

In the distance the steamer was put- 
ting over a launch to come ashore. The 
pair watched the motor boat chug in 
to the pier, where a couple of passen- 
gers landed, and a bunch of papers and 
a bag of mail were tossed off. 

A customs official of the new gov- 
ernment examined the passports of the 
two passengers and passed them back. 
As they came down the pier Darcy said 
to Wilcox: “Our man!” 

“Your passport again, please,” said 
an official at a nod from Darcy, and the 
man passed it over. It was for Darcy 
O'Keefe. “I want to speak with you, 
Mr. Mouquin,” said that person. 

Mouquin, a soldierly-looking man, 
thoroughly Americanized, but of 
French birth, looked at Darcy and said: 
“Well, I am here.” 
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“There-have been a lot of things hap- 
pening,” said Darcy, “since you ar- 
ranged to come here. President Blanco 
is dead. President de Leon knows why 
you were coming here—to take charge 
of the army. That is no longer neces- 
sary. There is a small gathering of the 
friends of the former president who 
might be interested in your arrival. 
Here is your own passport, made out 
for you. You can take that and leave. 
The steamer will leave as soon as she 
takes aboard those few bunches of 
bananas on that lighter. My advice to 
you is to be going.” 

“Good day,” replied Mouquin, and 
with his baggage started back for the 
launch to take him aboard the steamer. 

Darcy turned and boarded the little 
narrow-gauge train for Santo Cerro. 


The children were playing about the 
streets of Santo Cerro as Darcy 
alighted from the train and made his 
way past the hotel and up the one broad 
street to the church. The doors creaked 
as he entered. Here and there a de- 
vout woman knelt in prayer. He walked 
to where the steps ascended to the little 


gallery, and a woman stood there. She 
turned her head at his step. He took 
her hand and whispered to her. She 


arose and followed him out. 

“Something told me you would 
come,” she said when they seated them- 
selves upon one of the many benches 
that were scattered beneath the trees. 

“Something told me you would be 
here,” he answered. ° 

“A second time I owe my life to ' 
you,” she said softly. 

“You owe your life to a bullet that 
made a tiny hole in a water pipe, and 
allowed a few gallons of water to run 
in over Heaven only knows how much 
powder,” he replied. 

“No, I knew you would come,” she 
answered, looking up at him. “When I 
was thrust into that cell I thought only 
of you. When I dreamed, half awake, 
I lived over the time in the park. When 
that policeman fied to save me, I felt 
that you were the one who would, and 
when I heard your horse so close be- 
hind, I knew that you were going to 
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save me, and it gave me strength to hold 
on until you did.” 

He took her hands and looked down 
at her. “I told you,” said he, “that I 
was coming back to get you. I meant 
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it. I have come back, but I’m going 
away soon. My work here is done, and 
I’m returning to New York, and you 
are going with me—the best prize a pro- 
fessional revolutionist ever won.” 


Big Money in Fish 


‘THE figures and finances of British 

herring fishery are staggering in 
their immensity. Night by night nearly 
a thousand miles of nets are spread 
àin the North Sea. In one day there 
have been landed at Yarmouth alone 
thirty-three millions of herrings, and 
in one week upward of ninety-six mil- 
lions. 

Yet, to prove how greatly the ele- 
ment of chance prevails in herring fish- 
ing, during: that very week one boat 
came in with fish to the value of seven 
shillings, all told! 

The value of herrings landed in a 
good season at Yarmouth and Lowe- 
stoft runs well over two and a half mil- 
lion dollars, and one of the pleasant 
points about this industry is the great 
number of people who, profit. 

To prepare and clean the fish an 
army of nearly four thousand Scottish 
lassies come down from the north in 
special trains. For their work they 
take in wages over one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars. The tell- 
ers who count the fish are paid twenty 
thousand dollars. The cartage bill is 
twenty-seven thousand five hundred 
dollars, while merely to lift the herrings 
off the wharf into the carts means an- 
other seventy-five hundred dollars in 
wages. 

Mackerel are not so profitable as her- 
rings, yet a good catch of mackerel 
is not to be sneezed at. One of the 
finest hauls of these fish which has been 


recorded in English waters within the 


past thirty years stands to the credit of 
the smack Smiling Morn. At daybreak 
after a wild night in September, 1903, 
she entered Folkestone harbor laden to 
the gunwale with over twenty thousand 
mackerel. Three other smacks which 
came in a little later had between them 
fifty thousand fish. 

var heavy takes of mackerel are 
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made on the west coast of Ireland. 
Shots of sixteen to twenty thousand 
fish a night are by no means unusual. 
A considerable quantity of Irish mack- 
erel are cured for our American 
market. 

The real El Dorado of British seas 
lies off the Cornish coast, The pilchard 
—similar to the herring—is a most un- 
certain fish, and a pilchard boat may 
work for a season and never pay ex- 
penses. But when luck does come -in 
the way of the pilchard fleet it is worth 
having. In 1908 a catch of pilchards 
was made at Portscatho which realized 
considerably more than fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

Huge as was this catch, it fades to 
insignificance when compared with the 
great take of 1861. This, which has 
passed into history as the most won- 
derful piece of fisherman’s luck ever re- 
corded, was made off St. Ives. The sea 
was one living mass of pilchards, round 
which a huge seine a mile and a half 
in length was drawn. This one net 
brought up five thousand hogsheads, or, 
roughly, eleven hundred tons of the de- 
licious little fish. This would work out 
at fully sixteen and a half millions of 
pilchards. The value of the entire take 
was nearly fifty-five thousand dollars. 

Cod fishing, when successful, is a 
very paying business. It is not uncom- 
mon for one of the American schoon- 
ers fishing on the Grand Banks to clear 
four to six thousand dollars on a voy- 
age, though the average profit is, of 
course, very much smaller. Of late 
years an important cod fishery has come 
into existence on our western coast. 
The barkentine Fremont recently ran 


“into San Francisco with no fewer than 


one hundred and seventy-seven thou- 
sand fine cod stored away in her hold. 
Most of the catch was made in Bering 
Sea. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
ON THE CARPET. 


JIS hulking, loose-jointed, care- 
§ lessly draped six feet in a 
lather of cold perspiration, 
Andy Gilligan, superintendent 
of the Maple Valley branch 


of the M. & A. Railroad, stood staring 


at the inscription on the frosted-glass 
door. It read: “Allen Bancroft, Presi- 
dent.” The words burned themselves 
into his brain. He had read them at 
least fifty times in the few minutes he 
had been waiting in the mahogany re- 
ception room. Try as he would, he 
could not keep his eyes off the door that 
separated him from his fate. 

For the life of him, Andy could not 
figure out why the “old man” had sent 
for him. The command to appear be- 
fore the throne in Pittsburgh had 
reached‘ Shelby Junction the day before, 
and ever since he had been in a state 
of trepidation, his nervous condition 
being the effect of uncertainty as to the 
outcome of the impending interview. 
Mrs. Gilligan’ and his two grown 
daughters endeavored to perstiade him 


* sible reason for the summons. 


that he was due for a promotion, but 
Andy, knowing that the officers of the 
company were scarcely aware of the 
existence of that miserable little Ma- 
ple Valley section of the railroad, 
laughed at the suggestion. 

In the ten years that Gilligan had 
been bossing the branch line he had 
never been summoned to headquarters. 
Other superintendents played regular 
monthly engagements with the big boss, 
but Andy saw him only on those rare 
occasions when he visited the~ branch 
to make an inspection. 

“Tve had no wrecks, or strikes, or 
trouble of any kind down my way,” 
Andy kept repeating to himself. In 
vain did he rack his brain for some pos- 
As he 
neared Pittsburgh his anxiety increased, 
until now, standing before President 
Bancroft’s sanctum, he looked as if he 
had~been caught in a shower. 

The door of the inner office opened, 
and an alert young chap smiled in his 
direction. “Mr. Bancroft will see you 
now if you will step this way,” said the 
clerk. 

Andy took a final swallow to make 
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sure that His Adam’s apple was still in 
place, and made a quick start to follow 
in the direction indicated. In his highly 
nervous state, he had not noticed that 
the gate in the railed-off partition 
opened outward, with the result that 
when he tried to push it the other way 
the impact came very near pulling the 
whole fence up by the roots. Seeing 
his embarrassed condition, the young 
man opened the gate for him. A sec- 
ond later Andy stood inside the door of 
a large, square, high-ceiled room, fur- 
nished in a manner befitting the office 
of a railroad magnate. 

At the far end of the room—Andy 
was sure it was at least two miles away 
—seated at a flat-top desk, was the man 
who had sent for him. Bancroft, a 
dapper man somewhere in the middle 
fifties, his perfectly fitting soft gray 
flannels matching the gray of his hair 
and mustache, and his whole manner 
savoring of extreme fastidiousness, laid 
down the paper he was reading and 
gazed over his glasses at the new- 
comer. 

“All right, Gilligan,” came in a soft 
voice—just the sort of a voice one 
would expect after seeing Mr. Ban- 
croft. : 

Reassured by a hint of friendliness 
in the president’s smile, Andy shuffled 
toward the desk. He was sure the 
distance was at least seven miles now, 
because Bancroft had risen, and was 
studying him intently as he approached, 
paying particular attention to the Gil- 
ligan feet. A flourishing crop of bun- 
ions had caused them to branch out un- 
til they looked like old-fashioned pot- 
pies. Andy dropped his eyes once, and 
was startled by, the size of his feet. 
Somehow or other, they had never 
seemed so large before. His hands, 
too, had assumed unusual proportions. 
He was greatly relieved when the jour- 
ney ended, and the desk gave him an 
opportunity to hide his lower half. 

Baricroft shoved a plump, dead-white 
hand at the big railroad man. Andy’s 
cavernous paw closed about the delicate 
thing in a grip that went halfway to the 
president’s elbow. “Draw up a chair 
and sit down,” Bancroft directed. 
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The  president’s cordial greeting 
served to restore Andy’s confidence to 
some extent. He was sufficiently com- 
posed to drag a flamboyant red ban- 
danna from his hip pocket and mop the 
perspiration from his brow as he took a 
seat facing his superior. He thought 
he detected a frown on Bancroft’s face 
when he dropped the bandanna into his 
black slouch hat. 

“What I am going to say is more 
or fess of a personal nature concern- 
ing yourself and the men under you,” 
Bancroft began; “but I want you to 
know at the outset that my only object 
in making the suggestions is the raising 
of the standard of the Maple Valley 
branch to that of the rest of the road.” 

Andy could not conceive what the 
boss was driving at, but he nodded as 
if he knew all about it. “Orders is or- 
ders,” he volunteered. 

“Not exactly in this case,” went on 
Bancroft. “I don’t feel that I have the 
authority to order the improvement I 
am desirous of bringing about. We will 
call it a suggestion.” 

Another nod from Andy, and, “Yes, 
sir.” 

“Gilligan,” the president resumed, 
“do you think you could get your men 
to take a little more interest in their 
personal appearance, especially the 
passenger crews?” 4 

“TI guess so,” stammered Andy. 
The superintendent knew now why the 
president had eyed him so closely as 
he approached the desk. “Just how do 
you mean, Mr. President?” he inquired. 

“Drop a hint to the conductors and 
trainmen that a little more attention 
to their linen won’t hurt,” Bancroft an- 
swered. “I don’t mind if you let them 
know that I have a high regard for an 
employee who keeps his shoes shined 
and his clothes pressed. While I have 
the conductors and trainmen in mind 
particularly, it won’t hurt to have the 
hint go all along the line. There’s 
plenty of room for improvement in the 
appearance of your engineers and fire- 
men.” 

“You want us all to doll up a bit,” 
hazarded Gilligan. 

The president rewarded this attempt 
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at frivolity with a soft laugh. ‘““That’s 
it exactly,” he replied. “This line of 
talk may seem strange to an old rail- 
roader like you, but the fact of the mat- 
ter is, two of the directors who came 
through Shelby Junction last week were 
shocked by the slovenly appearance of 
the men. They complained to me, and 
I must confess that the criticism is well 
founded. I realize that railroading 
isn’t a white kid-glove affair, but I also 
know that there is no excuse for the 
careless front presented by many of 
your men. They are all well paid, and 
can afford to clean up a bit.” 

Andy compared his baggy appear- 
ance to the spick-and-span look of the 
man in front of him. “I guess I 
haven’t set the boys a very good ex- 
ample,” he- said, with feeble smile. 
“You see 2 

“I know how it is,” interrupted the 
president. “Youre pretty busy down 
that way, and have grown a bit careless 
about your looks.” 

“And the fact that we handle coal 
and iron for the most part has some- 
thing to do with it, I suppose,” Andy 
added. “You know yourself that the 
passenger end of my section is a joke. 
We only run about ten passenger trains 
a day, and it’s a rare event to see a 
passenger with a white shirt. Then, 
again, we've all felt that it didn’t mat- 
ter to you folks up here how we looked 
or what we did. We seem to be the 
most neglected division on the line. But 
you can’t deny that we deliver the 
goods, such as it is.” 

Bancroft reached over and patted 
the brawny hand. “There’s no criti- 
cism of the way the division is run,” 
he said earnestly. “You’ve got one of 
the best forces in the country. The 
men all know their business. That’s 
why I am so eager to have them im- 
prove their appearance. I haven’t been 
down to look you over for two years, 
for the reasons I have stated. I have 
dreaded to inspect the division, because 
every one and every bit of equipment 
looked so dirty. I hesitated about mak-. 
ing this criticism for fear I would be 
laughed at, but now that some of the 
directors have called my attention to 
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the same thing, I feel justified in bring- 
ing the matter to your attention. I’m 
coming down there in a couple of 
months with some of the directors, and 
TIl be greatly pleased if I see an im- 
provement.” 

As the president finished speaking, 
he looked Andy squarely in the eye. 

“Tl do my best,” said the superin- 
tendent. 


CHAPTER H: 
BREAKING THE NEWS. 


NDY’S clean-shaven, hard-shell face 
was a study when he emerged from 
the president’s office. Bancroft’s sur- 
prising order—the old railroad man had 
been in the game long enough to know 
that a suggestion from the president of 
the road was equivalent to a command 
—had-stunned him. For once in his 
life he was at a loss how to proceed to 
enforce an order from headquarters. 
He walked, and walked, and walked, 
thought, and thought, and thought, but 
no solution of the problem came to him. 
He found himself laughing out loud as 
he thought of how his men would re- 
ceive the news. 

“T can see that bunch of roughnecks 
falling for the dude stuff,” he medi- 
tated. “Gee, I wish some one else had 
the job of starting the reform. Things 
is coming to a fine pass when they ex- 
pect the men on the Maple Valley 
branch to look like fashion plates.” 

His cogitations convinced him that 
it was up to him to set the pace, this 
conclusion being reached at the moment 
when he was passing one of Pitts- 
burgh’s most imposing clothing empori- 
ums. “We cater to men of taste’ was 
the sign in the window that caught 
Andy’s eye. 

“That’s me,” he chuckled, as he en- 
tered the store. A salesman, sizing up 
the railroad man at a glance, rushed 
him to the rear of the store, and, with- 
out any suggestion on Andy’s part, be- 
gan spreading-an assortment of cork- 
screw suits before him. 

“This is the stuff we -sell to discrim- 
inating rail——”’ 
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“I'm sick and tired of that rib 
goods,” interrupted Andy, “and I don’t 
like those wide pants.” 

The salesman’s eyes parted in aston- 
ishment. “Oh, I see,’ he said know- 
ingly, “you want something snappy.” 

Andy went through a lot of motions 
with his hands. ; “Something snappy is 
what I want,” he admitted. 

A few minutes later his huge form 
was incased in one of those hermetical- 
ly sealed suits of English cut, short 
coat, cuffed sleeves and trousers. Andy 
allowed that it felt a bit soon, but the 
salesman assured him that»he looked 
very smart in it. Before Andy left the 
store the salesman had sold him a pair 
of patent-leather shoes, a baby-blue 
necktie, and a dinky little derby that 
didn’t come anywhere near covering 
Andy’s expansive brow. It looked like 
one pickled onion on a platter. Andy 
entered a protest when the salesman 
suggested that he wear his new duds. 
The railroad man did not want his fam- 
ily to mistake him for a burglar; they’d 
never know him in that disguise. 

Mrs. Gilligan and the girls were 
jubilant when Andy reached home and 
broke the news to them. The women 
of the family were recognized as lead- 
ers in Shelby Junction’s social set, and 
Andy’s determination to stick to blue 
gingham shirts, paper collars, and made 
ties had been the basis for many a do- 
mestic battle. Mrs. Gilligan went into 
raptures when she saw the new suit; 
the girls insisted on placing the baby- 
blue scarf around their daddy’s ac- 
cordion-pleated neck and knotting it. 

“Gorgeous!” exclaimed his daugh- 
ter Nora. 

“You should never, wear any otlier 
color,” Miss Delia assured him. 

Mrs. Gilligan surveyed him with ad- 
miration for a few seconds; then she 
pulled him down to her and planted a 
kiss on his forehead. “Now you're 
going’ to look like somebody!” she de- 
clared. 

“I know what I’m going to look like,” 
Andy replied, with a grim smile. ' 

All at once Nora Gilligan began 
clapping her hands. “Say, this will be 
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fine for Mollie Thompson!” she fairly 
shouted. 

“I hadn’t thought of that.” Mrs. Gil- 
ligan put in. “Run over and. tell her to 
stock up with a lot of gents’ furnish- 
ings.” 

The two girls grabbed their hats and 
dashed away to give Mollie the benefit 
of their inside information. Mollie, 
one of the prettiest girls in town, had 


been set up in the dry-goods business in 


a small way after her father, one of 
the most popular engineers at the Junc- 
tion, had lost his life in a wreck a 
few years before. The meager returns 
from the store supported her two little 
brothers and herself. 

Half a dozen boxes of paper collars, 
some shoe strings, a few cards of cheap 
jewelry, and a few sets of overalls and 
jumpers comprised her entire stock of 
men’s furnishings. When the Gilligan 
girls told her what was in the air, she 
ordered a New York firm to send her 
a complete stock of the very latest 
styles in men’s fixings. In addition to 
this innovation, she put in a line of 
fancy shaving materials, and announced 
her intention of adding a laundry to 
the establishment. 

In response to a notice posted in dif- 
ferent parts of the big railroad yard, 
all the men of the day shift assembled 
on the platform outside Andy’s office 
after they quit work. Andy’s heart 
sank within him as he gazed through 
the window at the oil-stained, grimy, 
tobacco-chewing crew, the monotony of 
highly polished overalls relieved by the 
wrinkled blue uniforms of the con- 
ductors and trainmen. None of the 
uniforms had a full complement of 
brass buttons; all of them looked as if- 
they had never been introduced to a 
whiskbroom. 

“Here’s where I get mine,” he mut 
tered, as he passed through the door 
and joined the group on the platform. 
He mounted a baggage truck, and was 
given a rousing cheer, for he was ex- 
tremely popular with his men. His 
elevation from the ranks had not 
swelled the size of his upper story; he 
was still “Andy” to all of them. 

“Boys,” he began, “I just got a quiet 
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tip from headquarters that the officers 
and directors of the company think we 
are overdue at the cleaner’s. Some of 
the directors passed through the Junc- 
tion last week, and were shocked at the 
appearance of the men, especially the 
passenger crews. The minute they 
reached Pittsburgh they put up a roar 
to the old man about it. The kick hit 
him right where he lives, because, you 
know, he is regarded as the best-dressed 
railroad official in the business.” z 

“No wonder they call him ‘Fussy’ 
Bancroft,” Jeff Rogers, the oldest, and, 
incidentally, the most soiled conductor 
on the branch line, put in. “Tve got an 
old plug hat at the house, Andy. PI 
stick it on to-morrow.” 

A roar of laughter greeted this sar- 
castic comment. 

“I don’t wonder at your little joke, 
Jeff,” Andy went on, “but we’ve all got 
pretty good jobs down this way. If a 
little bit of polishing up will please the 
big boss, I guess it wouldn’t be a bad 
idea to get busy.” 

Brocky Sheehan, one of the best en- 
gineers at the Junction, caught Andy’s 
eye. “I thought we was running a rail- 
road down here, not a surprise party,” 
he said, with a sneer. “First thing you 
know, they'll want us to wear satin 
breeches and silk stockings. Huh! 
That’s the best thing I ever heard.” 

“We've all got our little hobbies,” 
said Andy, in a conciliatory tone. 
“Dress seems to be Bancroft’s par- 
ticular bug. Let’s see if we can’t please 
him.” 

“T don’t care what the others do, but 
I’m going to stick to the clothes I’m 
wearing,’ Brocky asserted. “I’m not 
going to dress up for any one while I’m 
working.” 

Andy didn’t want to antagonize the 
headstrong engineer. He knew he was 
a workman who could get a job on any 
road in the country. “You haven’t got 
to do it if you don’t want to, Brocky,” 
Gilligan said, as if it were a small mat- 
ter. “None of you men have got to 
spruce up. I simply thought it my duty 
to let the boys know how the old man 
felt about it.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE HANDSOME STRANGER. 


ANPY met the night workers coming 

off duty in the morning, and gave 
them the same line of talk. -From that 
time on “sprucing up” was the chief 
topic of discussion all along the line 
from the Junction to Black Rock, the 
terminals of the thirty-mile Maple Val- 
ley branch. While most of the men an- 
nounced that they would see the presi- 
dent in a warmer place than Pittsburgh 
before they would pay any attention to 


` the hint, Andy felt that, with the ex- 


ception of Brocky Sheehan, they were 
all bluffing. He knew enough. about 
Brocky’s stubbornness to know that he 
would keep his word. 

“All it needs is some one to start it,” 
Andy assured Mrs. Gilligan. “We all 
want to hold our jobs.” 

“You're the one to set the example,” 
his wife declared. “Why don’t you 
wear those new clothes you bought? 
They’ve been laying there for several 
days.” 

Andy laughed softly. “To tell you 
the truth, I haven't got the nerve to go 
out in them,” he said. “I feel like a 
little boy in that suit and hat, and: those 
shoes pinch something fierce. I don’t 
think I’ll ever be able to wear them.” 

Mrs. Gilligan had all she could do to 
control her temper. “Sure you won't 
wear them,” she snorted. “You won't 
wear anything that would make you 
look respectable. Here you are, the 
boss of a lot of men, and you go about 
in those old congress gaiters that are 
several sizes too large for you; that 
rusty old blue suit, and that greasy old 


hat. Andy Gilligan, I’m ashamed of 
you!” 
“But, mother,’ protested Andy, 


“those old duds are awfully comforta- 
ble. You know I’m on my feet twelve 
or fifteen hours a day.” 

Mrs. Gilligan was about to reply 
when Nora, her face a picture of 
gloom, entered the room. 


“Whats happened?” asked her 
mother. 
Nora shrugged her shoulders. 


“Nothing in particular,” she said; “only 
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Mollie Thompson is awfully worried. 
On our advice she went to work and 
ordered a lot of gents’ furnishings and 
things, and she hasn’t sold a cent’s 
worth yet. She got the goods on credit, 
and doesn’t know how she is going to 
pay for them.” 

“Haven't any of the boys bought any- 
thing?” her father inquired. 

“Not any of the new stuff,” Nora 
replied. “Brocky Sheehan was in there 
a little while ago, but all he bought was 
a cheap pair of suspenders. Mollie 
tried to sell him a fancy belt, but he 
had his fingers crossed.” 

“Tn justice to Mollie, you ought to 
start the ball rolling,’ Mrs, Gilligan said 
to her husband. “It will be a terrible 


thing if that poor girl has to pay for» 


all that stuff, with no chance of selling 
it. You will feel guilty if she gets 
stuck.” 

Andy lost his patience at this last 
statement. ‘Why should I feel guilty?” 
he demanded. “I didn’t tell her to buy 
the stuff. That’s what comes of. hav- 
ing a lot of gabby women around.” 

|1 He was mad clean through now. 

Snatching up his hat, he passed into the 
street, pulling the door behind him with 
a bang. Nora’s statement about the 
failure of the men to buy any of Mol- 
lie’s new stock had disconcerted him. 
He wasn’t so sure now that he would 
be able to bring about the sartorial re- 
juvenation of the men under him. 

It was in this frame of mind that he 
reached his office in the station and 
found a smiling, slender-waisted, per- 
fectly tailored young fellow waiting for 
him. Everything about the young man, 
from his spotless tan shoes to his care- 
fully brushed hair, evinced the breeding 
of the gentleman. His suit was fash- 
ioned along the lines of the one that the 
‘superintendent had bought in Pitts- 
burgh, but Andy realized that all the 
tailors in the world couldn’t make him 
look like the youngster in front of him. 

“One of those book agents,” Andy 
thought the minute he spotted the fel- 
low. 

The visitor waited until the superin- 
tendent reached his desk before making 
a move. Then he approached with an 
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alert step and an irresistible smile. “Is 
this Mr. Gilligan?” he inquired. 

“Yes, sir,” returned Andy, wondering 
what business this Beau Brummel 
could have with him. 

“My name is Pennyfeather,” 
other went on. 

Andy’s head went back with a jerk 
at sound of the name. “Funny one, 
isn’t it?” 
laugh. 

“I wasn’t thinking of your name,” 
Andy fibbed cheerfully. 

“Yes, you were,” came the jovial re- 
tort. “I don’t blame you. Everybody 
laughs when they hear it. But the 
worst is yet to come. Are you pre- 
pared for the shock?” 

The young man drew back a pace 
and waited for a reply. Andy laughed 
at his amusing manner. His breeziness 
made a hit with the railroad man. 

“Shoot!” exclaimed Andy. 

“My first name is Cecil.” 

“Cecil Pennyfeather ?” 

“Correct.” 

Andy threw back his 
laughed. 

“Don’t blame me,” the young man 
said. “I had nothing to do with picking 
it out. They hung it on me when I 
wasn’t looking.” 

“All right, Mr. Pennyweight 

“Feather,” came the correction. 

“I mean Pennyfeather,” sputtered 
Andy. “What can I do for you?” 

“T want you to give me a job.” 

The superintendent’s lips parted in 


the 


head and 


” 


amazement. He looked at the trim fig- 
ure and smiled. “Quit your kidding,” 
he said. 


“But I’m not joking,” insisted Pen- 
nyfeather. “I want a job, situation, 
position, appointment, berth, or what- 
ever you happen to call it down this 
way.” 

“What—what kind of a job have I 
got that you’d take?” 

“Anything at all.’ 

Andy saw that Penny feather was in 
earnest. „There isn’t any jobs open 
just now,” the superintendent said. 

“Oh, there must be something I can 
do,” pleaded Pennyfeather. ‘Think 


the stranger said, with a 


- 
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hawl now, and see if you can’t use a 
man about my size.” 

“It’s your size that’s against you,” 
answered Andy. “If you were heavier 
I might give you a job firing a fight 
engine, but 5 

“The very thing!” interrupted Pen- 
nyfeather. “When do I go to work?” 

Andy shook his head doubtfully. 
“You couldn’t get away with it, son,” 
he declared. “Were using those hog 
engines to pull freight now, and they’ve 
been bowling our firemen over like ten- 
‘pins. Some of our most powerful men 
have had to beg for mercy. You know 
it’s an up grade most of the way to 
Black Rock, and those engines eat up 
the coal without chewing it.. You’ve 
got to keep feeding it to them without 
a let-up for hours.” 

The superintendent painted the pic- 
ture as darkly as possible. To his sur- 
prise the smile on Pennyfeather’s face 
never faded. 

“Shoveling coal is my idea of a jolly 
time,” Pennyfeather assured him. 
“Stick me on one of your engines and 
I'll guarantee to give it indigestion.” 

Andy sized the young man up ad- 
miringly. In all his experience the rail- 
road man had never seen such confi- 
dence. The idea of this smartly dressed 
chap shoveling coal struck him as being 
the most ludicrous thing he had ever 
heard. For the first time he noticed 
that Pennyfeather’s lower jaw pro- 
jected just a little; that his hands were 
slightly tanned and broad across the 
knuckles, an indication of strength. 

“I’m there, Gilligan,” the young man 
assured him, catching the superintend- 
ent making his mental survey. 

All at once Andy’s face broke into a 
smile. Why wouldn’t it be a good idea 
to elevate the tone of the branch by 
giving this fellow a job? The more he 
thought of it the more he figured it 
out that Heaven had sent Penny- 
feather to help him»out of his dilemma. 
He brought his hands down on his 
thighs with a resounding smash. 

“I’m going to give you a chance, Pen- 
nyfeather,” he said. 

Pennyfeather shoved out his hand. 
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“You won't regret it,’ he returned. 
“TIl get away with it; don’t worry.” 

“Can you report at the roundhouse in 
half an hour?” 

“In ten minutes if you say so.” 

“You can’t go to work in those 
clothes,” suggested Andy. 

“T’ve got all the props at my hotel,” 
said Pennyfeather. “Pll be there with 
chimes on.” 

“Ask for Mr. Hanrahan—Red Han- 
rahan we call him,” said Andy. ‘“He’s 
a crank, but a corking engineer. Tell 
him I detailed you to fire Six-sixty-six 
on this trip.” 

Pennyfeather drew himself up to his 
full height ; his heels came together with 
a click; he saluted his superior in true 
military fashion. The next instant he 
was on his way. 

“Cecil Pennyfeather,” 
chuckling to himself. 
a bit like a fireman. Sounds more like 
cold in the head. But he sure does 
know how to dress.” J 


Andy kept 
“Doesn’t sound 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE STORM BREAKS. 


WENTY minutes later, Red Han- 
rahan, a bullet-headed, thick- 
chested fellow, with warped underpin- 
ning, burst into Andy’s office, his eyes 
and cheeks ablaze with indignation. 

“Are you trying to kid me, boss?” 
he blurted out. 

“What are you driving at?” asked 
Andy. He had more than a suspicion 
of what was coming. 

“When I got to the roundhouse I 
found a comic valentine waiting for 
me,” Hanrahan bellowed. “He told me. 
that you had ordered him to take the 
other side of my cab on this trip.. All 
the gang gave me the laugh when I, 
came in. I didn’t know what was up 
until I saw that dude grinning down at 
me from the engine. What’s the joke?” 
. Andy’s eyes narrowed. “There’s no 
joke,” he replied quietly. “Mr. Pen- 
ny feather. 2 : 

“Mr. What?” gasped Hanrahan. 

“Mr. Pennyfeather,” the superin- 
tendent said, without a smile. “He will 
fire Six-sixty-six on this run.” 
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“Oh, Andy,” pleaded the engineer. 
“Tell me you’re joshing. I can’t work 
with a guy by that name. Penny- 
feather! Good night! Why, I'll be the 
laughingstock of the whole branch, 
Please sick him on some one else.” 

“T’ve already assigned him to fire 
Six-sixty-six.” 

“But that guy couldn’t fire a toy pis- 
` tol!’ Hanrahan exploded. “You know 
what that grade is. I don’t want my 
record spoiled by him. You ought to 
see him over there, now. Overalls 
turned up at the bottom, and creased to 
a fare-you-well; yellow shoes, fancy 
shirt, and a red tie. He looks like a 
charlotte rush.” 

Andy laughed at the picture. 
“You've got to take him this trip, Red,” 
he explained. “I put him to work, and 
I can’t go back on my word. Give him 
a chance.” 

Hanrahan frowned. “All right, PI 
give him a chance!” he exclaimed. “TI 
bet he jumps from the cab before we 
get to Turner’s Falls.” 

The engineer gathered up his bundled 
overalls and dinner pail, and strode 
from the room without another word. 

Half an hour after Hanrahan had 
taken his departure, Andy was busy 
making out a report, when sounds of 
hilarity coming from the yard caused 
him to look in that direction. No. 666, 
with Hanrahan in his seat, looking like 
a martyr, was just pulling out. Twenty 
or thirty men were gathered about the 
slowly. moving locomotive, shouting all 
sorts of advice at the angry engineer 
and his debonair assistant. As fof Ce- 
cil, he was leaning carelessly on his 
shovel, bandying pleasantries with those 
beneath him, his whole attitude one of 
good nature. 

“That guy is either crazy or the 
goods,” Andy mused, as he observed 
the antics of his new employee. 

Making his rounds before going 
home. for the night, Andy found most 
of the help weak from laughing. Here 
and there he caught the name ‘“Penny- 
feather” in the conversation. It was 
plain that the men regarded Cecil as 
the best joke that had ever come to 
Shelby Junction. News of the young 
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man’s appointment as a fireman had. 
reached Andy’s house, and when he ar- 
rived the women bombarded him with 
questions about Cecil. 

“To be sure it’s a peculiar name,” 
Mrs. Gilligan said, “but why under the 
sun are they all laughing at the man? 
That impossible Mike Kennedy and his 
pal, Bouncer Marshall, went by here a 
little while ago, and they were in con- 
vulsions as they talked about him. I 
heard them shouting to Tim Williams, 
asking if he had seen the comet.” 

“Well, I’ll have to admit that Cecil is 
pretty fancy,” her husband said, with 
a laugh. “And you know that the Junc- 
tion never had any use for dudes.” 

“Dudes!” exclaimed Mrs. Gilligan. 
“You make me tired. The minute a 
man comes to town with his neck 
washed he’s a dude.” 

Andy got the shock of his life two 
days later, when, on his way to the sta- 
tion, he saw Red Hanrahan and Cecil 
Pennyfeather approaching arm in arm. 
He rubbed his eyes to make sure he was 
awake. Yes, sir; they were together, 
and no mistake, and Red was laughing 
his head off at some story Cecil was 
telling him. They had just returned 
from the trip, Cecil looking as if he 
had stepped out of a bandbox. 

“Good morning, Mr. Gilligan!” Cecil 
shouted. 

“Good morning,” responded the boss. 
“You don’t look any the worse for your 
horrible experience.” 

Cecil smiled pleasantly. “I managed 
to pull through with Mr. Hanrahan’s 
assistance,” the new fireman said. “I 
guess I’ll be getting along, as I have 
an engagement this afternoon and I 
want to get a little sleep.” 

He started away, leaving Hanrahan 
staring after him with an admiring look 
in his eyes. 

“Did he quit?” asked Andy, when 
Cecil was out of hearing. 

“What!” exclaimed Red. “That guy 
quit? Say, there ain’t no such thing. 
He gave the finest exhibition of firing 
I ever saw in my life. = 

“You don’t mean it,” Andy broke in. 

“Every word of it. Before he started 
it was an awful temptation to keep 
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from hitting him on the head and put- 
ting him out of what I thought was his 
misery. We hadn’t reached the town 
limits before I began to like the lad, 
He kept the boiler singing all the way, 
and he never turned a hair.” 

“Did he wilt on the grade?” 

“Took it with a cigarette in his face. 
He might just as well have been play- 
ing croquet for all.the effort it seemed. 
I came very near running by signals 
watching him work. He not only did 
his own work, but came over to me a 
dozen times during the trip and asked 
me if he couldn’t help me. Imagine 
that, on one of those hogs!” 

The superintendent rocked with mer- 
riment. “That’s the best thing I ever 
heard,” he kept saying. 

“T tell you it made me feel kind of 
creepy, Andy,” Red went on, “to see 
that little sliver tunnel his way through 
that mountain of coal. Why, those 
broken-down firemen will want to shoot 
him when they hear about it. The way 
he shdwed them up was something 
fierce.” 

“Its a cinch that he’s stronger than 
he looks.” 

“Did you feel of his arm?” 

“No,” said Andy. 

“Just like iron. I'll bet that guy’s 
been a piano mover or some little thing 
like that.” 

“Have the gang in the roundhouse 
heard the news?” 

“They know all about Cecil by this 
time,” replied Hanrahan. “There was 
a bunch of them on hand to give us the 
laugh when we pulled in. When Cecil 
hopped out of the cab, looking as if 
he had just stepped out of a ballroom, 
Stingy Dunnigan, the head wiper, made 
a loud remark about some one being a 
sissy. Cecil’s right fist shot out and 
caught Stiagy on the point of the jaw, 
and Stingy lost interest in the proceed- 
ings right then and there. It was one 
of the cleanest blows I ever saw, and 
you know that Stingy weighs a few 
pounds. Cecil didn’t even turn to see 
what effect the blow had. He seemed 
to know it was a knock-out. When we 
left, they were still dousing Stingy with 
ice water,” 
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“He couldn’t have picked out a better 
guy to wallop,” said Andy. 

Because of his determination to make 
every penny do a dollar’s worth of 
work, Stingy was the most unpopular 
man at the Junction. It was a tradi- 
tion among his coworkers that he 
wouldn’t pay a nickel for à reserved 
seat at an earthquake. 

“They’ve been making all sorts of fun 
of his clothes at the roundhouse,” Han- 
rahan went on, “but take it from me, 
Andy, he could go in there now wear- 
ing a kimono, and no one would bother 
him.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE OFFICIAL MESSAGE, 


A WEEK having passed since his re- 

turn from Pittsburgh without any 
improvement in the appearance of the 
men, Andy was desperate. Knowing 
that Bancroft would look for the first 
improvement in the passenger service, 
the superintendent shifted Hanrahan 
and Cecil to engine No. 163, the loco- 
motive that drew the best passenger 
train on the division. Both men were 
overjoyed at the promotion, and when 
Cecil showed up for his first trip, 
dressed in the smartest-looking pair of 
overalls the Junction had ever seen, 
patent-leather ties, bright-blue shirt 
and socks\to match, and a huge black- 
and-white checked golf cap riding 
jauntily on his right ear, Andy felt that 
he had made some progress. 

“If Cecil lives to get out of the Junc- 
tion in that rig, l'Il take a chance on my 
new. duds to-morrow,” he vowed to 
himself. “No use talking; that duck 
is spectacular.” 

Cecil not only lived to make the trip, 
but the second run found him in a more 
startling array of colors. The men at 
the roundhouse were stunned, but they, 
didn’t pass any rude remarks. Stingy 
Dunnigan’s experience had taught them 
that it would be well to keep their criti- 
cisms bottled while Cecil was around. 
As a matter of fact, the newcomer 
made friends rapidly. He never com- 
plained, took an active interest in all 
that was going on about the Junction, 
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and at the end of a week was on the 
best of terms with his associates. Even 
Stingy Dunnigan had made up with 

im. 

Andy donned his fancy attire three 
mornings in succession, got as far as 
the door, lost courage, returned, and 
transferred to his old togs. Mrs. Gil- 
ligan and the girls upbraided him for 
his lack of nerve. The fourth morning 
they hid his old clothes, and, with many 
misgivings, Andy was compelled to un- 
dergo the ordeal he dreaded. A man 
on his way to the electric chair could 
not have felt half as apprehensive as 
the superintendent did when he left the 
house, his huge hands dangling far be- 
low the tight-fitting sleeves, his little 
hat sliding all over his head, and his 
shoes creaking a warning of his ap- 
proach, Every step convinced him that 
his shoes and his bunions were not 
going to get along well together. 

“Shame on you, Andy!” came from 
the other side of the street. 

He didn’t dare turn quickly for fear 
of ripping the buttons of the high-cut 
“vest. It wasn’t necessary to turn. He 
knew that Brocky Sheehan, the one 
man he didn’t want to meet just then, 


was having a laugh at his expense.. 


He decided to make out he hadn’t heard 
the voice. 

“I say, Andy, did you get a ball and 
bat with them?” Brocky shouted. 

The superintendent knew that Brocky 
would never quit joshing unless he 
recognized him. He turned stiffly, after 
the fashion of a ferryboat getting away 
from the dock. “Good morning, 
Brocky,” he said, with a forced smile. 

“What’s the disguise for?’ asked 
Brocky. 

Andy flushed. ‘“Can’t a man put on 
a new suit without being insulted?” he 
flared back. 

Brocky saw that the boss was mad. 
They had been friends for years, and 
the engineer felt that he had gone too 
far. He crossed over and slapped 
Andy on the back. 

‘Don’t you like them?” the superin- 
tendent inquired. 

Brocky walked all around him as if 
he had been a soldiers’ and sailors’ 
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monument; his chuckling made Andy 
furious. 

“What are you laughing at?” he de- 
manded. : 

“On the level, Andy, they’re too 
small for you,” was Brocky’s verdict. 

“You’re crazy!” retorted ` Andy. 
“These are the latest style. Pm tired 
wearing those Mother Hubbards. I'll 
bet you'll have a suit like this yourself 
in a few weeks.” 

“My names not Pennyfeather,” 
Brocky returned, and with that parting 
shot went on his way. 

Andy stood for a wholesale guying 
all that day, and heaved a sigh of re- 
lief when he reached home. Mrs. Gil- 
ligan and the girls congratulated him on 
his achievement. 

“They'll have more respect for you 
around here now,’ his wife assured 
him. 

“Maybe,” Andy returned, in a tone 
that implied the gravest doubt. 

He donned his torture togs, as he 
called them, again the next day, and 
prepared for another avalanche of 
jocular remarks. It wasn’t as bad as on 
the first day, but the joshing was 
enough to make Andy wish that he had 
never undertaken the task of sprucing 
up his force. His courage was going 
down at an alarming rate when some- 
thing happened to stay its descent. The 
noon mail brought an envelope of pink- 
ish hue to his desk. He knew well 
enough that it was from the president 
of the road, Bancroft’s fastidiousness 
extending even to his stationery. Andy 
was certain that the envelope contained 
a rebuke. With trembling hands he 
tore one end of it, the smallest bit at a 
time; he wanted to delay the bad news 
as long as possible. The look of fear 
gave way to the broadest smile when 
he read: 

Congratulations ‘on the success of the 
clean-up campaign. One of the directors 
tells me No. 163 has the best-dressed fire- 
man in the country. Keep up the good 
work, BANCROFT. 


To say that the boss of the Maple 
Valley branch was happy is putting it 
mildly. He was walking on air for 
some time after he received the mes- 
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sage. His first impulse was to reply 
to the message; then he decided it 
would be best to wait until the progress 
achieved warranted his sending in a re- 
port. He posted the message on the 
bulletin board just outside the office. 
Inside of ten minutes the grimy crowd 
was buzzing around the board like flies 
at a lunch counter. One by one the 
railroad men read it and started away 
wearing thoughtful expressions. 

Cecil was the last to read the mes- 
sage. Hanrahan congratulated him. 
“The old man has his eye on you, all 
right,” said the engineer. “I guess that 
tip of Andy’s about dolling up was a 
good one.” 

Andy shoved his head through the 
open window, and called the two men 
into his office. “What do you think of 
the good news?’ asked the superin- 
tendent. 

“T thought the boys were playing a 
joke on me at first,” Cecil replied. 

“Not a chance,” said Andy. “Ban- 
croft has been yelling for a clean-up on 
the branch. That tip he got about you 
isn’t going to hurt you.” 

“A man can keep clean in most rail- 
road jobs if he only tries,” volunteered 
Cecil. 5 

“That’s the talk!” Gilligan exclaimed. 

` All the while Hanrahan was making 

a minute inspection of Andy’s attire, 
He had not seen the boss in his new 
duds up to this time. 

“You're looking pretty nifty your- 
self, boss,” spoke up Hanrahan. 

“Isn't he, though?” came from Cecil. 

Andy was smiling all over. Some- 
how or other, his new clothes felt more 
comfortable since the receipt of that 
cheering message. 

“You might as well be dead as out of 
style,” he declared. 

“Where did you get that uniform, 
Andy?” Hanrahan inquired. 

“This ain’t a uniform,” Andy replied. 
“This is what all the swell dressers is 
wearing.” As he spoke, he stood up 
and swung round on his heel to give 
Hanrahan a better view of his clothes. 

Hanrahan was grinning frdm ear to 
ear. “Wonder how I'd look in some 
of those fancy things?” he said. 
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“Why don’t you give it a whirl?” 
Andy asked. He saw that he had Han- 
rahan interested. , 

“T wouldn’t know what to pick ont, 
came from Red with a blush. 

Cecil grabbed the engineer’s hand. 
“Let me go with you,” he suggested. 

“Will you?” asked Hanrahan. 

“Sure thing,” Cecil replied. “There’s 
a store on Main Street that has a cork- 
ing line of stuff.” 

“Miss Thompson’s place,” said Andy. 

“Ts that her name?’ Cecil “asked 
eagerly. 

“Mollie Thompson,” Hanrahan put 


” 


in. 
“Gee, but she’s a swell little girl!” 
came from Cecil. 

“Best in the world,” Andy agreed. 
“She’s been supporting those kids and 
herself since her daddy was killed.” 

Hanrahan started to say something, 
but changed his mind. “Out with it,” 
Cecil exclaimed. 

“T was going to suggest that we go 
to the store to-night,” said the russet- 
topped engineer. “None of the bunch 
will see us going in then.” 

“Just as you say,” assented Cecil. 
“But what do you. care about the 


- others? Id wear tights on the engine 


if I felt like it.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE RUSH HOUR, 


pe HANRAHAN got the shock of 
his life when he reached Thomp- 
son’s “Metropolitan Shop” that night, 
and found the place jammed with rail- 
road men. The notice on the bulletin 
board had started a stampede in Mol- 
lie’s direction. That afternoon and even- 
ing she had done more business than in 
the preceding three weeks. Indeed, the 
rush was so great that she sent over 
for the Gilligan girls to help her out. 
They were only too glad to give her a 
hand, inasmuch as every sign of im- 
provement in the personnel of the 
branch would make their father 
stronger with the head of the road. 

“Well, what ‘do you know about 
this?” asked Hanrahan. 
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“These fellows are just beginning to 
wake up,” replied Cecil. 

In one corner of the store Bouncer 
Marshall was trying on golf caps of the 
most boisterous pattern ; in another Tim 
Williams was cavorting in front of a 
mirror, trying to get the light on a 
highly illuminated waistcoat; Stingy 
Dunnigan had several pairs of lurid 
socks in his hand, and was trying to 
get Nora Gilligan to reduce the price of 
them; Tip Douglas, the oldest switch- 
man in captivity, was examining mono- 
grammed silk handkerchiefs. 

Mollie stepped up to Cecil and Han- 
rahan; the latter introduced the natty 
fireman to the owner of the shop. 
“He’s going to trim me up like a Christ- 
mas tree,” Hanrahan said, with a laugh, 
nodding toward his companion. 

“I feel that I owe Mr. Pennyfeather 
a vote of thanks,’ Mollie said, with her 
sweetest smile. “The commendation 
given him by the president of the road 
has given me my biggest day’s busi- 
ness.” 

Cecil bowed. “You can’t do too 
much business to suit me,” said he. 
“What became of that lavender silk 
shirt with the green stripes that was in 
the window this morning?” 

“Tve just got one left,’ answered 
Mollie. “I had half a dozen, and I sold 
the others to Jeff Rogers.” 

“No!? came from Hanrahan incred- 
ulously. 

“Honest,” replied Mollie. “Mr. 
Rogers bought twenty dollars’ worth of 
shirts, socks, and neckties. He gave me 
an order for a pair of white duck trou- 
sers, too.” 

“That settles it,” said Hanrahan. 
“The battle to win the president’s favor 
is on. Go as far as you like with me, 
Cecil.” 

The other lavender shirt was too 
small for Hanrahan, but Cecil picked 
out an orange-colored creation. that 
fairly screamed. Red yelled for more, 
and Cecil advised the purchase of two 
other shirts—a seashell pink and a rob- 
in’s-egg blue. As soon as the other 
shoppers became aware of Cecil’s pres- 
ence, they kept importuning him to tell 
them how they looked, feeling that his 
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judgment was essential to the success 
of their selections. When he picked 
out a yachting cap for Hanrahan, there 
was a mad scramble for the remaining 
yachting caps; he intimated that no man 
could expect to be well dressed with- 
out a sprinkling of perfume, and there 
was a raid on the toilet department that 
swept the place clean. 

Andy’s happiness broke all bounds 
when he realized that the improvement 
was under way. The men were a bit 
cautious about putting on their flaming 
socks, and shirts, and yachting caps for 
a few days, but gradually they blos- 
somed out in all their sartorial glory. 

“You’ve got to keep one or two laps 
ahead of them,” Mrs. Gilligan advised 
her husband. ‘“Here’s a pair of silk 
gloves I bought for you yesterday.” 

Andy waved her away. “I look all 
right the way I am!” he declared. 

“Mamma’s right,” cut in his daughter 
Delia. “You’ve got to keep at the head 
of the procession. Real gentlemen 
wear gloves the year around. You 
never see them in magazines without 
them.” 

“And you ought to wear low shoes,” 
Nora added. “Mr. Pennyfeather al- 
ways wears them.” 

“Aren’t his white socks stunning?” 
exclaimed Nora, addressing the query 


` to her sister. 


Delia nodded. ‘He dresses in per- 
fect taste,” she said. 

Andy. cut in at this juncture. “PH 
wear the silk gloves, but I’m blowed 
if I'll wear white socks,” he said firmly. 
“There’s a limit to everything.” 

“Sure you won’t wear white socks,” 
mimicked his wife. ‘You’re willing 
to stand by and see this new fireman 
put it over on you. If he can wear 
them, you surely can.” 

“Tt’s perfectly wonderful the effect 
Mr. Pennyfeather has had on the Junc- 
tion,’ observed Nora. “He spends 
most of his time in Mollie’s shop when 
he isn’t on the road. I’m beginning to . 
think he likes her pretty well.” 

“Mollie has good reason to like him,” 
Mrs. Gilligan asserted. “She must be 
doing an enormous business.” 

“Something terrific,’ said Nora. 
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“The, laundry business alone would 
keep her in luxury. She put on three 
more ironers yesterday. She says that 
Jeff Rogers must change his linen every 
few miles. She has every man in town 
laying his wages in her lap.” 

“With the exception of Brocky Shee- 
han,” Andy interposed. “Brocky looks 
more untidy than he ever did. He only 
shaves once a week now, where he used 
to shave three times.” 

“He’s just doing it to be contrary,” 
observed Mrs. Gilligan. “He always 
was the most stubborn man in the place. 
It seems a pity, because he wouldn’t be 
a bad-looking fellow if he’d spruce up.” 

“You'd die to see Stingy Dunnigan 
polishing his nails,’ Andy told them. 
“I dropped into the roundhouse yes- 
terday, and there he was, blowing his 
breath on them, and rubbing them with 
a hunk of waste. hat bunch of 
wipers has the fever in its most violent 
form. They argue about clothes all 
day long.” = 


CHAPTER VII. 
A DAY OF RECKONING. 


EACH day added to the Oriental ap- 

pearance of the Junction workers. 
Under Cecil’s direction, Red Hanrahan 
had been converted into an Easter egg. 
All the others envied the engineer his 
remarkable collection of clothes. Early 
in the campaign the two men discarded 
their dinner pails and took to carrying 


their nourishment in tiny, mono- 
grammed satchels. Despite their re- 
resplendent apparel, they did not 


neglect their work. They polished en- 
gine No, 163 until the locomotive and 
its gayly caparisoned occupants were 
the most talked-of things on the whole 
branch. Cecil conceived the idea of 
draping the engine in red, white, and 
blue. 

Andy thought this was going a bit 
too far, but another message from Ban- 
croft, congratulating the crew of No. 
163 on their appearance and that of the 
engine, forced him to change his mind. 
Up went the second message on the 
bulletin board; the result was the same 
as when the first notice was displayed. 
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The work of polishing engines, 
switches, signals, freight and passenger 
cars was begun without delay. Inside 
of ten days every bit of equipment on 
the branch was as bright as a mirror. 
Wheezy old engines staggered about, 
swathed in bunting; coal cars carried 
tiny American flags; red ribbons flut- ` 
tered from the switches. 

Brocky Sheehan still stood pat. He 
not only refused to dress up, but he 
positively declined to enter into the dec- 
orative scheme. “Why, you're all going 
dippy, putting ruffles on freight cars,” 
he sneered, “I think too much of my 
engine to make a fool of her.” 

“I think you’re making a big mis- 
take, Brocky,” counseled Stingy Dun- 
nigan. “This sprucing up is going to 
benefit 5 

“Miss Thompson, and nobody else,” 
interrupted Brocky. “She’s taking in 
money by the barrel, while she is turn- 
ing you fellows into cozy corners. Id 
be for it, too, if I was making as much 
out of it as she is.” 

The sartorial uplift had reached the 
stage where the brakemen were wear- 
ing Norfolk jackets, and old Jeff 
Rogers was going around looking like 
the window of a five-and-ten-cent store 
at holiday time, when Andy received 
word that Bancroft and half a dozen 
of the directors were coming down to 
inspect the branch. The announcement 
of the president’s coming threw the su- 
perintendent and the men under him 
into a panic. There was one wild rush 
to Mollie Thompson’s to corner every 
bit of color that she had in the shop. 

“You're in for a big boost, Mr. Gil- 
ligan,” Cecil prophesied. 

Andy was all smiles. “I guess we’ll 
tickle the old man, all right,’ he said. 
“T’ve given_orders to the boys to stick 
on all their fixings that day.” 

“Why wouldn’t it be a good idea to 
give the boss a college cheer when he 
arrives?” suggested Cecil. 

The superintendent shook his head. 
“Tt can’t be done,” he replied. “None 
of us down this way ever saw the in- 
side of a college. Most of us ran off 
the track at the A, B, C card.” 

“Going to college has nothing to do 
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with it,” Cecil persisted. “I’ve fixed 
up a yell that would make a big hit 
with Old Man Bancroft. We could 
learn it in a few hours, and give him 
the surprise of his life.” 

Andy had learned to put great con- 
fidence in Cecil. “Jiminy, that would 
be great if we could get away with it!” 

“Cinch,” said Cecil, curving his lip. 

“How does the yell go?” 

Cecil cleared his throat and emitted 
the following: 


“Ban, Ban, Ban! 

A grand old man! 
If, he can’t- boss us, 
Nobody can! 
Welcome! Welcome! 
Hi tiddy talcum! 


Maple Valley! Rah, rah, rah!” 
“Great!” was Andy’s enthusiastic 
verdict. ‘Cecil, I'll never forget what 


you have done for me and the branch.” 

Andy had his stenographer make sev- 
eral hundred copies of the yell, and 
these were distributed about the yard. 
With Cecil in the role of cheer leader, 
rehearsals were held on the station plat- 
form twice a day. Every way you 
looked about the yard you saw the men 
holding individual rehearsals, yelling 
with an energy that threatened to 
wreck their vocal apparatus. 

The day set apart for the inspection 
saw every individual and most of the 
equipment looking like an old-home- 
week celebration. Andy, in a snow- 
white tennis outfit, with a huge sun- 
flower in his buttonhole, set the pace. 
At Cecil’s suggestion the men carried 
palm-leaf fans. Tip Douglas, the vet- 
eran switchman, reported for duty 
armed with a pink parasol, but Andy 
made him hide it in the roundhouse. 

All the men who could be spared 
from their duties about the yard as- 
sembled on the station platform at 
noon, the hour when, the inspection 
party was due to arrive. Talk about a 
riot of color! The ensemble looked 
like an explosion in a fireworks fac- 
tory. The yell was tried again and 


again, and went off without a hitch, 
All eyes were focused on the curve just 
‘below the jumction when the screech of 
a locomotive was heard. 
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“Here she comes!” was the glad cry 
that rose on all sides. . 

There was a wild shout as the engine 
drawing the Phyllis, President Ban- 
crofts special .car, hove in sight a 
quarter of a mile down the track. The 
waiting ones were surprised to see the 
occupants of the car leaning far out 
of the windows. Even at that distance 
it was easy to see the astonishment on 
their faces. 

“They don’t seem to be smiling,” 
Andy volunteered, a trace of disap- 
pointment in his voice. 

“You’ve knoe ked ’em dead with your 
improvements,” said Cecil. 

Andy accepted this explanation. 
“That must be it,” he returned. 

The car rolled into the station, with 
Bancroft standing on the platform, his 
cheeks flushed, and his lips drawn to- 
gether in a straight line. From the 
windows hung the directors, lips and 
eyes wide apart as they gazed on the 
glittering pageant spread out before 
them. 


CHAPTER VHI. 
HEAD-ON COLLISION. 


RESIDENT BANCROFT leaned 
forward as if he was about to 
speak. At that instant the Maple Val- 
ley yell rang out with a suddenness that 
sent the dignified head of the road back 
on his heels and caused him to grip the 
guard rails until his knuckles went 
white. 

“Gilligan!” Bancroft began. 

“Once more, boys,” came the com- 
mand from somewhere in the rear of 
the crowd. The cheer split the air 
again, while Bancroft and the directors 
looked at each other in dumb amaze- 
ment. The president cleared his throat 
and made a fresh start. 

“Chautauqua !: came the command 
from the depths of the gayly attired 
mob beneath him. 

Bancroft’s voice was lost in the up- 
roar that followed when the men drew 
handkerchiefs from their sleeves, and 
waved them at him to the accompani- 
ment of the Maple Valley battle cry. 
The president’s eyes came very near 
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popping out of their sockets when he 
saw that every hairy arm was encircled 
by a wrist watch. Bancroft forgot all 
about his dignity. He jumped into the 
middle of the yelling crowd and 
grabbed the grinning Gilligan. 

“What do you mean by turning this 
railroad into a musical comedy?” 
shouted Bancroft, shaking his fist in 
the superintendent’s face. 

For the first time the men realized 
that the head of the road was dis- 
pleased. The cheering ceased with an 
abruptness that loosened the teeth of 
some of the more enthusiastic ones. 
Andy, a weak smile on his face, was 
still hoping- that he had misunderstood 
the president. 

“Give me your resignation this in- 
stant!’ Bancroft cried sharply. “Then 
you'll have plenty of time to do your 
grinning elsewhere. I'll show you.and 
thé rest of this gang that you can’t 
make a fool of me.” 

Bancroft was racing up and down 
the platform now, his face bursting 
with rage. The directors, speechless, 
still hung from the windows. 

“But—but—but Mr. Bancroft,” stam- 
mered ‘Andy. 

“Don’t Mr. Bancroft me!” roared the 


president. “You’re through with the 
M. & A. road! Do you understand 
that!” 


“What have I done?” pleaded Andy. 

“Nothing outside of turning this 
branch into a circus,’ Bancroft an- 
swered hotly. 

The president threw a withering 
glance at the human rainbows on all 
sides of him. Each of the men was 
doing his best to make himself as in- 
conspicuous as possible; each envied 
the man behind him. 

Andy was on the verge of tears. 
“Mr. Bancroft, I only followed your 
orders, and 3 

“My orders!” shrieked the president. 
“Did I order you. to wear tennis 
clothes? * Did I order you to carry fans 
and wrist watches? Did I order you 
to put bunting on the engines, and lace 
on the hand cars? Did I order this 
bunch of idiots to soak themselves in 
perfume? We smelled the vile stuff 
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five miles away from here. You say I 
ordered you to do these things! Bah! 
Get out, and be quick about it!” 

Bancroft emphasized every query by 
smashing his hands together. Andy 
realized that being penitent wasn’t 
going to get him anything. He decided 
to try the other tack. 

“Didn’t you summon me to your of- 
fice in Pittsburgh and direct me to im- 
prove the personal appearance of the 
men under me?” the superintendent 
shouted. id 

Bancroft was too square a man to al- 
low his rage to cloud his sense of 


justice. “Yes, I did send for you,” he 
replied, “and I told you to clean up the 
branch. But I never ordered you to 


go to such ridiculous extremes.” 

“You didn’t order. it directly, but you 
approved of what we've done,’ Andy 
came back. 

“You're crazy!” exclaimed Bancroft. 
“I never approved of any such insane 
exhibition as this.” 

Andy dug into his pocket and pulled 
out the two letters from headquarters. 
“Tf that isn’t your signature, then I’ve 
been badly fooled,’ the superintendent 
said, with forced calmness. 

Bancroft seized the letters, put on his 
glasses, and read the missives, not once, 
but a dozen times, holding them close to 
his eyes, at arm’s length, and at every 
possible angle.“ The directors watched 
him closely. The railroad men edged a 
bit nearer to catch his verdict. 

“T never dictated those letters,” Ban- 
croft said slowly. “I never signed 
them, but, as you say, the signatures are 
remarkably like mine. They are clever 
forgeries.”’. 

Every heart in the crowd stopped 
beating at this announcement. Andy 
scratched his head and looked at his 
superior in a helpless manner. He 
caught a hint of sympathy in Bancroit’s 
eyes. 

“Who are the men these letters re- 
ferred to?” asked the president. 

“Cecil Pennyfeather principally,” 
Andy replied. 

Bancroft looked about him. “Which 
one is Pennyfeather?” he inquired. 
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“Right here, sir,” came a voice from 
behind a pile-of trunks, 

The head of the road turned, took 
one look at the speaker, and staggered 
back as if he had been shot. 

“Tom Bancroft!” gasped the presi- 
dent. 

“Tt’s me, daddy,” the dapper young 
man replied, with a laugh that shook 
him to his foundations. He waved his 
hand cordially toward the directors, all 
of whom were smiling broadly. 

“So this is your work,” the president 
said slowly. 

“All mine, pop,” came the smiling an- 
swer. “Letters, signatures, decorations, 
and all the rest.” 

Father and son looked at each other 
for several seconds without saying a 
word, Slowly a smile broke through 
the stern expression on the president’s 
face. He looked toward the directors. 
They were laughing freely now. Then 
the boss of the road threw reserve to 
the winds and laughed until the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. Taking the cue 
from their superiors, the astonished 
railroad men, Andy excepted, joined in 
the hilarity. 

“Do you mean to say you're Mr. 
Bancroft’s son?” Andy asked fever- 
ishly. 

“His only son, Andy,” returned Tom. 
' “And your name isn’t Penny- 
feather?” 

“Not so as you can notice it,” Tom 
chuckled. 

Andy drew back and kicked himself 
in the left leg. Then he snatched off 
his tennis hat and dashed it to the 


ground, 
“Never mind, Gilligan,” the presi- 
dent said. “He put it over on both of 


us. 

“T should say he did,” replied the su- 
perintendent. ‘Another week; and he’d 
had us using powder puffs.” 

Andy’s statement raised a big laugh. 

“Now that you’ve had a lot of fun at 
my expense,” said Bancroft, senior, 
turning to his son, “perhaps you'll be 
good enough to tell us what prompted 
you to do it. Your mother and myself 
thought you were up in the Maine 
woods.” 
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“Tt won't take long to clear the mat- 
ter up,” Tom an, with a smile. “I 
was in the adjoining room the day you 
suggested the clean-up to Gilligan. 
You had just bawled me out good and 
proper for my antipathy toward work 


. in general, and railroading in particular. 


Do you remember?” 

His father nodded. 

“Well,” continued Tom, “I thought it 
would be a good chance to put up a 
joke on you. This is the result.” 

Tom waved his arm all about him by 
way of illustrating the last remark. 

“But what have you been doing all 
the time?” his father asked. 

“Shoveling coal,” Tom answered, 
with a laugh. 

His father looked incredulous. 

“Honor bright, dad,’ the 
hastened to assure him. 

“He’s the best fireman we’ve got,” 
spoke up’ Andy. 

“Do you mean to say you actually 
went to work at railroading?” the presi- 
dent asked eagerly. 

“Hasn’t missed a trip,” volunteered 
Andy. ` 

Bancroft reached out and grabbed his 
son’s hand. “Well, the joke has pro- 
duced something more than a laugh if 
it caused you to get busy,” said the 
father. “My boy, you don’t know how 
happy you’ve made me. I’m sorry you 
picked out such a hard berth to start 
with.” 

“Hard nothing,” Tom chuckled, “To 
a man who’s made the varsity eight, 
firing one of those hogs is a picnic.” 

“Well, you can name your own job 
on the line,” announced his father. 

“T prefer to stay right here for.a 
while,” said Tom. “Gilligan could use 
an assistant.” 

The young man winked at Andy; 
both of them looked at the president. 

“All right,” the head of the road 
said, with a smile. “T’ll fix it up when 
I get back to the office,” 

Cheers greeted this announcement. 

President Bancroft turned to the di- 
rectors and began pointing out some of 
the most gayly attired railroaders in the 
crowd. He congratulated Andy on the 
looks of the equipment, but suggested 


son 
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that the decorations and gaudy rai- 
ment be put in moth balls. 

“Some one in Shelby Junction must 
have done a land-office business fur- 
nishing all these trappings,” he said, 
with a smile. 

“Mollie Thompson!’ 
chorus. 

“Why didn’t they decorate that en- 
gine over there?” asked one of the di- 
rectors. He pointed toward a locomo- 
tive on a siding. 

“That’s Brocky Sheehan’s engine,” 
replied Tom, with a laugh. “He’s the 
only man on the branch who refused to 
dress up or decorate his engine.” 


came in a 
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President Bancroft laughed heartily. 
“Pd like to meet Mr. Sheehan,” he 
said. 5 

“I want you to meet him, dad!’ 
exclaimed Tom. . ‘‘Where’s Brocky, 
Andy ?” 

All eyes scanned the crowd in a 
search for the stubborn engineer. 

“Im sorry, Mr. Bancroft,’ Andy 
volunteered, “but Brocky is away on 
leave of absence.” 

“Sick?” came from all sides. 

“No,” said Andy. “He was married 
to Mollie Thompson at six o’clock this 
morning. They’re on their honey- 
moon.” 


Recollections of Gilbert and Sullivan 


WILLIAM T. CARLETON, who 

originated leading rôles in the 
first American productions of many 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas, made one 
of the most interesting speeches on the 
occasion of the special Gilbert and 
Sullivan Public Library Fund perform- 
ance of “Iolanthe” at the Casino Thea- 
ter, in New York. The various anec- 
dotes he told in that speech make a 
new chapter of information about the 
two famous collaborators. Mr. Carle- 
ton says, in describing the different 
characteristics of Sir Arthur Sullivan 
and Sir W. S. Gilbert: 

“I remember that Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van was of a kindly, congenial disposi- 
tion, and W. S. Gilbert, though always 
courteous, had a sarcastic method of 
expressing himself which sometimes 
raised a laugh, andat other times just 
avoided hurting. Sir W. S. Gilbert and 
Sir Arthur Sullivan first came to Amer- 
ica to rehearse the authorized produc- 
tion of ‘The Pirates of Penzance.’ As 
an evidence of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
kindly nature, there happened to be in 
the chorus a young girl with a good alto 
voice, who was making her first appear- 
ance on the stage. Sir Arthur sat at 
the piano with the chorus surrounding 
him, when suddenly he heard this 
young woman singing lustily, and with- 
out regard to the correct notes of the 


He looked around and dis- 
covered her, He said: ‘My dear, you 
are not singing the right notes.’ She, 
with the greatest of frankness, replied: 
‘Oh, no. I make up my alto as I go 
along.’ Sir Arthur burst out laughing, 
beckoned-her to the piano, and took a 
personal interest in her study from that 
time. Some musical directors would 
have requested her to resign. 

“On another occasion Sir Arthur was 
in the front of the house at the back of 
the orchestra in the Savoy Theater, 
London, and unconsciously hummed 
one of the airs which was being sung 
on the stage. An old gentleman sitting 
close.to him turned around with fury in 
his eyes, and said: ‘Stop your noise, sir! 
I came here to listen to Sullivan’s 
music.’ Sir Arthur bowed, accepted the 
reproof, and replied: ‘Quite so, you are 
listening to Sullivan’s music.’ - 

“As an example of Sir W. S. Gil- 
bert’s ready wit, I recall that during the 
rehearsals of ‘Pinafore,’ he directed an ^ 
artist who was playing the part of Cap- 
tain Corcoran to walk ‘upstage,’ and sit 
on the skylight of the ship in a pensive 
mood. The artist was a rather heavy 
man, and his weight smashed the sky- 
light and he fell through. While in this 
awkward position Gilbert said: ‘No, no, 
sir; I said in a pensive mood, not an ex- 
pensive mood.’ ” 


composer. 


Walle 
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CHAPTER LI. 
A PUZZLED COACH, 


HERE the road entered the 
4 campus, and wound in under 
the trees, a group of men 
were waiting. Most of them 
were young; they wore the 
plaid, hip-length mackinaws favored at 
Princeton from October on. At inter- 
vals they consulted sheets of paper, and 
glanced down the road as if seeking 
some one. One or two held open 
watches, and took positions near a red 
worsted thread that spanned the road. 
The last time trial of the varsity cross- 
country team was about to finish. 

Jarrow, who held one end of the 
thread, was whispering to Yates. 
Yates, a short, slender man, looked con- 
siderably older than the rest. He had 
a sharp, little face, peaked like a bird’s; 
his-eyes were alert and snapping; his 
-back was as straight as an Indian’s. He 
looked like a man who had long been 
engaged in some outdoor occupation. 
He was the coach of the track team at 
Princeton University. 

Jatrow, manager of the cross-coun- 
try team, was dressed as undergradu- 
ate managers are supposed to dress— 
narrow shoulders, excessively English, 
a dearth of coat buttons, and trousers 
almost as high as the shins. Jarrow 


being a manager, also felt it his duty to 
be three times as serious as his age. 

“How do you suppose Dunstan will 
finish?” he said indiscreetly. “Frankly 
he has me worried. He looks to be a 
little overtrained.” 

“Overtrained nothing!” snapped 
Yates, his pride rankled. “I don’t think 
Dunstan likes to work any too hard.” 

Their attention was arrested now by 
the vague form of a running man. 
Down where the road came out from 
behind the brown hills he had appeared, 
a tiny figure in white, too far away for 
any to make him out. On down the 
road he came, with steady, unfaltering 
strides. Then behind him, but faintly 
visible, other figures emerged from the 
trees; two, three, four figures—strag- 
gling forms, that plodded on after the 
leader unsteadily, uncertainly. The 
leader came nearer. More watches were 
opened; more score sheets consulted. 
The little group pressed forward on the 
road; there was a craning of necks. 

“Its Morgan!” 

Some ran down the road to meet him. 
For the moment the stragglers waver- 
ing.on behind were forgotten. Fresh, 
as when he had started the hard, ten- 
mile run, Morgan tossed up his hands, 
broke the red worsted, and trotted 
lightly on. There issued murmurs of 
praise from the little group, as, with 
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his head firm, and his arms swinging 
easily, Morgan took a few more strides, 
then turned to be enveloped in a long 
bath robe. 

“He made it in fifty minutes nine and 
three-fifth seconds,” announced Jarrow, 
looking up from his watch. “That 
breaks the course record by ten sec- 
onds. We won’t do a thing to Cornell 
on Saturday.” 

But the shrewd-eyed little coach was 
glancing up the road, waiting for the 
others to come by. He knew that one 
runner couldn’t win a cross-country 
team race. He knew that, fleet as Mor- 
gan was—fleet enough to outstrip Cor- 
nell’s best man—he would have to be 
supported by his teammates if Prince- 
ton was to win. And now the other 
men showed every sign of breaking 
down. Yates frowned a little as he 
watched them approach the finish line. 
Ross and Graves were in front. He 
saw they were trying to make a fight 
of it, trying to urge their weary legs 
into a sprint. Down they came, game 
enough, but tired—too tired. And be- 
hind them he made out Wilkins and 
Moore, and they, too, were trying to 
make a finish. Only their effort was 
more pathetic. 

Yates’ frown deepened. Two hun- 
dred feet behind the last straggler he 
saw the man he had expected to finish 
at Morgan’s heels. He saw a well-built 
man, beautifully limbed, tall, deep- 
chested, yet not too heavy; the sort you 
imagine young Greeks, laurel-crowned 
for athletic triumphs, must have been. 
The well-built man seemed on the 
verge of a collapse. 

“Dunstan looks all in,’ 
excitedly. 

Yates stared intently at the tired, on- 
coming man. “He hasn’t any right to 
be like that,” he mused; “his legs are 
too strong; his wind is too good. Ten 
miles ought to be a gallop for him. I 
can’t understand it.” 

The four had already finished as 
Dunstan staggered down the road. He 
was swaying in his stride. At times it 
broke. He ran in a-series of zigzags. 
It seemed as though he must drop any 
minute from sheer weariness. As Yates 
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watched him, his face became a puzzle. 
Across it there showed sympathy, then 
condemnation. Obviously Dunstan’s 
condition was a great problem to him 
—a grave problem, with the Cornell 
meet but a few days away. Reserving 
judgment until the youngster had 
crossed the line, Yates waited impa- 
tiently. Any moment he expected to 
see him pitch forward weakly and fall. 
Instead he kept coming on in his zig- 
zagging, broken course, and when final- 
ly pattering by, with the coach expect- 
ing to see him drop into some one’s 
arms, he straightened up, called for a 
blanket, and walked slowly up and 
down, he did not seem fatigued. 

In astonishment Yates hurried to- 
ward him. A greater surprise was in 
store for him. Dunstan did not appear 
to be concerned. He smiled as he saw 
the coach’s inquiring, birdlike face, and 
said: 

“Punk race, wasn’t it? I don’t know 
what ails me.” 

“Did you feel as if you were going to 
pieces?” asked Yates sharply. 

“No; that’s the funniest part of it. 
I felt as if I could go on this way an- 
other ten miles. But only in this way. 
My knees and my ankles seemed very 
tired. They pained me. They wouldn't 
support me. That was it. They 
wouldn’t support me. The power was 
there to drive me on, and my wind was 
good. I simply couldn’t seem to work, 
that’s all.” 

Now, Yates had a way of making 
snap judgments, and as he watched the 
sturdy Dunstan apparently not in the 
least fatigued, yet talking about how his 
legs wouldn’t carry him, a suspicion 
darkened his mind. He scowled, and 
the scowl quickly vanished. 

“Look out you don’t catch cold,” he 
said irrelevantly, and turned away. 

Dunstan was still a little puzzled 
when he saw Jarrow making toward 
him. 

“After you get dressed,” said Jarrow, 
“come over to the track house. The 
coach has ordered a meeting of the 
team there. And Pd advise you to hur- 
ry, too. Something’s put him in a bad 
humor.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE MAN OF THE CRAFTY EYES. - 


AN automobile was waiting to take 
the runners back to the locker 
rooms, and presently Dunstan found 
himself jammed in between Moore and 
Wilkins on the back seat. They were 
all heavily swathed in blankets, and 
around their necks thick sweaters were 
wound. In the short ride to the gym- 
nasium it was possible to catch cold, 
and every precaution had to be taken. 
Yates had gone on ahead with the man- 
ager, and as the motor whirred on un- 
der the trees, Dunstan fell to speculat- 
ing about himself. His sudden change 
of “form” bothered him. Things rarely 
bothered Dunstan, and they were what 
he knew about. This weakness in the 
race he couldn’t explain, For two days 
he had been experiencing the strange 
symptoms. Sometimes they came dur- 
ing the night and again in the after- 
noon; sometimes in the morning, after- 
noon, and night. Rarely did they last 
over an hour. But always they came 

-and left him weak, incompetent. 

He thought how splendidly he had 
felt after breakfast; how he had put on 
his running clothes, feeling confident 
that he would do himself justice in this 
last time trial. And the first miles of 
the race had justified it. He had sped 
away with Morgan, and run him even 
for five miles, then his legs had begun 
to give. First his knees, then his an- 
kles had pained him, and he had lost 
his stride, carried himself on only 
through sheer strength and nerve. He 
hoped one of these spells wouldn’t take 
him when the team linéd up against 
Cornell on Saturday. 

The motor turned a corner, and he 
caught the men beside him glancing at 
him curiously. He knew what they 
must be thinking—that he had run him- 
self out, that he was overtrained. But 
he knew he wasn’t. He knew that no 
man could feel the-way he did and be 
overtrained—could feel the way he did 
now. He stretched his legs under the 
blankets, and took a deep breath of the 
October air. It seemed to exhilarate 
him, He felt as if he could jump out 
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and beat the automobile in a race to the 
gymnasium, When he thought of 
Yates, though, of the way he had 
looked at him at the finishing line, he 
became uneasy—why, he could not tell. 
It was a premonition. 

The gray, Gothic towers.of the uni- 
versity buildings were showing through 
the trees now, and dusk was settling 
quickly. Hidden by clouds, the sunset 
was colorless save for spaces of faint 
mauve and pink; and to Dunstan the 
campus was colorless, too, It had never 
seemed so still. The last classroom had 
emptied fully a quarter of an hour 
earlier, and, losing themselves in the 
dormitories, the undergraduates were 
reclining before supper. As he passed 
Brooks, the new English dormitory, he 
saw a senior wave from an upper win- 
dow. The greeting pleased Dunstan. 
It seemed to be the first friendly sign 
he had had all the afternoon. He won- 
dered why Moore and Wilkins on the 
back seat with him hadn’t spoken. It 
never occurred to him they were utterly 
exhausted. He thought again of the 
coach uneasily. 

A few minutes later found him in 
the locker room, He had just stepped 
out from under the showers, and was 
sitting on a’ wooden, towel-covered 
bench, when he heard his name. Look- 
ing up, he saw, to his surprise, Jarrow. 
Rarely did the manager come into the 
dressing room. Dunstan wondered at 
it now. Glancing around cautiously, 
Jarrow bent over him. 

“Dunst’, you're in for an awful blow- 
ing up,” he warned him; “and for good- 
ness’ sake take it with your ears shut. 
I just left Yates, and he’s. in a rage 
the way things turned out this after- 
noon. He says that Cornell will run 
away with us, unless you do something. 
He said he was depending upon you to 
take second place to Morgan, and that 
the way you ran this afternoon you 
couldn’t take second place to a lame 
man. I think he is going to hurl it into 
you hard, so keep your temper.” 

Dunstan felt a trace of annoyance. 
What right had any coach to blow him 
up? He had done his best, and he 
knew it. That his legs wouldn’t carry 
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him wasn’t his fault. It was the fault 
of the something that had come over 
him. He happened to stroke his face 
with his hand, and it felt warm to his 
touch, 

“Why have they the steam turned on 
in here so early?” he complained. 

“They haven't,” said Jarrow, with 
a laugh. “And it’s positively chilly.” 

But Dunstan, running his hands 
around his neck, and feeling that warm, 
too, told himself that Jarrow was cold- 
blooded. He took his time dressing. 
He tied his scarf with more care than 
usual. He didn’t know why, but he 
just felt himself in a mood not to be 
hurried. Jarrow’s words had grated on 
him. Besides, his face felt warmer. 

The locker room was empty when he 
turned up the stairs toward the quar- 
ters of the track team. Pushing open 
the door, he saw Morgan, Moore, and 
the others sprawled out on window 
seats. Jarrow was sitting in a big arm- 
chair, picking at the brim of his hat 
nervously. 

As Dunstan entered he saw Jarrow 
glance from him to the coach and turn 
away. Yates, whose back was to the 
door, did not appear to have seen him. 
Dunstan noticed, though, that he lifted 
his shoulders a little, and that his voice 
hardened as he began anew to lay down 
the law to his apparently disorganized 
team. Dunstan watched him with a 
queer feeling of amusement. Ordinar- 
ily he would have been awed; now his 
cheeks burned. 

Yates’ right foot was on a chair, and 
his elbow rested on the bent knee. His 
chin was in his hand, and as he talked 
he gazed steadily at the men before him, 
‘and bit off every word. Dunstan no- 
ticed that the coach’s soft hat lay on the 
floor, a little crumpled, apparently hav- 
ing been flung down in anger. 

“What’s the matter with you all?” 
cried Yates abruptly. “Morgan here is 
the only, one who has any life in him. 
He broke the record. But what of it? 
Do you think you can beat Cornell be- 
cause one of you has gumption enough 
to run as he ought to? Let me tell you 
something: Those fellows are coming 
down here Saturday with the best-bal- 
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anced team they’ve ever turned out. 
They can run, all of them, They’re not 
any world beaters, but they'll all swing 
around that course like thoroughbreds. 
And you'll look like a lot of dogs be- 
side them. That is, all but Morgan. 
He'll win. What-about the rest of you? 
At Morgan’s heels there'll be a string of 
Cornell men, and you fellows’ll be no- 
where. ‘That'll give Cornell enough 
points to beat us on the team score. 


-And Morgan getting first place won't 


amount to anything. He needs sup- 
port, and you're not giving it to him. If 
you could give it to him, Princeton 
would win. All I ask is for one of you 
fellows to finish third. I don’t expect 
second—just third.” 

Dunstan knew that the coach meant 
him. He knew that for a year they had 
been grooming him for this one race. 
He knew that Yates had long figured 
that if he could develop the man fast 
enough to finish just behind the phe- 
nomenal Morgan, that nothing could 
stop Princeton from winning the inter- 
collegiate cross-country championship. 
For three years Yates had tried this, 
and for three years he had failed. Al- 
ways his opponents were too well bal- 
anced. Always Morgan would win, 
and then the rest of Yates’ team would 
peter out. 

Dunstan knew that this was getting 
on Yates’ nerve. He had heard stories 
that if the little coach were not success- 
ful this year he would tender his resig- 
nation. And Dunstan didn’t want Yates 
to resign. He liked him. He had 
worked hard for him. He had done his 
best. He had made all the sacrifices 
that rigid training rules demand. He. 
had made sacrifices of diet and pleas- 
ure. For a year he had regulated his 
daily habits by the clock, regulated them 
just so that he could play his partin 
this race and help Yates. 

More, this loyalty toward Yates 
hadn’t come wholly trom within. Be- 
fore he had entered Princeton, Gilbert 
Dunstan, his older brother, had spoken 
to him of Yates. Gilbert Dunstan had 
been graduated the year he had left 
preparatory school. Gilbert had left 
behind him a reputation as a miler. 
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Whenever he got the chance, the older 
brother impressed it upon the younger 
how it was all due to Yates, to the little 
coach with the crafty eyes, who knew 
how to make runners out of the most 
hopeless material, even as a sculptor 
fashions athletes from the clay of his 
modeling board. 

As Dunstan thought of these things 
he looked up to find Yates’ gaze upon 
him. He had never seen the little coach 
so angry. The dark eyes seemed to 
have contracted, and were but as slits 
through which flashed the signals of a 
storm. 

“Dunstan,” he said, speaking with 
exaggerated slowness, “I’ve been think- 
ing about your running this afternoon. 
I’ve come to a conclusion-that I didn’t 
want to come to, and that I tried hard 
to put out of my mind. It didn’t seem 
that the brother of Gilbert Dunstan 
could do what you did.” 

Dunstan felt the others looking at 
him nervously, He felt what the 
coach was going to say; through his 
warm cheeks ran a sensation like fire. 

“Dunstan,” continued Yates, “I’ve 
been building on you. Princeton’s been 
building on you. But the both of us 
have been building on sand, yellow 
sand! Dunstan, you quit this after- 
noon; just clean, everyday dog quit! 
What about it?” 

Dunstan saw Jarrow half start out 
of his chair to protest, only to drop 
back. The little man looked too grim, 
too highly tempered. He seemed steel, 
all steel—just a bundle of compressed, 
hard metal, as sharp as a Damascus 
blade. 

Glancing round the room Dunstan 
saw surprise in the faces of his team- 
mates, surprise and sympathy. And he 
wondered whether it was sympathy for 
the way the coach had spoken to him or 
sympathy because they believed what 
the coach had said. Men generally be- 
lieved when Yates spoke. Dunstan 
opened his lips to speak; his voice failed 
him. He faltered and tried again. He 
proposan, but the words were very 
ow. 

“I’ve tried hard for you, Yates,” he 
said. “I’ve done everything I could do. 
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I didn’t quit this afternoon, and the 
fellows know I didn’t. You think I 
did. Well, you may either apologize to 
me, or you may get some one in my 
place—and I tell you that if you don’t 
retract what you’ve said, here in this 
room, before these fellows, I’m 
through. I won’t run for you again un- 
til you come to me with your hat in 
your hand and beg me to.” 

His words were coming faster now, 
one falling on top of the other, and his 
cheeks were burning, almost scarlet. 
They seemed to be on fire, like his 
mouth, his forehead, his whole body. 
A wave of anger surged through him. 
He clenched his fist, and was about to 
raise it, when, recovering himself, he 
turned abruptly and left the room. 

For a moment every one looked un- 
comfortable, every one except Yates. 
And he stood as before—his foot on 
the chair, his elbow on his knee, his 
chin in his hand, only now on his face 
there was a sneer. 

Then, as if nothing had transpired, 
he fell again to the work before him, to 
analyzing the faults of the men that the 
day’s run had brought out; to talking 
long and earnestly with each, and try- 
ing to devise some plan of campaign 
whereby Cornell might be beaten. So 
quickly had he changed his manner, so 
completely had he eradicated the mo- 
ment’s unpleasantness, that soon he re- 
gained their attention. 

That is, all but Jarrow’s. For Jar- 
row had guessed what the coach’s an- 
ger had prevented his seeing. Rising 
quietly, the manager slipped out of the 
room. He hurried down through the 
building, and out on the broad, shaded 
street that led away toward the section 
of clubs. Here, set back from the street 
by well-kept lawns, was the aristocracy 
of Princeton, the clubs outfitted like 
the summer homes of millionaires—Ivy, 
Tiger Inn, the whole long line of them. 
Gilbert Dunstan had belonged to Ivy, 
and at Ivy, in the members’ book, was 
his telephone and his address. Jarrow 
“wasn’t Ivy,” but he knew some one 
who was. Making known the purpose 
of his visit, he was given Gilbert Dun- 
stan’s address. 
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“He’s a doctor now, you know,” his 
friend told him. “He isn’t so very far 
from here—just over in New Bruns- 
wick, about twenty miles. Telephone 
him, if you want to. I think you'll 
catch him in about now. When gradu- 
ates come back to visit us overnight, 
they often phone Gilbert, and he runs 
over in his machine.” 

Jarrow made his way toward a 
phone. 

“But why didn’t you ask his brother 

for the address?” it occurred to the 
friend to say. 
’ Just the trace of .a sardonic smile 
crossed Jarrow’s face. “That’s so,” he 
said. “The brother would have known, 
` but then you know he’s stubborn.” 


CHAPTER III. 
A PROMPT RESPONSE. 


THE moon had risen that night, and 

in its radiance the turrets of 
Princeton seemed like an old castle. 
One by one the lights in the dormitory 
were going out. 

From over toward Nassau Inn came 
snatches of a song, a _ Rabelaisian 
chorus, that ended with the clear crash- 
ing of steins on a tabletop. For the 
windows were open in the university’s 
favorite grill, and the light breeze from 
the west bore all sounds clearly. Jar- 
row, the light extinguished in his room, 
was leaning on a sofa pillow, and gaz- 
ing across the quadrangle. 

Almost directly opposite another dor- 
mitory lifted its red-gabled roof against 
the sky; and there, in the corner of the 
building, on the top floor, was Dun- 
stan’s room. From where he was, Jar- 
row could see it quite plainly. But a 
few minutes before Gilbert Dunstan 
had left him, 

As fast as his motor could carry him, 
the young doctor had sped through the 
night from New Brunswick. In a few 
words, Jarrow had given him the situa- 
tion, and had made his suggestions. 
They were for the physician to take 
away his run-down brother from the 
excitement of Princeton, to spirit him 
away, and treat him during the days 
preceding the race, thus running a 
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chance of his being rehabilitated by 
Saturday. And Gilbert Dunstan had 
smiled, the smile that had won so many 
friends during his university days, and 
had thanked him. Now, Jarrow was 
waiting. 

Save for the greenish glow of a lamp 
from a room on the first floor, the side 
of the dormitory opposite was almost in 
darkness. Jarrow knew that a light 
would flare up in Dunstan’s room any 
minute now. Below on the road, part- 
ly hidden by a big elm, Gilbert Dun- 
stan’s automobile was waiting. Its twin 
lamps penciled the campus with two 
thin streams of light. Presently he saw 
the curtain of Dunstan’s room turn to 
yellow, and a figure move across it in 
shadow. He made out the younger 
Dunstan against the curtain, and then 
the brother. 

Ten minutes later the light was extin- 
guished. Whereupon Jarrow smiled, 
for he knew that the next scene would 
be the two brothers leaving the dormi- 
tory and hurrying toward the machine. 

Nor was he disappointed, for pres- 
ently he saw Gilbert Dunstan come 
down the steps, and behind him the 
younger, bundled in sweaters, and a 
greatcoat flapping about his ankles. 

Without a word, they hastened to- 
ward the machine. He saw young 
Dunstan climb into the front seat, and 
the brother after him. A pause, and 
then Jarrow heard the car go purring 
softly out into the night. He smiled as 
one who has done something good, and 
pulled down the window. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A BELATED ENTRY. 


SATURDAY morning found the 
cross-country teams of Princeton 
and Cornell ready to swing away on 
their long, grueling race. For two 
miles the course led away up over the 
flat land. At a white farmhouse it 
turned off the road and across a stub- 
ble of field until a stone wall was en- 
countered. This wall was called “The 
Break,” for here, after starting well, 
many a man had gone to pieces, and 
fretted himself out of his stride. 
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Farther on the runners would pass 
through a shaded grove, and come out 
to face a hedge that must be taken at 
a jump. On the other side of the hedge 
lay a pit of soft sand, and if one didn’t 
make the jump long enough, one 
flopped down in the sand. There the 
course bent again like a pentagon, and 
reached away through two miles of 
uneven going that stretched away, up 
hill and down, over one knoll, into a 
sharp depression, and then up the other 
side into another. This stretch was 
called “Purgatory.” After it came a 
clean run of three miles over fairly 
soft and unobstructed ground. 

But rounding the hill back toward 
Princeton there was the “Liverpool.” 
You never saw the Liverpool until 
you were on top of it. Then the 
ground fell suddenly away, disclosing 
a pool of water, and the runner had to 
leap high and far, or he would splash 
into a drenching. Also he had to gauge 
his jump correctly, for a rim of mud 
circled the pool, and must be cleared, 
too. Yates prided himself on this 
course. He called it “the successive 
steps to salvation.” 

The day having dawned warm and 
clear, an unusually big crowd was out 
to see the start. Just behind the foot- 
ball field the line had been drawn, and 
from the top of the east bleachers 
looked down a line of indistinct faces. 
A crowd reached away, extending for a 
quarter of a mile in the direction of the 
course, and making a lane through 
which the runners would pass. 

Already the Cornell men were on the 
scene, They had come in the night be- 
fore from Ithaca, and, spending their 
time at the Princeton Inn, had kept 
away from all the excitement of the lit- 
tle town. They were lanky, lithe- 
limbed fellows, with deep chests, that 
might have come from pitching hay. 
They wore white running trousers and 
shirts, across the front of which was 
sewn the monogram of the Cornell 
cross-country team. Their skin looked 
brown and firm and healthy. They 
seemed competent, every one of them. 

Princeton’s team had yet to arrive, 
and, displeased at what might seem a 


discourteous delay, Yates paced- rest- 
lessly up and down. He had left the 
team in charge of Jarrow, with instruc- 
tions to bring them out at the earliest 
possible moment. Glancing at his 
watch, he saw that they were already 
five minutes late. He went over to 
apologize to the Cornell coach ; but Cor- 
nell knew Yates and his reputation, and 
knew that the delay was unintentional. 

“T guess they’re coming now,” said a 
Cornell man, pointing to a crowded bus 
rattling down the road. 

He was right; but as Jarrow jumped 
down from the steps of the bus, Yates 
saw that-something was wrong. 

“What is it?” he said. “Quick!” 

Jarrow seemed unduly excited. 
“Moore’s laid up!” he exclaimed. He 
glanced at his watch, and his nervous- 
ness increased. “You have only four 
men here,” he continued.- “What are 
we going to do?” 

“Run four against their five!” 
snapped Yates. “Get them to the line.” 

“But Cornell won’t stand for it,” pro- 
tested Jarrow. “They’d feel they were 
taking an unfair advantage of us.” 

Yates turned his back on him, and 
Jarrow glanced toward the road nerv- 
ously. As he saw a cloud of dust come 
whirling out of the distance, his anxiety 
disappeared. He even became confi- 
dent, smiling. He went over to Yates 
and touched him on the sleeve. 

“Just give me a couple of minutes,” 
he said. “I'll have a fifth man for 

ou.” 

“Who?” asked Yates sharply. 

“Oh, you'll take him on a better rec- 
ommendation than mine,” Jarrow re- 
plied, smiling. 

By now the lines of an automobile 
had emerged from the trembling dust, 
and, shooting round a turn in the road, 
it bore down upon the starting line. It 
came to an abrupt stop, and from be-` 
hind the steering wheel slid a figure that 
was familiar to Yates. Gilbert Dunstan 
ran toward him. 

“Hello, Yates!” he called cheerily. 
“Why don’t you run up and see a fel- 
low some time? In trouble again? I 
always used to be able to tell it in your 
eyes.” 
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“Trouble!” snarled Yates. “Cornell 
waiting here to start the cross-country, 
and we’re short a man!’ 

“That’s what you get for letting that 
kid brother of mine get away from 
you,” said the older Dunstan, slapping 
him on the back. 

Gilbert Dunstan was the only man 
known to have slapped Yates on the 
back and been rewarded with a smile. 
Only Yates didn’t smile this time. 

“The kid rather disappointed me,” he 
said. “He couldn’t run like you, Gil- 
bert.” 

The older brother laughed. “Just 
watch him,” he said. “Just give him 
this chance.” He paused a second. “I 
brought him in the car with me. He’s 
all dressed ready to go in. I knew this 
would happen.” 

Yates frowned. “You know what 
happened, Gilbert?” 4 

“Nonsense! Never mind that. For- 
get it. Now, Yates, look here: You 
want to beat Cornell, and you can’t do 
it the way things are now. You know 
that I know a runner when I see one. 
Well, the boy’s been out at my house 
for two days. He was run down, ter- 
ribly run down. He has a sort of latent 
fever that breaks out whenever his con- 
dition gets bad. I think, by careful 
nursing and rest, I’ve knocked it out of 
him. He can start the race now, per- 
fectly normal, something he hasn’t been 
for a week. Now, you take it on my 
responsibility, and let him go in there.” 

Yates seemed to hesitate, and Dun- 
stan talked on hurriedly: “I figured out 
the kind of race you'll run.” He 
pointed toward Waf, the star of the 
Cornell team. “Now, I told Dunst’ that 
you’d probably want him to go out and 
run Ward off his feet. Ward’s their 
best man. If you can tire him out so 
that he won’t be any good, there’s noth- 
ing in the world to prevent one of your 
other men from slipping into third 
place. -They can do it. Of course,-your 
best man, Morgan, will win. Well, the 
kid will kill off Ward, so that some 
other Cornell man will get second; and 
he’ll tire out Ward so badly that one of 
your own men can slip in and get third. 
That'll give you enough points to win. 
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Now, mark my words—the kid will 
seem so fresh and so strong that 
Ward'll be afraid to let him get too big 
a lead on him, and he’ll chase him.” 

As if suddenly making up his mind, 
Yates shook his hand. “You’rea jewel, 
Gilbert,” he said. “That’s just the race 
I planned for your brother to run a 
year ago. Tell him it’s all right; that if 
he can forget everything I will.” 

Turning toward the automobile, Gil- 
bert beckoned. The door of the 
screened tonneau opened, and young 
Dunstan bounded out. A glance at 
him, and Yates knew that he was on 
edge. A careful, critical glance told 
Yates that the runner was in good con- 
dition—strong enough to kill off Ward 
and then drop out. 


CHAPTER V. 
TO FALL BY THE WAYSIDE. 


A SHOT of a pistol sent both teams 

scurrying down the course. As 
Dunstan stretched out his legs, he felt 
as if he could run all day. The earth 
seemed as resilient as rubber. It gave 
to his feet a spring that sent him bound- 
ing away like an antelope. 

As he swung along at the heels of 
Ward, the big Cornellian, the last forty- 
eight hours passed by in swift retro- 
spection. He remembered that he had 
never felt so wretchedly as that night 
when his brother had called for him in 
the automobile. He had never felt so 
intolerably warm. He remembered 
those hours at his brother’s house—how 
he had been plagued with perspiration, 
then chills, how his head had burned! 

And then his brother had treated 
him, and the next day the burning had 
gone down; and hy the afternoon he 
had felt strong—pleasingly strong. All 
that night his brother had sat by his 
bedside, and insisted upon taking his 
temperature and smiling as degree by 
degree it went down. And he had felt 
so well the next afternoon, when he had 
suggested running, that his brother had 
let him run; then he had been refreshed 
by a long, sound sleep. 

Now he imagined he was feeling bet- 
ter and stronger than he had ever felt 
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before. Of course, it was his delight 
at being in the race that overcame for 
the present his inevitable loss of 
strength. But he saw the back of Ward 
in front, and he decided that it was time 
to pass him. 

Behind somewhere was Morgan. 
Dunstan knew that Princeton’s wonder- 
ful runner wouldn’t let himself out un- 
til six miles of the race had been done. 
He knew that he was to go out and 
carry along Ward at a heartbreaking 
pace, taking him over the Break and 
Purgatory, and kill him off long be- 
fore the Liverpool was reached. He 
knew he would have to run at a pace 
that would kill him off, too, but that 
didn’t matter. Coming over that morn 
ing, his brother had told him that they 
expected him to be worn out utterly by 
the time seven miles had been run. He 
didn’t mind; he was there to be worn 
down. He was just a cog in the ma- 
chine; his part was to do something, 
and then fall by the wayside, For the 
others there would be glory, but not for 
him. It was for Princeton! 

He threw himself forward and quick- 
ened his stride. He tore on just as 
though there were but a mile to run. 
The others let him go. He gained 
twenty, forty, fifty yards on them. 
Ward began to get nervous. He hadn’t 
been told anything about this Dunstan. 
He had been told that Morgan was 
Princeton’s fast man. Here was a fel- 
low who was cutting an awful pace. It 
wouldn’t do to let this Dunstan get a 
fifty-yard lead, He looked too strong, 
too vigorous, too capable of holding on 
until the end. Ward let out his stride 
a bit and went after him. 

Knowing that Ward would come on, 
. Dunstan slackened his pace a little. He 
wanted. the Cornell man to catch up, 
then he would jump away again, and 
Ward would have to follow. So would 
he worry him, harass him by these little 
bursts. of speed. They were swinging 
away across the flat land now, and ap- 
proaching the farmhouse. As Dunstan 
turned off the road there, he glanced 
behind, and he saw that Ward was but 
a few yards in the rear; and that the 
pack were straggling on behind. 
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He laughed a little, and, scudding 
across the harsh, stubby field, he 
sprinted toward the stone wall, the 
Break. He hoped the hazard would 
break Ward. But there was power in 
the Cornell man, and he hung at Dun- 
stan’s heels. And so, as one scrambled 
over the wall, the other scrambled 
after, and neither broke. 

Three miles had been run now, and 
Dunstan felt as strong as when he had 
started. He passed on through the 
shadowed grove, and chuckled inwardly 
as he thought of the hedge with its 
treacherous pit of soft sand. He de- 
cided that he would tear toward the 
hedge at top speed, and carry Ward 
with him. Another effort like that 
ought to break down the big Cornellian. 

As they toiled on through the trees, 
he heard the drum of Ward’s feet grow 
louder. He knew he was coming up. 
He felt him before he saw him. He 
heard his heavy breathing, and Dun- 
stan, whose breath was coming easily, 
turned round and smiled—a baffling 
smile, that told Ward how he had been 
tricked, had wasted his strength, com- 
peting against this lonely runner who 
was not expected even to finish. 

Like a bird Dunstan sailed into the 
air, and, clearing the hedge, came down 
on the smooth ground. With him 
plunged Ward, but as Dunstan lighted 
he turned, and saw that the other had 
fallen into the sand. He ran on, and, 
glancing back, saw that Ward was still 
on the ground. He was sitting on the 
edge of the pit, holding his ankle in ` 
both hands. 

“Sprained it, I bet!” thought Dun- 
stan. “Too bad it had to be that way.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A GRUELING TEST. 


THERE were five miles to go yet, 

and Dunstan should now, by all 
laws of nature and cross-country run- 
ning, begin to feel weary. His brother 
had told him he would collapse prob- 
ably before he had gone six miles. But 
a reaction was beginning to set in, and ` 
during the transition he was buoyed 
with a new spasm of strength. 
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Like a machine he ran on. He passed 
familiar landmarks. At the top of the 
hill he stopped a moment, and gazed 
behind him, There, fully a quarter of 
a mile away, was a single onrushing 
figure, and behind him at some distance 
were other figures; all spread out and 
winding along, they seemed like the seg- 
ments of a huge snake, trying to squirm 
across the flat fields, 

“That’s Morgan in the lead,” thought 
Dunstan. “He’s left the bunch behind, 
and he’s coming after me now. Where 
did Gilbert say I’d go to pieces? Six 
miles?” 

He glanced ahead, and saw the six- 
mile post—an orange-and-black flag 
that marked the beginning of Purga- 
tory. He ran toward it. He was be- 
ginning to feel a little weary now; but, 


refusing to admit it, he sped on toward 


the flag. Then it occurred to him to 
lower his pace. There was no need for 
sprinting now; his work was done. 
Ward was killed off. Deciding to see 
how long he could stick it out, he set- 
tled down into the regular cross-coun- 
try gait, and plugged on. 

With the flag began the two-mile 
stretch of Purgatory. Up hill and 
down he went. Into one little depres- 
sion of the ground after another 
sped on, and as he went he felt his 
strength begin to slip away. First it 
went slowly, then quickly. Soon into 
his legs there crept a suggestion of the 
old weakness. He began to wabble. 
As he went up the side of a hill he fell, 
and sprawled forward on his hands. 
His head seemed suddenly to become 
warm, too. His whole body seemed to 
burn. He felt it faintly at first, then 
sharply. .On through those awful two 
miles he toiled, and with every stride 
he knew that Morgan was coming 
nearer, nearer. 

As he fought his way on, there came 
over Dunstan a desire to beat Morgan, 
an unnatural desire—unnatural like the 
recurrerit fever that was coming over 
him again. Weakened, run down by his 
tremendous efforts, he had again laid 
himself open to the insidious, torturing 
burning that his brother had staved off. 
Thoroughly, feverishly angry, he 
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plugged on, up and down the side of 
the last hill, and as he saw the stretch 
of green, level country that turned the 
course back to Princeton he stared 
ahead eagerly. At the end of the stretch 
he knew was the Liverpool—water! 

He felt his body become warmer. 
How good water would feel! He 
wished he could scoop up handfuls and 
let it drip over him that very minute. 
His mouth seemed on fire. Blindly- he 
ran on. Behind him he knew Morgan 
was closing the gap, eating up the 
ground with swift, sure strides. Then 
he forgot Morgan, and it seemed that 
some one was chasing him, some one 
he couldn’t see, but whose hand was 
outstretched—a fiery, clutching hand, 
that seemed to sear his shoulder every 
time it approached him. 

Dunstan found himself running away 
from that hand. As he rushed on, a 
thousand racketing noises shot through 
his head. The hand followed him. He 
could feel its heat, its burning pitiless, 
awful! Before him he knew was the 
Liverpool, the water! He must gain 
that water! He must get there before 
the hand. It was the only way. Be- 
hind him Morgan ran on. 

The country took strange and fanci- 
ful shapes—the way country looks to a 
fever victim. As Dunstan fought out 
that last mile to the Liverpool, his legs 
dragged, as though they were weighted 
with lead, and his heart pumped. He 
listened, and thought he could hear its 
beat. Now he made out the depression 
in the earth, the bank. He caught the 
glimmer of the sun on the little pond, 
and he cried aloud like a thirsty man 
who sees water in some sand-blown cup 
of the desert. It gave to him a spasm 
of new energy. He tore on. He felt 
the pursuing form behind him, the hand 
extended, reaching for him, searing red. 

‘With a cry, he jumped. Above the 
Liverpool he arched, and. came 
splashing down. How good the water 
felt! It was-as if cool, soothing hands 
were being rubbed over his burning 
face. It felt pleasing to his body, too. 
It revived him; it gave him a sense of 
tingling assurance. Splashing out of it, 
he waded through the rim of mud, and, 
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clambering up the side of a hillock, he 
saw himself facing the long black lane 
of people that led away toward the 
finish line. 

A thud behind him caused him to 
turn. He saw Morgan finishing his 
jump, land in a heap, and scramble to 
his feet. It occurred to him that Mor- 
gan must have that fiery hand. And as 
he began running again, as his body 
warmed and glowed like hot coal, he 
knew that Morgan was after him, 
plaguing him with some torturing in- 
strument that became hotter, always 
hotter. 

There was a confused crashing in 
Dunstan’s head as he rushed down the 
line toward the finish. He heard Mor- 
gan’s footfalls grow louder and louder, 
and each time just as Morgan would 
have passed him, his terror-stricken 
nerves carried him away. Down they 
came almost flank to flank, Morgan in 
the midst of the terrific sprint that had 
made him cross-country champion three 
times—his jaws set, his legs moving 
like pistons, a perfect machine, calm, 
into whose work every ounce of power 
was being thrown. And beside him 
was an inchoate, raging man, an appari- 
tion whose legs moved jerkily, whose 
stride and carriage broke all running 
form, whose head was thrust forward 
in fear, whose cheeks and eyes were 
burning with the fever that was con- 
suming him. 

With a convulsive lurch, Dunstan 
— his body first across the finish 
ine. 

The earth rose to meet him. 


CHAPTER VII. 
WHAT MORGAN USED TO BE. 
UNSTAN awoke. He gazed about 
him. The surroundings seemed 


strange. Everything was white—the 
bed, the table, the chair. Even the 
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nurse who opened the door was 
dressed in white. She tiptoed in, 
glancing behind over her shoulder. 

“Its time for his medicine,” Dun- 
stan heard her say. 

Medicine! He tried to think. It was 
like looking into a void. He could vis- 
ualize, remember nothing. Behind the 
nurse he saw a little figure, a little bird- 
like face with snapping eyes, only now 
the eyes were smiling. . Yates came 
over and sat on the edge of his bed. 

“Im sorry I said that, Dunstan,” he 
said. “I’m sorry for a lot of things. 
I’m sorry I didn’t know what Jarrow 
knew, what your brother knew—that 
a run-down condition had made you 
feverish.” 

Dunstan hadn’t the slightest idea 
what the coach was talking about, but 
he liked the way he had taken his hand; 
he liked the sound of his voice. 

“Why, that fresh Jarrow,” continued 
Yates, “staged the whole thing on me. 
He telephoned your brother to come 
and get you and put you in shape for 
the race. He knew your brother was 
the only one who had pull enough with 
me—but never mind that. Then what 
did he go and do but tell what was in 
the air to Moore, and make him fake 
sickness and stay away from the start 
on Saturday morning. You started 
normal, but the effort was too much,. 
and the fever came back.” 

“Saturday!” exclaimed Dunstan. 
“What day is this?” 

“Sunday,” said Yates. “You’ve been 
unconscious twenty-four hours. By 
George, that’s so, you don’t remember. 
You’re what Morgan used to be.” 

“What!” cried Dunstan. 

“Certainly,” said Yates. “You’re the 
champion. You beat him because you 
were afraid of him, and ran away from 
him. I told you you were a quitter,” 
he added, with a “joshing” smile. 


A Discordant Note 
AIR PUPIL: “What is that sad, sad air you’re playing, professor ?” 


The Professor: “Dat iss Beethoven’s ‘Farewell to the Piano,’ 
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installment people coming mit der van. 


I see dose 


CHAPTER I. 
TAKING UP THE GAUNTLET. 


STRANGER, slight of build, 
and weasel-faced, stood on 
the highroad, looking down 
into the natural cup in the 
hills which served so admir- 
ably as winter quarters for Martingale’s 
Circus Magnificent. Unable to find a 
carriage on alighting at the railroad sta- 
tion of the near-by New’ Jersey tow 
the new arrival had been forced to wal 
the distance. He was warm from ex- 
ertion in the unaccustomed humid heat 
of the early spring afternoon, and the 
sight of the activity below was not 
pleasing in view of the nature of his 
mission. The lids of his beady eyes 
narrowed as he surveyed the white can- 
vas of the main tent, which had been 
rigged for rehearsals. 

“A brand-new top!” he said to him- 
self. “What do you know about that?” 

His expression grew more disturbed 
as he inspected the spur tracks that ran 
into the gore from the main line of the 
railroad. Many of the circus cars were 
unmistakably new, and all were fresh- 
ly painted in the royal purple which was 
the M. C. M.’s distinctive color. How- 
ever, it was the glistening coat of a 
sleeping car fresh from the shops, also 
purple, but lined with gold bands and 


railed with burnished brass, that was 
responsible for his added depression. 

“Martingale surely must have made 
a clean-up last season,’ mused the ob- 
server. “He’s probably got a balance 
big enough to choke a bank, and will 
be keen for another whirl around the 
circle. The old man was a fool for 
waiting till the last minute before 
throwing the blanket over him.” 

Another inclusive survey confirmed 
the visitor’s earlier notion of the rival 
show’s prosperity, and he swung down 
the hill as rapidly as his short legs 
would carry him. Ignoring the razor- 
backs who were busily loading chariots 
and-animal wagons on long flat cars, he 
went on until he came to a low building 
on which was the sign, “Office.” With 
scant courtesy, he addressed the cadav- 
erous-looking man who lounged upon 
the steps: 

“Where’s the boss ?” 

With an ear-to-ear grin, for which he 
was famous in many States, the oldish 
lounger replied: “If it’s a clown job you 
want, now g: 

“I’m no clown, you boob. I’m look- 
ing for the boss.” 

“A smear or two of zinc oxide 
wouldn’t spoil your looks, stranger,” 
the other remarked. “I was about to 
say when you broke in on my limpid 
flow of speech that I am Bert Love, 
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boss of the clowns. Weve already 
canned more funny stuff than we’ll need 
this season. But perhaps it is the boss 
canvasman you desire?” 

“I want the real boss,” returned the 
stranger curtly; “the owner of the 
show.” 

“Don’t be peeved, I pray you,” urged 
tne clown, with mock concern. “ 
didn’t you say so in the first place? 
You'll find Mr. Martingale in his office 
in the new car.” 

Without thanking his informant, the 
stranger turned and made his way to 
the splendid palace on wheels which 
was to tail the M. C. M. train that 
season. There he found Tom Mar- 
tingale in the stateroom which was his 
office and traveling quarters, and 
which was none too large for the com- 
fort of his large, muscular figure. 

“Gilbert Cooley, special representa- 
tive of the Ten Tent Shows,” read the 
circus Owner, in noncommittal tones 
from the card which his caller had 
proffered, Glancing up, with an ex- 
pression that might have been a smile 


‘had it not been so stiffened by keenness, 


he added: “An unexpected honor. 
What can I do for you, Mr. Cooley?” 

“Im here as the special representa- 
tive of Mr. Edwin Bell, principal own- 
er of the Ten Tent Shows,” answered 
Cooley, with a businesslike manner. 
“T’ve a business proposition to make.” 

Martingale motioned him to a seat 
across the narrow table. “If it’s to 
buy my big hippo, you’re wasting your 
time. As I told Bell last fall, Horrible 
Happy is not on the market. He draws 
better than all the Ten Tent’s bull ele- 
phants, and I need him.” 

“You wouldn’t if you went out of 
business, Martingale,’ the other was 
quick to say. “That’s the proposition— 
to buy the whole show. The old man 
is willing to pay you a reasonable fig- 
ure.” 

Martingale sat silent a moment, 
thinking. The circus situation passed 
through his mind in rapid review. Capi- 
tal in huge figures lately had been of- 
fered for investment in traveling shows. 
There had come an era of consolidation 
and the partitioning of territory which 


had made the going hard for the own- 
ers of the compact one and two-ring in- 
dependent circuses. He had known for 
some time that the millionaires of the 
business had their eyes on his money- 
maker, and he had been hardening his 
sinews against the war that he felt in- 
evitable. Had the attack been made at 
the close of the previous season—the 
most profitable in the history of his 
show—he would not have been sur- 
prised. That it should come on the eve 
of get-away day, at the very opening of 
his season, puzzled him. 

“So it’s come to that, has it?” he said 
at length. “I knew I had cut in on you 
last season, but I didnt think it was as 
bad as all that.” 

“Tt is so late in the spring that I came 
prepared to make a definite and final 
offer,” said Cooley suavely. 

“You’re right about it being late,” 
agreed Martingale, his mind still busy 
with the situation. “Why didn’t you 
wait until we got our paper up and the 
show going?” 

“Tt was your route sheet that settled 
it,” replied the Ten Tent man. 

“My route sheet?” exclaimed Mar- 
tingale. “Where did you get that?” 
An angry flush crossed his face. 

“Oh, no one in the circus business 
can keep any secrets from Edwin Bell 
these days,” answered Cooley, obvious- 
ly endeavoring to cover his slip with 
this light return. “They'd probably 
have been willing to let you run another 
year or two, if you’d come in and asked 
where you might show.” 

“They probably would—if I’d come 
in!” said Martingale. “Rather a big 
“if? in the way there.” 

“Ed Bell wouldn’t think so. He 
knows he’s the czar of the circus world. 
You’ve stumbled on a route that he’s 
going to cover with the Ten Tent, so 
out you'll go if you’re wise—of course, 
with a reasonable return for your out- 
fit. Let’s get down to terms. Now 
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: “Wait till I have it straight,” inter- 
posed Martingale, but in so weak a 
tone that Cooley inwardly congratu- 
lated himself, and determined to clip 
a few thousands off the price he had 
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been authorized to offer. “Edwin Bell 
of the Ten Tents is a czar, is he? And 
he’s got me ticketed to Siberia. That’s 
how the cat is jumping.” 

“Tf you want to put it that way,” said 
Cooley, with an unpleasant laugh. 

Martingale stared at him. Did this 
special agent of Ed Bell actually believe 
he would give up the Circus Magnifi- 
cent without a struggle? Had the Ten 
Tent crowd deluded themselves with 
the idea that they could force him to 
sell? Martingale broke into a laugh, 
and brought a frown to the face of the 
over-assured Cooley, 

“The old man is willing to be gener- 
ous, Martingale. He'll take all your 
new rolling stock, carry out all your 
contracts with the big-top crowd and 
curios, and give you the market price 
for the menagerie.” 

“Will he do all that?” said the other 
incredulously. “Does he know that I’m 
carrying some mighty big contracts, and 
that purple rolling stock costs real 
money?” 

“Oh, I guess he knows the time of 
day,” returned Cooley. “I’ve no doubt, 
in addition, he'll make you a bargain 
price on some privilege or other, in case 
you still have a hankering for the road. 
I'll speak a- good word for you if you 
like.” 

Martingale leaned across the table. 
“T haven’t any intention of giving up 
the road, Cooley,” he said, “and I won’t 
need any privilege this year or the next, 
or the year after that. My grandfather 
started this outfit as a wagon show with 
one elephant. My father made a real 
circus of it, and persuaded the rail- 
roads that they could sell him transpor- 
tation. It hasn’t lost any money since 
it was handed down tə me, and it won’t 
so long as Happy the Hippo and the 
Gap of Death are the biggest drawing 
cards in the business. And I hope, if 
the Lord is willing, and the right wom- 
an happens along, to keep my circus 
in the family as long as it’s human na- 
ture to laugh at a clown. You go back 
and tell Bell—Czar Bell—that I 
wouldn’t sell him a bag of sawdust!” 

Cooley sat speechless, but his chang- 
ing expression was eloquent. He was 
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surprised, hurt, indignant, chagrined, 
and moved to pity in turn. “Why, man, 
you must be crazy!” he finally ex- 
claimed. 

“Then I enjoy the experience.” 

“The Ten Tent people can crush you 
in a single season,” continued Cooley. 
“They’ve done it before when people 
got in their way. You might have kad 
a fighting chance if you had come to 
them before routing your show, but 
when you set out to grab off the best 
territory in sight $ 

“PII date my show as pleases me.” 
The bang of Martingale’s fist made the 
table jump. “I ask leave of no man.” 

“You don’t realize what they can do 
—the trouble they can make for you,” 
said Cooley desperately. He under- 
stood fully that Edwin Bell, of the Ten 
Tents, was a man who demanded re- 
sults from his subordinates. It would 
not be pleasant for him to return to 
headquarters with the message that 
Tom Martingale refused to sell him 
even a bag of sawdust, and it would not 
matter how diplomatically he might ex- 
cuse his failure. Graphically, there- 
fore, Cooley plunged into an outline of 
the fate in store for the Circus Mag- 
nificent. As his recital of various re- 
taliatory possibilities proceeded, Mar- 
tingale’s smile broadened. 

“They'll have to come stronger than 
that, Cooley. I’m wise to all those 
tricks—they’re as old as the show game. 
And, what’s more, PII be glad to learn 
any new ones they may have up their 
sleeves. ` As Alliterative Alfred, of our 
press department, might remark, ex- 
perience ever educates. You may tell 
Ed Bell that with my compliments.” 

“I'm sorry for you, Martingale. I’m 
an older man than you, and you should 
listen to my advice. You'll find this re- 
fusal no laughing matter.” 

“I promise you that I won’t cry 
about it,” said the circus owner, indicat- 
ing that the interview was at an end. 
“Here’s to a real lively season for all 
hands!” 

With fine politeness he showed the 
Ten Tent agent to the platform of his 
car, and pointed out a short cut to the 
station. 
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CHAPTER II. 
LAYING THE 


ILBERT COOLEY started away 
from Martingale’s car as though 
intent only on getting back to the rail- 
road station as quickly as possible. But 
at the first opportunity he dodged be- 
tween a couple of box cars, turned 
about face, and headed back to the low 
brick building which he recognized as 
the winter house of the menagerie. - 

Tom Martingale’s refusal to sell had 
been so definite that Cooley had no 
hope for further amicable negotiations. 
From years of service on the seamy, 
secret side of the business, he knew. that 
Edwin Bell would be unwilling to let up 
on his younger rival, and that the ugli- 
est underhand work to be done would 
fall to his own planning, probably to his 
own execution. 

Entering the wide doors of the ani- 
mal house, he swept the interior with a 
comprehensive glance by way Of learn- 
ing the arrangement of the beasts. A 
stationary training cage in the center 
of the building was occupied by a lion 
tamer who was schooling a group of 
jungle cats, but the scene had no in- 
terest for Cooley, nor was he attracted 
by the noisy splashing of Happy the 
Hippo, in a sunken tank to the right of 
the doorway, although the African am- 
phibian was the largest\in captivity, and 
well known to be one of the strongest 
attractions of the Circus Magnificent. 

It was when Cooley caught sight of 
the quartet of elephants which the show 
boasted that a crafty smile crossed his 
sharp face. The huge beasts were play- 
fully tossing their hay at the far end of 
the shed, and he hastened in their direc- 
tion with a gliding sort of walk. He 
passed several trainers and animal 
valets on the way, but none disputed his 
passage. He judged rightly that there 
must be several new performers, and 
the circus family had not yet found it- 
self. He halted a pace behind a tall 
man resplendent in a green-and-gold 
uniform and polished boots, who 
pce not to have noticed his ap- 
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Cooley, in a tone little above a whis- 


~ per. 


- The elephant trainer whirled on his 
heel, as though the remark had been an 
explosion. His expression of amaze- 
ment changed to a frown of displeas- 
ure before he spoke: 

“Tn the name of Heaven, what brings 
you here, Cooley?” 

“Heaven wouldn’t name anything for 
you, Sam,” sneered the Ten Tent emis- 
sary. “You'll have to call on the other 
place, I’m afraid. I was just passing. 
Thought I'd drop in for a little social 
visit. Glad to see me?” 

“You know how glad,” returned Sam 
Critchlow bitterly. “It’s as much as my 
job is worth to be seen talking to you.” 

“Who'll know me?” 

As if in answer there sounded some- 
thing like a snort from the largest ele- 
phant, and Cooley looked up to find the 
eyes of the beast, tiny in comparison 
with his great bulk, gazing at him 
malevolently. 

“I see~old Gaekwar remembers, but 
he can’t tell tales out of school,” con- 
tinued Cooley, with a laugh. 

He stepped back a pace as the ele- 
phant swung out threateningly with his 
trunk. It had been years since the 
animal had seen the man, but he had 
not forgotten former cruelties. 

“There are half a dozen among the 
kinkers who would know you from Ten 
Tent days,” said Critchlow, the vernac- 
ular term “kinkers” being a reference 
to salaried performers as distinguished 
from the heavy-handed wage earners. 
“They've got talkative tongues if the 
bull hasn’t, and if Martingale hears you 
hia talking to me it’s good night to my 

o 39 

“You’d go even quicker if he knew 
how we got hold of his route sheet,” re- 
marked the man from the rival show 
significantly. 

Critchlow flushed as he spoke a word 
of harsh command to the big elephant, 
who was straining at his chain. 

“But you needn’t worry, Sam,” went 
on Cooley.. “Martingale, the Magnifi- 
cent, knows I'm here. I’ve just left him 
in his car.” 

The tall trainer gave a perceptible 
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start. ‘“You’re not—not going to join 
his show?” 


“Not while Czar Bell holds me ‘in 
such high regard,” Cooley assured him, 
“There’s one little trick, though, that 
Pd like you to turn for me.” 

“Im through with this double-cross- 
ing, Gilbert Cooley,” began Critchlow, 
with some of the decision that made 
him successful with animals. “I’ve a 
particular reason—personal—for want- 
ing to ride out the season with this 
show. I’m not going to take any more 
chances.” 

“A personal reason, is it?” sneered 
the weasel-faced one. “Let me inquire 
—isn’t the reason you do what I ask 

ou when I ask it personal enough?” 
He met the other’s angry glare with- 
out flinching, his whole attitude that of 
a man who has the whip hand, and 
knows it. 

There sounded light heel tappings on 
the cement of the main passage, and 
both glanced up quickly, but Cooley 
promptly bent over again, às though 
to pick up something from the tanbark 
floor. Critchlow straightened, and 
smiled pleasantly at a petite but beau- 
tifully formed young woman in a black 
riding habit, who went on toward th 
stables. ` 

“Marvelous Marcia Keeley!” was 
Cooley’s half-smothered exclamation. 
“Fd forgotten she’d jumped to the lit- 
tle show.” 

His eyes followed the figure of the 
brown-haired equestrienne, who tapped 
her boot top with her riding whip, and 
hummed to herself as she moved along. 

“Wonder if she recognized you?” 
muttered Critchlow. 

Cooley glanced at the elephant man’s 
concerned face; then he laughed. “So 
that’s the game, eh? She’s the personal 
reason why you want to stay with this. 
particular circus?” 

“Won't you go, Cooley? You can’t 
ask me to take any more chances.” 

“Can't I, though?” 

“Tve half a mind to go to Martin- 
gale, and make a clean breast of the 
whole confounded business,” said 
Critchlow. 

“But only half a mind,” taunted the 
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other. “Do you think Marvelous: Mar- 
cia would have any use for you if she 
knew ?” 

“Tom Martingale is white all 
through. He wouldn’t tell her after he 
had heard the whole story.” 

“But I would,’ asserted Cooley. 
“She’d spare you just about one more 
look, and that one you wouldn’t care 
for. Now then, listen to me! I’m go- 
ing to beat it, but PIL wait for you at 
the hotel down in the town. Come to 
me there as soon as you can get away 
to-night. PII not keep you long.” 

“There’s a limit, Cooley,” objected 
the elephant man bitterly, but the look 
of him showed that he was weakening. 
“There is such a thing as driving a man 
too far.” 

The Ten Tent agent laughed metal- 
lically. “I know my distance, Sam. 
You'll run no risk at all in doing what 
I’m going to ask. FII sit tight at the 
hotel until you come.” 

Without waiting further answer, 
Cooley turned and went out of the ele- 
phant house, evidently confident in his 
hold upon the man he left behind. 
Critchlow glared at the departing figure 
until the outer door had closed upon 
it. Then he went over and _ leaned 
against the gray-black trunk of the tow- 
ering Gaekwar, the wise old star per- 
former of his charges. 

“Tf you’d just managed to step upon 
him, Gaek, the world would be a sight 
better off,” he muttered. 

With ponderous movement the beast 
crooked a foreleg, and held out an arm- 
ful of foot by way of sympathy. 


CHAPTER III. 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


AS the dress rehearsal ran its course, 

Tom Martingale’s countenance 
grew more and more beaming. All 
trace of the serious mood that followed 
the visit of Edwin Bell’s agent had 
faded. He forgot that he had spent 
the best part of a day getting in touch | 
with his advance men and putting them 
on their guard against the probable at- 
tacks of the opposition. No longer was 
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he worried over the prospect of a sea- 
son of war. With his Circus Magnifi- 
cent he’d be willing to fight any aggre- 
gation for any disputed territory, and 
be confident of the result. 

The tournament was the finest open- 
ing procession he had ever prepared. 
It almost equaled the pictures of his 
advance “paper,” and the adjectives in 
the “soft stuff” which followed. -In 
numbers, it did not measure up to the 
spectacle of the Ten Tent shows, but its 
quality, he felt, was surpassing. Critch- 
low’s elephants were out with a brand- 
new performance that was the last 
word of animal intelligence. he dar- 
ing of his aërial artists was all he could 
ask. He honestly believed that in Mar- 
velous Marcia he had the most beauti- 
ful and daring bareback rider in the 
world, to say nothing of the trained 
horse with which she doubled. He had 
actually laughed heartily at the antics 
of Bert Love’s collection of clowns. 
And if little Gloria Love, their infant 
incorrigible, wasn’t the real queen of 
the air, he’d like to see the wire artist 
who could beat her! 

As the acrobats were concluding their 
performance, Martingale went into the 
ring and extended a congratulatory 
hand to Paul Gregg, his equestrian di- 
rector. “It’s the greatest show we've 
ever put on the road,” he said, clap- 
ping the rimgmaster on the back with 
an energy that almost imperiled the lat- 
ter’s silk hat. “If we can just get the 
truth running ahead of us we'll fill the 
big top at every performance.” 

“Anybody should be proud to be the 
main squeeze of this aggregation,” re- 
turned Gregg, glowing with profes- 
sional elation at the smoothness with 
which the program had been run off. 
“For once the publicity crew éan let 
the hot air flow with easy consciences.” 

“Don’t bother your head about our 
consciences,” inserted. Alliterative Al- 
fred Aarons, chief press agent, who 
had joined them. “You'll wear out a 
whip a night if you make even this 
pompous pageantry parallel our preten- 
tious promises.” 

“Have a heart, Alfred,” said Mar- 
tingale, laughing. “You don’t have to 
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charm us to the money wagon. Hadn't 
we better clear now for the get-away 
feast?” 

In no other circus would the time 
have been spared for this annual func- 
tion, but Tom Martingale made it the 
feature of the night before his outfit 
took to the road. It was always a real 
banquet, anticipated with pleasure by 
the old hands who knew its joys, and 
looked forward to as a novelty by the 
performers who had joined during the 
winter. It was the owner’s ambition 
that his people should form one big, 
happy family, and this initial gathering 
at the festive board was one way of 
bringing the idea home to them. 

A few brisk orders’ from Gregg 
caused a long, T-shaped table to spring 
up in the arena, brilliant with as many 
naphtha torches as though the chande- 
lier man expected a capacity house. As 
soon as the performers could doff their 
tights and spangles for street clothes, 
and the clowns wash off their zinc 
paint, they returned to the big tent very 
much like everyday people, eager for a 
social evening. Even Geraldine Karus, 
who in her act carried five stalwart 
young gymnasts on her shoulders, gave 
no idea of her enormous strength in 
her street dress, and Mrs. Perrin, the 
gray-haired “circus mother,’ might 
have passed as a real parent instead of 
general chaperon to all the women of 
the show and custodian of their ward- 
robes. 

Since there had been no need of re- 
hearsing the side show, the freaks had 
acted as audience for the main per- 
formance, and were now scattered 
about the arena, lending color to the 
scene. They paired after the strange 
fancy of their caste, the midget show- 
ing preference for the company of the 
giant, the fat lady leaning toward— 
although considerately not upon—the 
living skeleton, and the albino ex- 
changing whispered nothings with the 
tattooed man. But all were very much 
at home, and proud rather than sensi- 
tive of their peculiarities. 

While the kinkers and the “joys’— 
clowns—were filtering in from the 
dressing tents, Tom Martingale left the 
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big top and hurried into the open, 
where another table had been spread 
for the feast of the canvasmen, team- 
sters, razorbacks, and butchers, the 
second cousins of the big circus family. 
He talked to them a minute or two in 
his hearty, whole-souled way, express- 
ing the hope that they would enjoy the 
get-away spread to the full. He as- 
sured them that every man was an im- 
portant cog in the circus machine, and 
forcefully reminded them that the good 
name of the show was just as much in 
their keeping as in that of any of the 
big-salary earners. Thus characteristi- 
cally he strengthened their esprit de 
corps against the trouble periods with 
which he had been warned the ap- 
proaching tour would be fraught. 

His return to the arena was the table 
signal for the waiting performers, and 
they sat down in much the order they 
would follow at mealtime on the road— 
Martingale, his executives, and the star 
performers sitting at the crosspiece of 
the table, the others ranged by families 
or in the order of their rank in the pro- 
fession on either side of the long 
board. 

The cooks had been at work since 
early in the afternoon in the “cook top,” 
and the meal, which was served 
promptly, did them proud. Every ap- 
petite was keen, for the rehearsal had 
been as hungry work as a regular per- 
formance, and the curios from the “kid 
show” could always eat. 

There was little or no formality about 
the banquet, and conversation was gen- 
eral. It was after Martingale had spe- 
cially complimented the human per- 
formers on the excellence of their ex- 
hibition that he announced the guest 
of honor. 

“Out in the menagerie we have a 
near relative whom we forgot to bid to 
the feast,” he said. “I have just learned 
from one of the keepers that this is 
actually the twenty-first birthday of 
Darwin the Wise. Shall we have him 
brought in?” 

This proposal was received with ac- 
claim, for the big chimpanzee was de- 
servedly popular. Only Alfred Aarons 
voiced objection: “Why waste good ad- 
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vertising when there are no newspaper 
men present?” But no one gave him 
any heed. 

Apparently nothing could have 
pleased Darwin more than this entry 
into circus society, belated as was his 
invitation. A place was made for him 
at the table alongside Martingale, and 
a one-course repast, including the en- 
tire bill of fare, was set before him. 
The beast ate with exemplary table 
manners, but when he was through cast 
his napkin aside and climbed upon the 
table. 

For a minute or two, encouraged by 
their laughter and applause, he chat- 
tered in shrill jungle notes, for all the 
world as though attempting an after- 
dinner speech. His twinkling eyes 
roved about the diners; then, picking 
his way among the dishes, he walked 
over and offered his hideous paw to lit- 
tle Floria Love. He next started to 
shake hands with Geraldine Karus, 
whose strong features would never 
have taken even honorable mention in a 
feminine beauty contest, but changed 
his mind and put the paw behind him. 
Then suddenly he turned, and, with a 
catlike spring, projected himself 
straight into the arms of Marcia Kee- 
ley, the dainty equestrienne. 

Darwin clung to the young horse- 
woman with one long, hairy arm about 
her neck, while with the paw of the 
other he caressed her brown hair, chat- 
tering enthusiastically the while. 
Though startled at first, the young 
woman was unafraid, and joined in the 
general laughter at her expense. 

“Don’t tell me that Darwin doesn’t 
use his eyes!” exclaimed Tom Martin- 
gale. “It’s the truest illustration of the 
Beauty-Beast fairy story that has been 
seen in many a day.” 

The fervor with which he spoke was 
plainly genuine. Indeed, it seemed to 
him that for the first time he had looked 
upon Marcia with eyes that really saw 
the woman. Although she had been 
with the circus all the previous season, 
she had appealed to him in the past sim- 
ply as a performer of unusual skill. He 
chuckled over the thought that he had 
needed Darwin to bring her charming 
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personality home to him. Mentally he 
resolved to know her better. 

Something of all this showed in his 
eyes, though but one of the circus fam- 
ily, excepting Marcia herself, noticed 
it. Sam Critchlow, who had worn a 
taciturn mood throughout the feast, 
read the owner’s admiring glance 
aright. The scowl upon his handsome 
face deepened, and he turned away as 
though about to leave the big top. But 
when Martingale stepped over to his 
most skillful rider, and disengaged the 
chimpanzee, despite the beast’s shrilled 
protest, the elephant trainer evidently 
changed his purpose. The circus own- 
er was telling Marcia how thoroughly 
hê approved of Darwin’s taste when 
Critchlow joined them. After listen- 
ing moodily, a minute or two, he in- 
terrupted to ask. if he might have a 
word with Martingale. With a reluc- 
tance he did not attempt to conceal, the 
proprietor stepped to one side. 

“TIl need another man with the bulls 
this year, I’m afraid, boss,” began the 

_ trainer, 

“Well, I reckon their act is good 
enough to be worth the added freight,” 
Martingale promptly agreed. “Have 
you any one in mind?” 


“Got a letter yesterday from a man: 


that once worked with me. He had an 
accident some years ago, and was 
obliged to quit the show business, but 
he’s all right now, except for a limp, 
and anxious to get to work again.” 

“White man?” asked Martingale. 

“He’s a high-caste East Indian, but 
his heart is all white, and he knows 
bulls,” Critchlow assured him. “Td 
like to have him join at the first 
stand.” 

“Take him on,” was the owner’s deci- 
sion. 

This detail settled, he returned to the 
side of Marcia Keeley, whom he accom- 
panied to the door of the stables, where 
she went to say good night to her 
horses, as was her invariable custom. 

“Tf he'd kept his eyes off Marcia, I 
might have played square,” muttered 
the elephant trainer savagely to himself. 
“Serves him right!” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
BY MISTAKE, 


MARTINGALE, the Magnificent, as 

friends sometimes playfully called 
him, was his own general manager for 
more reasons than one. He was not the 
sort to want other shoulders upon which 
to place the blame when,the affairs of 
the circus did not fall out happily. 
Also, he knew no one who, for a salary, 
would be as tireless as he in looking 
after the multifarious duties of the 
position. In his capacity of general 
manager he enjoyed the sense of own- 
ership to the full, for every grave re- 
sponsibility of the show was his. He 
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was one of the first men off the cars ‘in 


the morning, and often kept at work in 
his rolling office long after his em- 
ployees were slumbering. 

The first stand of the season—a full 
night’s run from winter quarters—was 
a county-seat town in what is known as 
New York’s southern tier, and Martin- 
gale was out particularly early, for the 
initial unloading of a circus outfit from 
a railroad train has troubles all its own. 
For an hour he helped the loading boss, 
who was hampered by the inexperience 
of green razorbacks and. teamsters. 
Then in his runabout he drove off to- 
ward the circus lot to a fresh series of 
struggles with poles, canvas, and stakes. 

At a corner halfway across the town 
he drew up alongside one of his heavi- 
est wagons, which had stalled for some 
reason not explained by the grade or 
condition of the street. From his perch 
in front of the gayly decorated car, high 
above the six-horse team, the driver 
was volleying brutal imprecations at a 
group of small boys huddled in a fright- 
ened group upon the curb, 

“What’s the trouble here?” demand- 
ed the owner, peering up at the team- 
ster. 

“These little yaps blocked my way. 
Had to pull up to keep from running 
over them.” 

The teamster, a new man, turned 
again to the group, and resumed his 
flow of language directed against their 
S natural. curiosity. 

or a moment Martingale listened 
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with amazement. Was it possible this 

new hand didn’t know that profanity 

was absolutely under the ban in the Cir- 

cus Magnificent? A second glance at 

the brutal, distorted face told him that 

the man was of a type he did not want 

in his organization in any capacity. 

“Get down off that seat!’ command- 
ed Martingale, as he sprang out of the 
buggy, and tossed the reins to his lieu- 
tenant. 

“What you butting into the game 
for, bo?” sneered the driver, who was 
evidently one of the newly-hired team- 
sters, and did not know the man from 
whom the order came. 

“Get down before I drag you down. 
You're fired! Go back to the train and 
get your money, and don’t you come 
near the lot.” 

“But the team?” protested the driver, 
on whom the authoritative tones were 
making a belated impression. 

“Til take care of the team.” 

As the driver went down the off side, 
Martingale climbed into the lofty seat 
with agility surprising in one of his 
bulk. With a cheering smile for the 
frightened boys, he took up the lines, 
clucked at the horses, and tooled the 
heavy outfit the rest of the way to the 
lot as skillfully as though he had never 
done anything else in his life. Nor 
was there any audible comment of sur- 
prise from the small army he found at 
work there, for he had done the same 
thing before when he had encountered 
teamsters cutting capers on the street. 

He was off again almost immediately 
to drive over the route of the parade, 
making sure that the procession should 
not double on itself, that the bridges 
to be crossed were stanch enough to 
carry the elephants, and that the over- 
hanging wires would not foul the lofti- 
est spectacle cars, 

After that, for a period, he became a 
polished diplomat, while he negotiated 
the necessary licenses and contracts. 
Several city and county officials re- 
ceived his genial attentions, and were 
left in a friendly frame of mind by 
the distribution of admission tickets, 
which Martingale thought of as 
“brods.” A brief call upon the chief of 
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police completed the round. That offi- 
cial was duly assured that the show 
was on the square, and that there would 
be no disorder on the part of the cir- 
cus crew. In return the owner asked 
protection from local trouble makers, 
and aid in policing the line of parad 

and the lot. : 

He had left his buggy on his second 
visit to the encampment when he en- 
countered the dapper person of Shifty 
Brown, an individual whom he had long 
known as a leader in the blackleg fra- 
ternity that prey upon circus crowds. 
His blood fairly boiled at the effrontery 
of this well-known crook in appearing 
in the open the first day of the season. 

“What are you doing here, Shifty?” 
he demanded of the little pickpocket. 

“This is my home town,” returned 
Brown, in no wise perturbed by the 
glare in the circus man’s eye. “I’ve 
been paying the folks a little visit for 
my health.” 

“Then you'd better call your cure 
complete and the visit ended,’ said 
Martingale sternly. “This town is not. 
going to be healthy for you until after 
midnight.” 

Shifty Brown returned him a placid 
smile. “It’s all right, pal,” said he. 
“We got the word.” 

“Don’t you pal me!” objected Mar- 
tingale. 

It required an effort to control him- 
self. This was a new attitude for one 
of Brown’s ilk to assume toward him. 
Usually they scurried for cover or dis- 
guise as soon as he recognized them. 
It argued that the thief had some new 
game up his sleeve. The circus man 
wanted to know what it was. “What 
word did you get, Shifty?” he forced 
himself to ask more quietly. 

“T thought you’d soon cut out the 
bluff and get down to brass tacks,” re- 
marked the confidence man, with a 
rasping laugh. “We sure were glad to 
hear you’d come to your senses. Your 
bank account won’t be sorry, PIL lay 
you any odds you like that you clean 
up more from your divvy with us than 
you do on the kid show.” 

Although the light was beginning to 
dawn upon Martingale, he told the 
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crook that he would have to elucidate 
further. 

“What’s the sense of all this bluffing 
between friends?” continued Brown, a 
trifle petulantly. “Didn’t you tip the 
bunch that you were tired running a 
closed show—that it was the graft for 
yours from this on? We boys thought 
it was pretty white of you, and we’ re 
willing to forget the trouble you've 
made for us in the past.’ 

“Mighty kind of you,” 
Martingale. 

Shifty Brown wanted to know why 
thé circus man had waited until the last 
minute before sending them word. He 
intimated that the terms could be dis- 
cussed to. better advantage where there 
was more privacy than was possible on 
a circus lot. 

“The lot is good enough for me,” re- 
turned the owner. “What do you of- 
fer?” 

“Fifty-fifty,” said Brown promptly. 

The circus man’s frown was misin, 
terpreted. 

“Wait till I give you all of it,” Shifty 
continued hastily. “I mean fifty-fifty 
on the net. Were ready to leave a 
‘couple of thousand in the ticket wagon 
to square squeals, and we'll let you pick 
the squarer, You ought to get some 
one who’s a member of a lot òf secret 
societies—that helps a lot when the 
pinch is tight.” 

Since Martingale seemed to be study- 
ing the proposal, Shifty Brown had all 
the patience in the world. The owner 
finally asked who were in the combina- 
tion, 

Shifty smiled craftily. “It’s just as 
well, pal, that you didn’t know them. 
But you can take it from me that there 
are no ringers, and there'll be no rough 
stuff.” 

“That’s good. I couldn't stand for 
rough stuff, unless 

“Unless?” Shifty Brown was all at- 
tention. 

“Unless I have to use it to convince 
you that you’ve mistaken the name_of 
the show that’s going to stand for 
fakers,” gave back Tom Martingale, 
with steadily rising inflection. His 
words carried to several of his lieu- 
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tenants who were near the main en- 
trance, and they edged closer to the 
chief they delighted to serve. “I don’t 
know where you got the word, if the 
whole yarn isn’t one of your bluffs, but 
I do know that the M. C. M. is a square 
show, and square she stays. Get off 
the lot, Shifty, and stay off.” 

The sharp chin of the grafter 
dropped, and his thin-lipped mouth 
gaped. He glanced up with apprehen- 
sion at the approaching showmen, but 
he was not yet ready to leave. 

“I might have known you wouldn’t 
want to take up the matter personal,” 
he began rapidly. “Slip it to me quiet, 
Martingale. Who do I dicker with?” 

“Give him the run, boys,” ordered 
the circus owner to his lieutenants, who 
by now were at his back. 

But Shifty Brown did not wait for 
them, or give heed to the manner of 
his going: except that it was speedy. So 
headlong was his rush that he almost 
ran down Marcia Keeley as she ap- 
proached the entrance, dressed in the 
gray habit she wore in the parade. In- 
deed, he would have bowled her over 
had not her own agility saved her. As 
it was, she tripped him. As the circus 
men came up, Shifty scrambled to his 
feet, and, after throwing the girl a 
vindictive glance, continued his onrush. 
With a laugh for his haste, the men 
ceased their pursuit. 

“He didn’t hurt you?” said Martin- 
gale to Marcia. His anxiety seemed 
deeper than the occasion required, even 
in view of the fact that she was his 
star performer. 

Marcia’s laugh rippled happily. 
“You'd better ask if I hurt him. I 
tripped him on purpose. Thought you 
wanted him stopped.” 

“Just the opposite,” returned the 
owner, as together they started back to 
the entrance of the big top. “I wanted 
him to leave the lot and keep off. He’s 
Shifty Brown—one of the smoothest 
camp followers in the business. If all 
he said is true, he has a flock of black- 
birds with him.” 

“Tsn’t it pretty early in the season 
for the fakers to show so openly?” 
asked she. 
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“T have a hunch that there will be a 
lot of things about this season that 
aren’t regular, Miss Marcia.” 

The reply caused her to look sharply 
at him; but he did not voice the sur- 
mise occupying his mind, and she was 
not the sort to ask questions. They 
were halted by Sam Critchlow, who 
came from the entrance to the me- 
nagerie tent, followed by a man in 
Hindu robés and color, a small fellow 
with exceedingly sharp eyes, who 
limped slightly as he walked. 

“This is Beroda, the new mahout you 
said I could have,” explained Critch- 
low. 

Beroda grinned as he. touched his 
silken turban, and made the circus own- 
er a deep obeisance. 

“Me one first-class élephant driver, 
O. K. A-number-one,” he said. 

Martingale, his mind still busy with 
the problem presented by the grafters, 
nodded with scant attention. 

“If he suits you, Sam,” he said to 
Critchlow, “it’s all right with me. 
You're responsible for the bulls.” 

There was an annoyed look on Mar- 
cia’s face as the elephant trainer turned 
away, followed by the new hand, who 
salaamed respectfully. 

“T’ve seen that Hindu somewhere be- 
fore,” she confided to Martingale. “I 
can’t quite say where or how, hut the 
memory of him seems unpleasant.” 

Martingale laughed. “I wouldn’t let 
it worry me,” he said to her. “Hes 
only a mahout at best. Sam has worked 
him before, and you probably have seen _ 
the fellow in some other show.” 

There was no formality in their part- 
ing, for it was nearly time for the 
parade to start. The girl went to her 
horses, and Martingale moved off to 
pass the word among his lieutenants 
that the fakers were to be given a 
shorter shrift than ever before. The 
owner believed that he knew the reason 
behind .Shifty’s early appearance and 
boldness.: The face of the crook when 
Martingale told him there would be 
no chance for his gang of pickpockets 
and confidence men had been eloquent 
of real surprise. Martingale had no 
doubt that word had been sent to a 
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certain New York rendezvous that the 
M. C. M. was to become a crooked 
show. He was equally confident that 
the tip had come from some one in 
the Ten Tent camp. His rivals could 
scarcely have hoped that he would tol- 
erate the robbers after holding out for 
years against such practices. But Mar- 
tingale could figure how they hoped to 
profit by putting the gang on his trail. 
The “dips” had come out from New 
York expecting to be taken into full 
fellowship on a division-of-spoils basis. 
They would doubly resent his deter- 
mination to keep his circus clean, and 
might be depended upon to make him 
all the trouble possible. 

As it happened, much of the territory 
through which Martingale had routed 
his show that season was particularly 
hostile to circuses. The people had suf- 
fered several previous years from high- 
handed robberies at the hands of fol- 
lowers of dishonest shows. It had been 
his idea to show the region that a circus 
could come and go without a wave of 
crime. His determination was that it 
should take more than Shifty Brown 
and his ‘gang to change that program. - 

“Tt’s the -first move in the war that 
fellow Cooley threatened me with when 
I refused to sell out to Bell,” he said 
to Gregg, the ringmaster. “Put the 
kinkers and joys on guard. Brown and 
his gang will try to get into the show 
and touch our patrons for their pocket- 
books, watches, and scarfpins. They’ll 
try to do the same when the crowd is 
watching our parade. They’ll be out to 
give the circus a bad name as much as 
to rob people. But we’ve got to block 
them, Gregg; it’s up to us to protect the 
public as well as ourselves.” 

Gregg bowed his head in solemn 
agreement, and after a moment of si- 
lence said: “Have you any plan to spoil 
this little game?” 

“T have the germ of a plan,” an- 
swered Martingale, and he made known 
his idea to the ringmaster. The latter 
had some suggestions to offer, which 
the chief was glad to adopt, and to- 
gether they thrashed out a scheme to 
outwit the Ten Tent conspirators and 
their band of criminal allies. 
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CHAPTER V. 
SPREADING THE NET. 


At the usual hour the parade of Mar- 

tingale’s Circus Magnificent, with 
its blare of trumpets, its gorgeously 
caparisoned riders, its animals in and 
out of cages, its bands playing cre- 
scendo, its steam calliope; swept into 
Montvale’s main street to the delight of 
the populace gathered on each curb. 
As a pageant it was entirely creditable, 
from the great float in which an en- 
throned Cleopatra sat, surrounded by 
her handmaidens, to the hay wagon 
upon which the tumblers, in striking, 
bucolic costumes, performed their won- 
ders upon the new-mown load. Each 
band had its following of small boys, 
and the calliope a small army. 

Keeping pace with the procession, but 
wriggling through the sidewalk crowds 
rather than taking to the open street 
as did the small boys, a dozen or more 
quietly dressed youths wormed their 
way. A close observer might have no- 
ticed in the trail of several of these 
other young men even more inconspicu- 
ously attired. These last might have 
been shadows, so persistently did they 
follow. But interest in the free show 
that was passing gave both worming 
parties immunity from attention save 
for occasional scowls or imprecations 
when they jolted some one. 

At a corner toward the end of the 
main line of march a venerable man, 
with a white beard, who might have 
been a prosperous farmer, halted to 
watch the final section of the parade. 
A small boy held with clenched fingers 
to his trouser leg. Both were appar- 
ently open-mouthed with astonishment 
at the marvels passing in review. The 
calliope tooted past them, to their in- 
creasing wonder; and even when the 
parade was over except for one ele- 
phant limping along in the rear in 
charge of a turbaned mahout, that 
lone beast seemed to them worth wait- 
ing for. 

A vender of toy balloons approached, 
and the small boy eyed him longingly. 
Shrilly he demanded of his parent an 
air ball. 
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“Buy one for the kid,” suggested the 
balloon man. 

The farmer seemed to hesitate, then 
began to feel in his pocket for a bit of 
change. 

“T’ve got no silver left,” he said. The 
small boy drew back his outstretched 
hand, and began his clamor afresh. 

“I can change a bill,” said the vender 
eagerly, handing the boy a balloon. 

The farmer produced a fat wallet of 
worn leather from his inside. coat 
pocket, and was fumbling with the elas- 
tic which surrounded it when, with a 
lightning movement, the balloon man’s 
hand shot out and seized the pocket- 


/ book, while he started to run for the 


crowd, letting his string of red spheres 
go. 
But the thief did not get far. With 
a catlike spring the small boy landed 
with every ounce of his sixty pounds 
squarely between the shoulders of the 
fleeing malefactor. The man went 
down as‘ though struck by a mallet. 
Before he could arise the farmer was 
upon him, and his grip was not at all in 
keeping with the age his appearance 
suggested. The vender began to strug- 
gle, striking out with his fists and kick 
ing vigorously, In the tussle the ven- 
erable man threw off twenty years as a 
long white beard left his chin. The 
thief managed to get to his feet, and 
a startled cry burst from his lips as he 
cast the wallet from him. The crowd 
had swept along after the parade. The 
thief’s peculiar cry was repeated. 

The elephant, which seemed to have 
fallen out of the procession from sud- 
den lameness, was now opposite them. 
The dark-visaged mahout marching 
alongside halted the beast with a word 
of command, and, darting toward the 
curb, plunged into the fight. 

“Hey, Rube! Hey, Rube!” piped the 
shrill voice of the boy. 

The man who had been robbed kept 
his hold upon the collar of the thief, 
warding off the added blows of the ele- 
phant driver as best he could. 

“Hey, Rube! Hey, Rube!’ The 
boy sounded the circus rallying cry the 
louder. 

From down the street came the cir- 
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cus market wagon on the gallop. On 
the driver’s seat sat Alliterative Alfred, 
who had undertaken the duty of guid- 
ing the vehicle that he might have ex- 
cuse for moving in a direction opposite 
the parade. In the wagon rode two 
sturdy canvasmen, and the fight at the 
curb ended when they got into action. 

“Bully for you, Bert Love!” cried the 
publicity man, beaming down upon the 
old clown. “Capturing two blackbirds 
at a time beats clowning, doesn’t it?” 

The veteran joy picked up his beard 
and broad-brimmed straw hat before 
he replied: “I wouldn’t have landed this 
balloon boob, though, if it hadn’t been 
for Gloria here.” He laid a caressing 
hand upon the shoulder of -his daugh- 
ter. “This kid’s muscles will make her 
fortune yet. She went at him like a 
wild cat, and brought him down as neat 
as you please.” 

“Good for the little, leaping lass who 
lands the larceny leech,” rattled off 
Alfred, highly elated. 

“But what do you make of this ele- 
phant nursemaid?”’ demanded Bert 
Love soberly. 

“Shades of Pete Barnum!” exclaimed 
the publicity man, who for the first time 


looked closely at the mahout. “He’s 
one of our own outfit!” 
“That’s the queer part of it. . This 


thief let out some queer sort of. yell. 
Mr. Mahout brings old Liz to a halt 
out therein the road, and comes at me 
hammer and tongs.” 

“Know him?” asked Alfred. 

“Beroda, he calls himself. He’s one 
of Sam Critchlow’s finds, and a fine 
circus man, I think not!” 

“Let’s leave the riddle for the main 
squeeze to answer,” Said Alfred. 

Tersely he gave directions for the 
disposal of the prisoners. The balloon 
faker was dumped unceremoniously 
into the market wagon, where one of 
the canvasmen sat upon him; the other 
canvasman was instructed to lead the 
Hindu back to the lot, and bring him 
before Tom Martingale. Alfred sug- 
gested that Bert Love and his daughter 
continue to meander in the rôles they 
had assumed in the hope of trapping 
others of the gang. 
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“Its not a case of setting a thief to 
catch a thief, Bert,” said Alfred as he 
drove off, “but it’s nearly as effective.” 

Tom Martingale was “holding court” , 
in the menagerie top when they arrived, 
for the dragnet which they had spread 
in the early morning had snagged seven 
slippery prisoners. The clean-up had 
been made just as the parade crowd 
swept back to the lot, when the young 
men of the circus who had been follow- 
ing the gangsters had fallen each upon 
his quarry. In every instance the finely 
trained muscles of Martingale’s men 
had conquered after a short struggle, 
and the pickpockets had been hustled 
into the presence of the circus owner. 

When Martingale had questioned the 
captives separately, and had them 
searched and stripped of such property 
as looked like stolen goods, he had 
them locked up in an empty animal 


- cage to remain there until he should 


find opportunity to turn them over to 
the local police. 

“Here’s the Love duet’s contribution, 
boss,” said Alfred, as the canvasman 
dragged in a reluctant prisoner. ‘This 
goop tried to steal our prize joy’s wal- 
let after begging him to buy a balloon 
for young Gloria, masquerading as a 
boy.” 
A pleased exclamation came from the 
circus owner after one glance at the 
sharp face of the prisoner. ‘This is the 
best luck yet,” he cried. “You've nabbed 
Shifty Brown, leader of the gang. Old 
man Love earns the biggest laugh of his 
slapstick life.” 

Tersely Alfred told the story of the 
attempted robbery, and the capture, 
after the youthful acrobat’s flying leap. 

“Mark me down as a proper boob,” ` 
grumbled Brown. “The idea of me 
falling for a plant as raw as that!” 

“Search him!” commanded Martin- 
gale. $ 

At this a howl of protest issued from 
Shifty Brown. They had no right to 
take him prisoner, still less to search 
him. He’d have the law on them, he 
declared. He'd sue for damages and 
get them; he’d start habeas-corpus pro- 
ceedings, and a lot of-other things. 

Alliterative Alfred interrupted the 
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flow of threats and invective. “Aren't 
the lions hungry, boss?” he asked, 
glancing across the tent toward the cage 
of man-eaters. 

Shifty was finally silenced when muz- 
zled by the hamlike hand of one of the 
canvasmen. A search of his many 
pockets developed two watches, a locket, 
and several purses. Then he was taken 
to join his fellows in the.empty cage. 

Martingale was enthusing over the 
success of their carefully planned 
round-up when Beroda was brought 
into his presence. Sam Critchlow, 
greatly agitated, accompanied him. Be- 
fore Alfred had a chance to explain, the 
elephant trainer began his protest. 

“Old Liz went lame on parade, and I 
had Beroda fall out of line to bring the 
beast back to the lot at an easy gait,” 
he began. “Somewhere down the line 
this fool razorback pounced upon him. 
Says he arrested him for trying to help 
out some crook. Wish you’d call him 
off, Martingale.” 

“That’s just what his royal Indian 
nibs was trying to do, Sam,” put in Al- 
fred. “I saw him with my own see-ers, 
seeking a get-away for Shifty Brown.” 

“Nonsense!” said Critchlow. “There 
must be some mistake.” 

“Suppose we look into the mistake,” 
suggested Martingale. “It’s queer busi- 
ness at best, and certainly we don’t 
want it to happen again. Bring Shifty 
Brown out for a minute.” 

When the archcrook was brought be- 
fore them, Martingale asked the tur- 
baned Hindu if he had ever seen the 
man before that morning. 

“No, master, never!” replied Beroda, 
with an obeisance. 

“Then why did you leave your bull 
and take his part in the tussle on the 
street ?” 

“Critchlow Sahib, he tell me ever- 
body look out for robbers—they make 
the show a bad name,” answered the 
mahout, with downcast, sorrowful eyes. 
“T take no men’s part. Just fight brave 
to make fight stop.” 

Martingale turned an 

lance to Critchlow. 

“Beroda hasn’t got it quite right,” 
said the elephant trainer. “I did tell 


inquiring 
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him this morning about the gang of 
crooks that are following the show. I 
said for him to keep his eyes open, and 
take a hand in case of a row. I haven't 
a doubt he meant well enough.” 

The arrival of Montvale’s chief peace 
dignitary at that moment put an end to 
the inquiry. With an admonition to 
stick to his elephants, Beroda was dis- 
missed. The eight prisoners were for- 
mally turned over to the authorities, 
hustled to the rear entrance of the 
main top, and carted off to jail, this 
time in a real patrol wagon. The chief 
of police took the loot, to hold it as evi- 
dence against them when arraigned be- 
fore the magistrate next morning. 

When the elephants lumbered into 
the arena for their afternoon perform- 
ance, Beroda was not among the attend- 
ants. He had explained to Critchlow 
Sahib how sorely his sensitive soul de- 
manded rest after the false accusation 
of the morning, and craved permission 
to return to the train for a period of 
communion with his guardian spirit. 
As Critchlow deemed it best to 
make no complaint of the mahout’s 
absence, it was not commented upon 
further, even by Gregg, the ring- 
master, who, indeed, was fully oc- 
cupied filling up the gaps in the regu- 
lar program caused by the absence of 
several of his best performers who 
were still on special crook-catching 
duty. 


CHAPTER VII. 
LOOSENED FETTERS. 


AN air of slumber pervaded the Mont- 

vale police headquarters the after- 
noon of the circus performance. The 
sergeant in charge nodded behind the 
high desk, and the jailer, scorning even 
the appearance of watchfulness, snored 
on his chair in the back room.’ Every 
one else who might be found about the 
institution on ordinary days was out 
watching the show, for the compliment- 
ary crop had been rich. 

A slight-built, sharp-faced stranger 
sauntered into the room through the 
street door. He seemed in no particu- 
lar hurry, and studied the face of the 
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dozing sergeant at some length before 
he tapped upon the desk with a coin, 
and awakened him. 

“Mighty sorry to disturb you, 
friend,” he said blandly, “but my busi- 
ness will scarcely wait. Have a cigar 
and my card.” 

He passed a perfecto and a paste- 
board across the desk with the same 
hand. 

The Montvale official straightened in 
his chair, rubbed his sleep-heavy eyes. 
The cigar had his first attention. Then 
he examined the card, which read: 


FRED, B. MARTINGALE, 
Attorney at Law. 


With Miartingale’s Circus Magnificent. 


“Glad to meet you, sir,” said the desk 
officer. “You the circus man?” 

“Tm his brother.” The visitor smiled 
generously. “I look after the show’s 
legal business, which is the reason I’m 
here this afternoon.” 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Mar~ 
tingale ?” 

“You have some of our boys locked 
up, I believe?” 

“We have eight new boarders down- 
stairs, but I didn’t know they belonged 
to the circus. Thought they were 
crooks.” 

“Probably some of them are, but I 
understand you’re holding two or three 
of our men.” 

“But your brother made the pinches 
himself, and turned them over to us,” 
said the puzzled sergeant. 

“Tt is this way: Several of our young 
men have been keeping bad company of 
late. Tom warned them, but that did 
not seem to be enough. To-day he de- 
cided to have them arrested as a mat- 
ter of discipline. I reckon they’ve 
learned their lesson by this time. 
They’ve been punished enough. Don’t 
you think so?” 

“But they ought to go before a jus- 
tice,” said the sergeant. 

“Im anxious to have them escape 
that formality, and, of course, PI fur- 
nish bail for their appearance, if any 
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charge should ever be pressed against 
them; but of that there isn’t the slight- 
est chance. I suppose you can accept 
cash bail?” 

“Sure, if you’ve got enough of it.” 
The desk officer smiled, for it seemed 
that the circus man’s request was not 
going to be unreasonable. 

“May I see the list?” asked the 
stranger, 

The book of arrests, which lay open 
in front Of the sergeant, was whirled 
around so that the man before the rail 
could see the entries. With his fore- 
finger the officer indicated the circus 
arrests. 

“Well, well!” said the stranger. “The 
boys must have thought they were 
really in for, the gaff. They've given 
assumed names. Would it be asking 
too much for you to let me look them 
over?” 

The sergeant was willing, and awak- 
ened the jailer, who led the way to the 
basement. There, in one big cell, was 
the catch of Tom Martingale’s carefully 
spread net—eight young men who were 
making themselves as much at home as 
the crude furnishings of the omnibus 
cell permitted. 

The caller beckoned to one of them, 
who came at once to the wicket. There 
was a moment of whispered conversa- 
tion, which the jailer did not even try 
to overhear. The visitor jotted down 
three names, and returned to the desk 
room above. 

“You have three of our outfit,” he 
said to the sergeant. - “What is the 
usual bail? I ask no favors so long as 
we have an understanding that the 
money is to be returned if no one ap- 
pears against them.” 

“Five hundred apiece should be 
enough to cover us,” was the sergeant’s 
final decision. 

Fifteen hundred dollars in large bills 
was stripped from the visitor’s roll, and 
tossed across the desk with as little 
hesitation as though they were dollar 
bills instead of “centuries.” 

“Bring them up,” was the sergeant’s 


order to the jailer, and he tossed him a 
slip that held three names. 
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In a minute or two the dapper young 
man to whom the visitor had talked, to- 
gether with two heavy-set companions, 
stood before the desk. The man in 
black addressed them: 

“Thanks to the big heart of Tom 
Martingale, whom you’ve done your 
best to disgrace, I’ve arranged for you 
to go free. You don’t deserve it, but 
he’s willing to give cash bail. If any 
man jack of you falls again, I’ll see to 
it that you stay in. Now, beat it back 
to the lot and get to work!” 

As the dapper youth passed him, the 
visitor spoke several words in an un- 
dertone. Then he turned again to the 
desk. 

“By the way, how are you two fixed 
for comps for to-night?” he asked. 

“Oh, we always get in the circus on 
our stars,” returned the sergeant. 

“But your families haven’t got stars. 
You’ve both been mighty decent to me, 
and I want you to see the show right.” 

He passed over a dozen tickets which 
he said they could exchange for re- 
vs seats at the money wagon on the 
ot. 

From headquarters the little man in 
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black went directly to the post office, 
the one unfailing rendezvous of the fol- 
lowers of a circus. Had he not been 
so occupied with self-congratulations, 
probably he would have glanced up the 
street, and been disturbed by the ap- 
proach of Marcia Keeley, whom he 
would surely have recognized. The 
fair equestrienne, however, was not so 
preoccupied, and had a full view of his 
profile as he ascended the steps. 

“Gilbert Cooley, of the Ten Tents!” 
she murmured. “What in the world is 
he doing here?” 

As she-started to follow him into the 
post office, the thought of Tom Mar- 
tingale’s many trials since the opening 
of the season brought the immediate de- 
cision that it was her duty to find out 
the answer to her self-put query, if the 
finding lay within the range of her own 
efforts. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


‘The October number, out September Ist, will 
contain the next section of this story. The 
TOP-NOTCH MAGAZINE is published every 
two weeks, so that you don’t have long to wait 
between installments of a serial novel. 


The Popular and Handy Pataug 
Two friends had been dining on divers and sundry strange dishes at a café in 


the Syrian quarter of New York. 


They were drinking their coffee, thick 


with coal-black grounds, and wondering whether they really enjoyed it, when 


Smithers suddenly cried out: 
“Pataug! Pataug!” 


The waiter hurried away, and came back presently, bringing an ordinary 


corkscrew. 


“I was just testing,” said Smithers to his companion, “the truth of the stor 
J g P y: 


that the first corkscrew seen in Beirut was taken there by a Yankee. 


It was a 


patented American contraption, and the Syrians were amazed at its convenience. 
They spelled out on it the mystic words, ‘Pat. Aug. ’76,’ and took that to be the 
name of the implement. Now I believe the story that ‘pataug’ is the name all over 
the Levant.” 


: Uncle Remus’ Explanation 
NCLE REMUS!” roared Colonel White, who had been aroused in the middle 
of the night by a suspicious noise in his poultry house. “Is that you in there, 
you black thief?” 
“No, sah,” humbly replied a frightened voice. “Dis is mah cousin, dat looks 
so much like me, and steals everythin’ he can lay his wicked han’s on. Ah’s at 
home dis minute, sah, sleepin’ de sleep ob de jest.” 


Talks With Top-Notch Readers 


By BURT L. STANDISH 


GETTING THEM OVER 


FROM Mr. Ray Shaggs, of Winters, 
Texas, we have this bit of com- 
mendation tempered, with censure: 

I have been a constant reader of 
T.-N. for about two years, and think 
it is the best magazine I ever read. 
But why don’t you put it in the fifteen- 
cent class. For a stranger, seeing it ten 
cents, and not knowing what it is, might 
think it some cheap magazine; and I 
would not like any one to think that of 
Tor-NorcH. 

I want to compliment you on your 
excellent covers» In the two years that 
I have been taking it I have not seen 
a picture that isnot up to the mark: 

Give us some more stories like “Dark 
Magic,” “When Facts Are Liars”; also 
“Beauty O’Brien, Pitcher,” “The 
Comer,” “The Quince.” But cut out 
such stories as “Silver Shine,” and “Up 
in the Air,” by Robert Carlton Brown. 

The next issue will contain stories 
by some of the writers who have won 
the admiration of Mr. Shaggs. J. A. 
Fitzgerald, author of “Beauty O’Brien, 
Pitcher,” will make his bow to Tor- 
Norcu readers as a writer of the- 
atrical stories. You know what a hit 
he has been as a teller of baseball tales 
—the kind that really make you laugh. 
In this issue you see that he knows how 
to put over a railroad, story—a new 
variety ; the sort that doesn’t make your 
flesh creep once; it only delights you, 
and slips you many a good laugh. 

In our October mid-month issue, by 
the way, we are going to begin a series 
of traveling-man stories by Mr. Fitz- 


gerald. There is a certain merry drum- 
mer in this tale whom you are going to 
like immensely, we feel sure; and he 
will go rollicking through the other 
tales of this series, along with some 
other people you will be glad to meet. 
This joyful series will begin in the 
number that will come to you on Sep- 
tember 15th—dated October 15th. 

The title of Mr. Fitzgerald’s theatri- 
cal story, in the October issue, is 
“Broadway or Bust.” This number 
will come to you on September Ist, and 
bears date of October Ist. 

Harold C. Burr, author of so many 
pleasing tales of the boxing art, also 
will make his bow in a branch of fiction 
which he has not hitherto presented to 
Tor-Notrcu readers. It is as a writer 
of the rowing tale that we shall renew 

„acquaintance with this favorite story- 
teller. The title of his latest product is 
“Clearing the Air.” It is a college 
story, through and through. 


ee 


POSITIVE in his literary likes and 

dislikes is Mr. Frank C. Rock- 
field, who hails from the Land of 
Show Me—to be specific, Springfield, 
Missouri, He remarks: 

Dear Sir: Most of the stories are 
fine. I have read it a long time. In 
most magazines I select the stories that 
look best and read them, but in yours I 
read all. I like athletic stories and 
novelettes, but don’t care much for old- 
time stories, although I thought your 
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story “With Rapiers Drawn” was a 
fine one. 

I read most of your serials. I like 
your actual-place stories, and the Cam- 
era Chap tales are fine. Give us some 
more Bainbridge stories. There are 
two stories that you have published 
lately that I would like to register a 
kick against. ‘They are these: “The 
Dream Pirate’ and “Dark Magic.” 
Such stories are impossible. I thought 
“Dark Magic” a good story until the 
solution to the mystery came; then I 
was disappointed to find it impossible. 
“The Dream Pirate’ was poor all 
through. Well, I would like to see this 
published, as I never have seen a letter 
from this part of Missouri. 

Editor of Torp-NotcH MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: Allow me to say a few 
words in regard to your fine magazine. 
It has certainly made a hit with me. I 
like to read your snappy short stories, 
and also the serials. Please give some 
more Lefty and Camera Chap stories. 
Give more room to serials, and leave 
out such stories as “Just Waiting,” 
“The Lucky Bottle,” and “The Town 
that Stuck.” a 

“The College Rebel” is a corker, but 
put more of it in one issue. “The Lure 
of the Show,” “Beauty O’Brien,” and 
stories by Harold Burr are fine, but 
more of them would not be objected to. 
Give more athletic and college stories. 
Wishing you much success, I remain, 

A CONSTANT READER. 


AFTER a few words expressive of his 

liking for this magazine, Mr. A. 
H. Freeman, of Brooklyn, New York, 
observes : 

I am anxiously awaiting a serial on 
the Northwest Mounted Police, which, 
I assure you, would please the majority 
of your readers. Also, why not give 
us a football story? One would never 
be out of date, and many of your read- 
ers would doubtless appreciate it. 

I have just finished the last install- 
ment of “The College Rebel,” by Gil- 
bert Patten, and wish to say that I con- 
sider it and “Boltwood, of Yale,” by 
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the same author, about the best stories 
I have seen in Top-Norcu, and I have 
seen many a good one. Det us have 
some more of the same by Mr. Patten. 
I wish to hear more about Roger Bolt- 
wood. 

Thank you for the excellent reading 
you have furnished me with in the past, 
and I wish you continued success. 

It is quite likely that Mr. Patten, 
who is by long odds one of the most 
popular authors of the day, will write, 
for your pleasure, another tale in which 
Roger Boltwood figures. But when 
that will be, he tells us, cannot be stated 
definitely at this time. 

As to the football story which Mr. 
Freeman asks for, you will get one in 
the next issue—the number to come to 
you on September ist. In fact, there 
will be two football stories in that issue, 
but in one of them the gridiron is only 
the back drop of the scene, and its war- 
riors have only thinking parts. But it’s 
a bright tale, all the same. 

We have several good stories by Mr. 
Patten, and you will get them just as 
fast as we can find room for them 
along with other features that you like. 
In building a magazine for you, we try 


. to take into account the varied wishes 


of readers, so that stories with this, 
that, or the other theme have to take 
their turn. I am glad to tell you that 
one of our best authors is at work on a 
Northwest Mounted tale; and that you 
will get it in an early issue. 
w 

FROM Will J. Morton, Grand Haven, 

Mich., we have the subjoined, in 
reply to a recent letter from Mr. Joseph 
Sinker, property man of the Orpheum 
Theater Stock Company, of Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Morton informs us that he 
is the property man who built the first 
practical runway for Miss Kate Fisher, 
in “Mazeppa.” 
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I have just finished reading a criti- 
cism of Ralph Boston’s short story, 
“The Début of Props,” by Mr. Sinker. 
He is right about the Theatrical Me- 
chanics’ Association date, but it is very 
evident that Mr. Boston’s story was laid 
in the days when tragedians toured the 
country carrying their own leading lady 
and heavy man, and the theater fur- 
nished the balance of the players and 
the props and scenery. 

That was evidently before Mr. Sink- 
ers time. In those days the assistant 
props was a man, and had to belong to 
the T. M. A., as at that time the 
T. M. A. was a Union, Theatrical Me- 
chanics’ Association, A Union. The 
present union, the I. A. T. S.E; 
branched out of the T. M. A. on 
account of some dissatisfied 
hands. 

I have been a member of the T. M. 
A. ever since it has been an organiza- 
tion, and I have been a member of the 
I. A. T. S. E. for the past fifteen years, 
and am still an active road property 
man. 

So if Mr. Boston’s story was laid in 
the days of Shakesperian stock I am in 
a position to know that his views are 
right, and that Brother Sinker had bet- 
ter get hold of some of the past records 


stage 


of the T. M. A., and read up, and he . 


will evidently see the errors of his 
ways. Hoping that you will publish 
this so that Mr. Sinker can read and’ 
ponder and get wise to himself, I wish 
long life to Ralph Boston and Tor- 
Norcu. $ 

We have shown the above letter to 
Mr. Phillips, and he says that he did 
not mean to lay his story so far back 
_as the days of Kate Fisher, as he was 
not at that time in a position to get his 


theatrical color at first hand. Mr. Phil- - 


lips is on the blushing side of thirty. 
Mr. Morton’s point about the Theatri- 
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cal Mechanics’ Association being a 
union at one time, and known as such, 
seems to be well taken. 

Editor of Tor-Norcu MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: I have read T.-N. for 
about one year, and think it is about the 
best magazine on che market. My fa- 
vorite authors are B. Standish, B. Leb- 
har, G. Patten, R. Boston, R. A. Phil- 
lips, and J. S. Dorrance. I am waiting 
to hear from Camera Chap and Lefty. 
Your serials are certainly great, espe- 
cially “The Divided Medal” and “The 
College Rebel.” Yours truly, 

EDWARD LAvENTALL. 

Madison Avenue, Albany, New York. 
Editor of Tor-Notcu MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sır: I am a late reader of Tor- 
Norcnu, but none theless faithful. For 
its assortment of stories, it cannot be 
criticized; it is bound to please. I am 
very sorry the “Divided Medal” and 
“The College Rebel” are ended. They 
were great,stories, 

The “Purple Emperor,” by Jackson 
Gregory, is the kind of a story that ap- 
peals to me. I hope Mr. Gregory will 
give us another one like it, something 
dealing with the mysteries of the fu- 
ture. “Under the Oarsman’s Mask” 
was a thriller. “The Taming of 
Doughnuts” and “Those Lady Bur- 
glars” were funny. 

I like mysteries, sports, college 
stories, newspaper-reporter stories—in 
fact, anything but cowboy stories. 

A friend of mine is prejudiced 
against “Talks With T.-N. Readers.” 
He says they are all make-ups. He 
read this letter before I mailed it, and 
bet me one dollar that I would never - 
see it in print. Not having seen any 
letters from West Philadelphia, I have 
strong hopes of saving the price of ten 
Topr-Norcues, besides adding the price 
of ten more. Hoping that T.-N. will 
continue to prosper, I remain, a con- 
stant reader, : G. Mitton HUGHES. 


Knew Where to Find Them 
| SHALL go up to town to-morrow, Alexander, to see the new autumn hats.” 
“You forget, my love, to-morrow is Sunday ; the shops will be closed.” 
“Shops! Who wants shops? I’m going to church!” 
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new shotgun. Whatever you have 
been shooting in the past—get a 
Remington now. 


The purchase of a good shotgun is a long-term 
investment. You want to be careful not to tie up 
your money in a gun that is becoming obsolete. 


Remington is beyond question the gun of today, 
with the biggest future ahead of it ever enjoyed by a 
shotgun. 

The Remington Bottom Ejection Pump Gun is the only 


gun of its kind in the market—used by thousands of 
keen gunners all over this country. 


The Remington Autoloading Shotgun puts five loads at 
your disposal by merely pressing the trigger. It absorbs 
the recoil in useful work—in ejecting the empty and 
slipping in the fresh charge. It saves the gunner’s shoulder 
—rids his sport of annoyance—increases his shooting 
average. 


The peculiar advantages of the Remington Repeating 
Shotguns are too many to detail here. 
What you want to do is to get one of the 
Remington dealers in your section to 
demonstrate them to you on the gun itself. 
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Every Man’s Salary 


As his family grows, his needs 
are greater—as prices rise, his 
struggle is greater. 

The cost of living is no respecter of 
You must advance to keep 
ahead of your needs, and the only way to 
advance is, to keep learning more and 
more about your work. 


Salaries. 


The untrained man’s value is absolute- 
ly fixed—certain work at a certain wage, 
regardless of family or prices of food, rent 
and clothing. 
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The trained man’s value has no limit. ` 
His salary increases with his knowledge. 

You can have the training that will 
put you in the class of advancing men, 
whose rise to success is faster than the 
growing needs of home and family. 

Thousands of men have read other 
messages of advice like this, have acted 
upon them and haverisen to high-salaried 
positious through the aid of the 
International Correspondence Schools. 


Get Rid of Your 
Money Worries 


Over 400 men each month voluntarily 
write tothe I. C.S. telling how they have 
had their salaries increased, due directly 
to I. C. S. training. 
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Just think of it—you may be one of 
these 400 in a month or so, for the rises 
in position take place as the training 
progresses. You don’t have to wait 
years to get results. 

You can do it. 
really nothing to decide except—Do You 
Want To Better Your Position and Make 
More Money? 


Show This Message 
To Your Family 


They will decide it for you in a 


It is so easy there is 


momeut. 

All you have to do now, is mark the 
coupon opposite the occupation in which 
Mail it to the 
International Correspondence Schools. 
They will send you full particulars as to 
just how they can help you. 

How you can get the training in your 
leisure hours. 
personally direct your course. How easy 
it is made for you no matter where you 
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Marking the coupon places 
you under no obligation, and it is 
surely worth while to go that far 
as a step toward better things. 
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But you must write at once. Offer expires 
in 30 days. I make this most exceptional 
great offer only to a limited number of 
selected students.— Just think of it! A complete, reg- 


ular Draftsman’s $15 Working Outfit with high grade 
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Drafting Work As Soon As You Enroll— 
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can begin earning a handsome income while learning at home. Send the free coupon to me today and 
I will tell you just exactly how you can begin. I mean just what I say. This is a great extra special 
offer Iam making. You should write at once. Absolutely no obligations of any kind in sending the 
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$75 to $100 per week always open. Work is light, pleasant and 
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designers. Mail coupon for valuable book, “Successful Drafting.” It explains 
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Chief Draftsman Will instruct you personally 


A most wonderful opportunity for a 
limited and selected number of ambitious men! For over twenty years I have 
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of a large and well known company. Long ago I saw the urgent demand for 
practical, trained draftsmen and I organized my practical method for 
ambitious men whom I trained personally. Each month the demand for 

a practical, trained draftsmen is growing — higher salaries are being paid right 
along. Never before have we felt the need as we do today for men who really 
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ficent inlay enamel cases in many colors. A watch perfect in every detail and beautiful in design, 
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